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This  volume,  like  the  five  volumes  which  have  preceded 
it,  is  pubHshed  at  the  charge  of  the  Towne  Memorial  f  und. 
The  histoiy  of  that  fund  and  a  sketch  of  the  Ufe  of  Mr.  Wil- 
Uam  BUmchard  Towne,  the  donor  of  the  fund,  will  be  found 
in  the  mtroduction  to  the  first  volume  of  the  series. 

In  the  preceding  five  volumes  the  memoirs  occupied  an 
average  of  more  than  eleven  pages  each.  The  income  of  the 
fund  is  not  sufificient  to  continue  the  publication  of  such  ex- 
tended memoirs,  and  the  Society  has  directed  that  in  this  and 
the  succeeding  volumes  much  briefer  sketches  shall  be  printed. 
It  has  not  been  possible  to  apply  this  rule  rigidly,  because 
certain  memoirs  in  this  volume  were  prepared  years  since* 
with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  printed  in  full. 
Some  of  these  longer  sketches,  however,  have  been  condensed 
by  consent  of  their  authors. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  sketches  are  extremely  brief,  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  obtain 
adequate  information  respecting  the  gentlemen  to  whom  these 
sketches  refer.  Many  of  the  mmohs  m  this  volume  are  re- 
printed, after  careful  revision,  from  obituary  notices  published 
from  year  to  year  in  the  columns  of  the  Rboistbr. 

This  volume  has  been  edited  by  George  M.  Adams,  the  His- 
torian of  the  Society. 
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JOSHUA  COFFIN 


JoBHUA  GoffiN  was  bom  in  Newbuiy,  IfaaBadnisettSy  Oetober 
12,  1792,  and  died  there  June  23,  1864,  aged  aeventy-two.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Tristram  Coffin,  bom  1609,  in  Brixham 

Parish,  town  of  Plymouth,  Devonshire,  England.  Tristram 
Coffin  came  to  Salisbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1642,  bringing  with 
him  his  mother  and  two  sisters,  his  wife  and  five  children.  The 
same  year  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Massachusetts;  thence  to 
Newbury  about  1648;  thence  in  1654  or  '56,  he  returned  to 
Salisbury,  where  he  signs  his  name,  ^Tristram  Ool^,  Oommia- 
stoner  of  Salisbury."  In  1660  a  company  was  fonned  in  Salis- 
-  fauxy  which  purchased  nine-tenths  of  the  idand  of  Nantucket, 
whither  he  removed  in  1660,  with  his  mother,  his  infe  and  four 
children  —  James,  John,  Stephen,  born  in  Newbury,  1652,  and 
Mary,  bom  in  Haverhill,  1645.  Tristram  Coffin,  Jr.,  born  1632, 
was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  lived  in  Newbury.  He  married, 
March  2,  1653,  Judith  Somerby,  widow  of  Henry  Somerby  and 
daughter  of  Captain  Greenleaf;  they  had  ten  children.  The 
house  in  which  Deacon  Tristram  CSoffin,  Jr.,  lived,  and  which  he 
built  in  16G9,  is  now  standing;  and  it  has  been  owned  and  oo- 
cupled  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time.  The  line  of 
descent  is  as  follows:  Tristram*  Coffin,  1609-1681;  THstnun, 
Jr.^  1632-1720;  Hon.  Nathaniel^  1669-1748;  Colonel  Joseph*, 
1702-1773;  Major  Joshua^  1731-1774;  Joseph,  Esq.*,  1762-1805; 
Joshua,  A.B.^  1792-1864. 

The  house  in  which  Joshua  Coffin  was  bom,  well  known  as 
the  Coffin  House,  is  Toy  pictuiesq[tte  in  itself,  and  in  its  sur- 
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nnmdiogB.  It  commandB  a  view  extendiog  from  tlie  Ides  oC 
Shoals  to  Gape  Ann ;  and  in  its  tmrnediate  neighborliood  are 
some  of  the  oldest  houses  in  this  oountiy. 
Joshua  Coffin  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Judith  Toppan 

Coffin,  and  grandson  of  Joshua  and  Sarah  (Bartlett)  Coffin, 
both  families  of  affluence  and  respectability.  His  parents  dying 
when  he  was  young,  he  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  an 
uncle.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  was  quahfied  to  teach  a 
district  schooL  He  entered  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  held  a 
high  lanic  as  a  schoUir;  but  he  was  oompeUed,  by  a  cataiact 
formhig  in  his  eye,  to  withdraw  hom  Ins  studies,  and  submit  to 
a  eourae  of  medieal  treatment.  On  his  leooveiy,  he  did  not 
return  to  the  college;  but  in  eonsideration  of  fass  scholarly  at- 
tainments, he  received  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  appears  with  the 
claas  of  1817,  among  the  Alumni  of  Dartmouth. 

He  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching,  which  he  followed 
successfully  and  cheerfuUy  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
He  taught  in  Bradford  Academy  under  the  efficient  direction  of 
Benjamin  Greenleaf.  He  was  also,  for  some  time,  the  principal 
of  Hampton  Aeademyi*  New  Hampshire,  and  taught  in  schools, 
pubiic  or  private,  in  Newbury,  Hawhill,  Ipswich,  and  in  Ver- 
mont Fnm  1833  to  1843  he  taught  m  Fhiladelpfaia. 

As  a  teacher  he  had  some  peculiar  characteristics ;  among 
them  was  the  art  of  inspiring  a  love  of  knowledge.  He  was 
always  in  good  humor,  and  that  spurit  diffused  itself,  like  an 
atmosphere,  in  his  school.  He  was  cordial,  helpful,  easy  of 
approach,  full  of  illiLstrative  resources  and  historic  anecdote. 
Indeed,  it  was  a  tradition  in  Hampton  that  certain  lads,  when 
they  could  not  stand  the  test  of  a  recitation,  would  skilfully 
contrive  to  draw  hun  out  on  kmdred  topics  and  interesting  nar- 
ratives,  and  so  turn  the  dreaded  thne  for  themselvoB  into  a  most 
entertaining  stoiy-telling  for  the  class.  Several  men  of  worid* 
wide  distinetion  m  life  and  in  literature  were  among  his  pupils. 
Professor  Cornelius  C.  Felton,  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in 
America,  gave  the  following  tribute  to  hun  in  Tfie  Boston 
Transcript,  dated  Cambridge,  May  9,  1857:  — 
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"  IfaagryeanagoIwuluBiNiiiiL  I  hm  never  fofgoUeahu  kind  and 
jgBfiliil  inefWMffP,  nnrt  hti  TiniPBeried  letwuni  in  tMnipisg  We  <?iMinw  fwwani  in 
their  etudiee.  Wa  plee«nt  ooimtennnoe  and  good  humor,  united  to  a 
great  MmpUcHj  of  diaiBcter,  stamped  themselvee  on  my  menuny,  and 
are  among  the  meet  agreeable  reooUectioos  of  my  childhood,  now,  aba  1 
00  distant  in  the  past. 

"  I  have  a  high  regard  for  Mr.  Coffin,  as  a  writer  of  local  history  and 
as  an  antiquar}'.  His  literary  works  in  these  departments  entitle  him  to 
an  honorable  place  in  the  public  esteem.  But  I  think  of  him  more  as  a 
teacher,  whose  kindness  was  never  exhausted  by  the  wa>'>*'ard  tempers 
of  boys,  and  who  never  spared  himself  any  trouble,  whether  in  or  out  of 
scJiool,  if  he  could  do  them  any  good.  It  was  under  him  that  I  mas- 
tered the  inflections  of  Latin  nouns  and  verbs,  and  gained  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  that  inscrutable  mystery  to  aii  schoolboys  —  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood." 

The  friendliness  of  Mr.  Cof!in  was  met  in  the  same  informal^ 
cordial  spirit  when  he  eame  to  the  homes  where  he  was  known. 
The  poet  Wluttier  says :  ''He  ynm  a  frequent  and  always  wel- 
csome  guest  at  our  old  fannhoiBe  at  Haverhill  I  lememfaer  he 
came  there,  late  one  autumn  night,  walked  in  at  the  unfastened 
door,  and  without  disturbing  the  family,  raked  open  the  Utehen 
fire,  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  comfortable.  My  naother, 
who  slept  in  a  room  adjoining,  chanced  to  awake,  and  looking 
through  the  open  door,  saw  in  the  strong  Rembrandt  light  of 
the  hearth,  with  more  amused  curiosity  than  surprise,  the  good- 
natured  face  of  'Master  Coffin/  as  he  bent  over  the  coals,  broil- 
ing  for  his  supper  a  sausage  which  he  had  cut  down  from  a 
string  hanging  in  one  comer  of  the  room.  We  were  all  delighted 
in  tbe  morning  to  find  him  at  the  breakfast  taUe."  It  was  the 
custom  of  Mr.  Coffin  to  cany  some  favorite  author  in  his  pocket. 
He  frequently  went  over  for  an  evening's  talk  or  reading  to  the 
Whittier  homestead.  He  read  there  the  poems  of  Burns,  and 
explained  the  Scotch  idioms;  and  Mr.  Whittier  says  :  "It  was 
from  the  reading  of  these  poems  of  Robert  Burns  by  Joshua 
Coffin  that  I  received  my  first  poetic  inspiration." 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Coffin's  labors  as  a  teacher  was  in  Phil- 
adelpbia^  whm  be  taugjit  a  school  for  colored  children.  He  was 
ahrays  a  lover  of  bis  kind,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  abolition 
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of  davery  should  early  have  enlisted  his  sympathy.  He  was 
one  of  the  Immortal  Twelve  who  fonuad  the  fint  New  lgti(]^ft«4 
Anti^veiy  Society,  of  which  he  was  eeovetaiy.  While  redd- 
ing in  Philedelphia,  he  was,  for  a  time,  in  the  eervioe  of  the 
Post  Office  Department;  and  the  Foednaeter  retained  him 
against  protests  because  of  his  being  an  abolitionist,  until  a  stir 
was  made  about  it  in  WiLshington,  and  the  Postmaster-Greneral 
ordered  his  dismissal.  In  1838  he  was  sent  from  Philadelphia 
to  r^ue  two  free  blacks  who  had  been  kidnapped  and  were  in 
bondage  at  the  South.  The  following  graphic  letter  will  give, 
in  his  own  words,  the  particulaie  of  his  dperienee:  — 

"On  board  Steamboat  •  Brazils,'  Dec.  23d,  1838. 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  peculiar  gratification  that  I  hasten  to  iOtctm-yaa 
that  I  left  Memphis  on  Friday  morning,  having  succeeded  in  my  under- 
taking in  a  remarkable  manner,  for  which  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  to 
that  kind  Providence  who  has  crowned  my  efforts  with  such  success. 
My  health  has  been  good,  and  nothing  has  happened  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  moment  to  disappoint  my  calculation.  I  am  now,  Sun- 
day evening,  218  mil^  from  Memphis  and  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio  lliver,  on  my  way  home.  Isaac  Wright,  the  person  whom  I  went 
after,  is  with  me  ou  the  '  BrazilB.'  I  took  him  away  from  Memphis  without 
the  consent  or  knowfadge  of  any  human  being  in  Memphis  or  Raleigh, 
and  nobody  in  eitlier  place,  except  an  old  dave  in  Raleigh,  had  tho  least 
■uapidon  of  the  object  of  my  nMon  to  Tennewee.  I  have  in  liMst  kid- 
napped  him  into  fteedom,  and  eolenued  him  with  Ua  own  eonnnt  from 
M.  He  ia  a  fine  feliow,  and  hia  gratitude  and  joy  on  being  deltvwed 
IB  unbounded.  We  are  tlie  happiest  feiknn  alhre,  and  it  would  be  baid 
to  tell  wliidi  it  the  happier,  he  or  I.  I  could  not  tell  you  all  the  partio- 
ulara  of  my  journey.  Some  of  my  adirentureB  are  almoet  aa  romantie 
ae  thoee  of  RoUnaon  Crusoe. 

"You  remember  that  Captain  Thraiae  Lewis  sold  Isaac  Wri^t,  Robert 
Garrison  and  Stephen  Dickinson  to  Alexander  Botts,  who  put  them  in 
the  New  Orleans  jail,  tied  them,  gave  them  25  lashes  each,  and  threat- 
ened them  with  instant  death  if  they  ever  told  that  they  were  free.  Botts 
sold  them  to  Jno.  Rudesel,  who  sold  Stephen  D.  to  a  Kentuckian,  Isaac 
and  Robert  to  McMahan.  McMahan,  when  he  found  that  they  were 
entitled  to  their  freedom,  wTote  to  Mr.  James  Hill,  of  Philadelphia,  that 
he  would  set  them  free  if  their  free  papers  were  sent  on  to  him.  He 
soon  after  died.   The  next  news  we  heard  was  from  a  letter  written  by 
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Hixoon  Gift,  th&t  McMahan  had  sold  Isaac  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
give  him  his  freedom  if  any  person  would  bring  or  send  him  his  free 
papers.  Here  my  mission  conmienced.  I  arrived  in  Memphis  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  On  the  next  day  I  walked  to  Raleigh,  10  miles,  to  see 
Hinson  Gift.  I  started  at  noon,  and  arriving  at  Raleigh  at  supper  time, 
spent  tbB  ni|^  at  the  tefwn. 

the  momiiig  I  fait  w  aioknii  about  the  i«iB  of  nqr  miHiiflo,  that 
,  I  detanniiied  to  taka  a  walk  in  the  voodi.  About  half  a  mife  tan  the 
town  I  found  in  difEsrent  places  seven!  ebves  cutting  wood.  I  aalDad 
eadl  of  them  if  he  ooiild  tsn  jne  whsfs  H.  Gilt  lived.  Ncneof.tiMnn 
oonid  teU  me  but  the  last  He  told  me  just  iriiat  I  wuted  to  knoir. 
I  ascertained  that  GUi  was  a  gunfaler,  and  mm  ikm  down  river  gMnMing, 
that  before  he  went  away  he  hMt  $1,200  gmnbHng  with  Jno.  Smpson; 
and  had  paid  him  with  Isaac ;  that  Simpson  was  down  river,  and  thst 
Jesao  was  keqnng  house  for  him.  This  was  a  new  feature  in  the  caaoi 
and  required  an  alteration  of  my  plan.  I  walked  back  to  Memphis  in 
the  evening;  the  slave  rode  aheiid,  and  agreed  to  bring  Isaac  with  him 
to  a  place  in  the  woods,  where  I  was  to  wait  till  they  came.  Faithful  to 
hia  promise,  he  came  with  Isaac  Ha\'iiig  paid  Dudley  the  slave  for  his 
services  and  holding  his  tongue,  I  sent  him  home,  and  agreed  with  Isaac 
to  meet  him  in  the  woods  a  half-mile  below  the  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi.  As  it  was  rainy  we  got  into  a  hollow  tree,  and  there 
settled  our  plan.  At  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  Thursday  we  met  in  the 
hollow  tree  again.  'Now,  Isaac,'  said  I,  'as  soon  as  the  boat  which  you 
now  Iiear  coming  stops  at  the  landing,  go  straight  on  board  and  take 
your  place  among  the  deck  passengers,  and  I  will  go  to  the  o^ytain  and 
agree  for  our  pasBBge.'  Sosakl,  sodone$and  the  next  mcn^ng^  awarm 
and  pisssant  morning,  we  bade  good^bjre  to  Uemphis^  snd  here  wa  are^ 
sale  and  sound  in  an  excellent  boat  We  are  now  8  mUes  tan  Ilfinois." 

About  1843  Mr.  Coffin  returned  from  Philadelphia  to  New- 
bury. Then  he  gaye  himself  to  a  kind  of  work  always  congenial 
to  him — historical  investigation  and  antiquarian  research.  He 
began  eamestly  his  "Sketch  of  the  History  id  Newbuiy,  New« 
bmyport,  and  West  Newbiuy,  from  1636  to  1846."  His  eone- 
spondenoe  was  exteneivei  and  he  could  number  among  hie  per- 
sonal friends  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country,  so  that  he 
had  many  valuable  aids  to  this  kind  of  study.  But  his  equip- 
ment consisted,  most  of  all,  in  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  verifying  of  facts,  which  were  never  in  his  hands 
diy  as  the  remainder  biscuit,  but  grew  vital  and  interesting. 
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He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New-England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1845.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  He  contributed  to 
"  The  Genealogical  Register  "  much  valuable  matter,  showiiig 
gteaib  induatiy  and  faitfaliil  investigatioii.  He  ako  publiahed  a 
"Sstoiy  of  Slave  Insaneetioiis,"  and  aome  family  genealof^ 

What  Mr.  Ooffin  did  under  lua  own  name,  or  ever  daimed  with 
any  fiterary  ownership,  was  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  really 
accomplished.  With  his  characteristic  good-fellowship  and  gen- 
erosity, as  well  as  his  interest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  he 
was  always  ready  to  help  any  one  in  search  of  facts  about  fami- 
lies or  places,  and  he  spent  time  and  labor  to  give  such  aid  with 
a  heartiness  as  if  he  were  receiving  instead  of  conferring  a  favor. 
He  helped  kindle  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  where  aearoely  any  had 
previously  eiiated,  or  fanned  that  into  a  flame  which,  but  for 
him,  would  have  easily  died  out.  Perhaps  he  mi^t  sometimes 
give  offence  when  his  knowledge  of  family  lines,  and  his  blunt 
honesty,  prevented  iiini  from  lending  his  aid  to  claims  of  re- 
flected honors  from  the  old  country,  which  strict  investigation 
would  not  warrant. 

In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  Mr.  Cofiin  suffered  much  from 
depression  of  spirits  caused  by  determination  of  Uood  to  the 
brain.  At  eueh  times  he  voluntarily  sought  treatment  in  the 
Insane  Asfyhun  at  Womster.  Even  hi  the  partial  obacuration 
of  hia  mind,  he  still  preserved  so  much  of  his  charaetefistic  kmd^ 
nesB  and  anecdote,  that  it  is  said  his  return  was  welcomed  by 
many  of  the  inmates.  On  one  occasion,  when  in  this  gloomy 
state  of  feeling,  he  made  a  call  upon  his  friend  Whittier,  to  whom 
he  confided  his  conviction  that  he  was  cast  off  and  utterly  con- 
denmed  by  God.  Mr.  Whittier  asked  hun  if  he  loved  those 
fellow-beings  who  might  be  no  better  than  he  was,  and  yet  bask 
inGod'afavor.  ''Yes,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  I  hyve  all  tiw  human  bdngi  He  has  made."  ^And  thee 
win  not  give  over  bving  and  praising  God  ?"  "  No,  I  love  God." 
''Well,  then,  Joehua,  if  thee  love  God,  and  love  thy  fellow-men, 
what  does  thee  suppose  that  Sutau  cau  find  for  thee  to  do? 
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Thee  may  be  sure  he  won't  have  thee  there."  Under  this  view, 
the  gloominess  was  uplifted,  and  his  whole  face  was  changed. 

Joshua  Coffia  died  June  24, 1864,  in  the  houae  in  which  he  was 
bom,  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children,  and  a  large  drcle  of  friends 
to  eheriah  the  memoiy  of  his  honest,  kindly  naturei  and  his  tise- 
fldlife.  His  epitaidi  was  written  by  hbpnpfl  and  futbfulfrie^ 
J.a.Whittier:— 

"Teacher  and  Christian,  rest  ! 
The  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Thy  work  of  tongue  and  pen 
Abiding  well  the  test 
Of  love  to  God  and  men. 
Here  let  thy  pupils  pause,  and  let  the  slave 
Smooth  with  free  hands  thy  gravel" 

The  following  sketch  of  Mr.  Coffin  was  drawn  by  his  much 
valued  pastor,  Dr.  Leonard  Withington,  and  it  is  both  just  to 
the  subject  and  characteristic  of  the  genius  and  insight  of  the 
writer:  — 

"He  was  more  distinguished  for  his  moral  and  mental  quahties  than 
for  his  prudential  He  had  no  desire  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  and  no 
power,  if  be  had  bad  the  desire.  HewMbomafoiieof  theoldeetfamiHee 
of  New  T^n^f^j  ind  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  oldest  houses.  He  grew 
up  under  New  En^snd  Inititatioiii,  snd'with  New  Eni^aad  impnwaioiis. 
W»  education  wee  not  consecutive  and  was  never  finished.  His  genend 
ehaiseter  was  evoywlicra  the  sane,  in.  youth,  in  manhood,  end  age. 
He  was  ahrays  a  lover  of  liberty,  and  of  liberty  of  the  New  England 
tjrpe,  enmhined  with  order  end  founded  on  reli^on.  Be  shrays  tluew 
himsBlf,  wfastever  cause  he  espoueed,  mto  ite  whole  convictifln  end  im> 
portance.  Be  was  no  half-way  man. 

"Wb  memory  was  pecuUar,  miscellaneous,  discurmve,  and  founded  on 
general  literature.  He  was  full  of  anecdote  and  a  considerable  share  of 
wit,  which  made  him  a  very  agreeable  speaker  in  those  assemblies  which 
he  was  called  to  address.  In  his  early  course  he  was  sometimes  called  by 
his  opponents  a  man  of  one  idea,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  cause  which 
be  espoused ;  but  there  is  no  harm  in  being  a  man  of  one  idea,  provided 
the  idea  is  big  enough  to  fill  the  heart  of  man  and  God.  Christ  seemed 
to  the  Jews  to  be  a  man  of  one  idea,  and  the  apostle  Paul  owns  up  to  t  he 
same  impeachment.   He  frankly  says,  'I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
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thing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified.'  When  Mr.  Gar- 
riaon  first  broke  ground  against  American  slavery,  Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of 
hi&  early  and  ardent  supporters.  In  his  suffered  persecution  and  in  his 
flontiiHM>H  unpopularity,  it  was  carious  to  Bee  how  our  friend  tempered 
hii  eoune^  boir  he  tteend  through  the  whirih^  ftniiC^  how  ha  adjiiitod 
his  former  admimtion  of  mm  to  Iua  present  ooovietioDa.  Hehadbeon  « 
great  admirer  of  Webster.  He  never  lost  his  iwerenoe  for  his  afaOitiee 
or  virtues,  and  never  railed  at  Um. 

"He  admired  Garrison  without  imitating  his  iMilts.  He  joined  in  Us 
eanse  and  avoided  It'f  impeifimsiits*  Hiore  of  ringolaiitieB  wm 
maoifssted  which  we  eonsider  of  the  utmost  importance.  Heietheliri^i^ 
est  part  of  his  chaiaeter  shone  forth.  His  pious  friends  felt  some  soIicU 
tude  lest  in  the  general  apathy  of  the  church,  and  the  influence  the  anti- 
!ilavery  cause  had  on  thousands  in  shaking  their  faith,  and  *^'*p*4*"C  their 
Christian  simplicity,  our  departed  friend,  too,  should  be  borne  away  by 
the  torrent.  But  he  drew  the  linn  and  was  as  firm  as  a  rock.  Though 
the  most  zealous  of  abolitionists,  he  never  forgot  that  he  was  a  humble 
Christian.  He  blamed  Christians,  but  never  trampled  on  the  church. 
He  advocated  liberty,  but  never  discarded  his  Bible.  Indeed,  he  drew 
his  anti-slavery  sentiments  from  the  Bible.  'I  foUow  Mr.  Garriaoa,' 
said  he,  'usque  ad  ara$f  and  no  farther.'" 

A  pleaaing  portrait  of  Mr.  CoflBn  is  given  in  the  tribute  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Mr.  Whittier.  When  Mr.  Coffin  read  it  he 
said  with  mingled  gratification  and  simplicity,  "Another  insect 
eaught  in  amber."  A  few  of  the  two  hundred  lines  of  tlie  poem 
we  copied  heie. 

TO  MY  OLD  SCHOOLMASTER. 

AH  1PI8TLB  NOT  AFTIB  THK  MAMXEB  Or  HOBACB. 

"I, — the  man  of  middle  yean, 
In  whoae  sable  locks  appean 
Many  a  warning  fleck  of  gray,  — 
Looking  back  to  that  far  day, 
And  thy  primal  leaeons,  fed 
Grateful  smiles  my  lips  unseal. 
As,  remembering  thee,  I  blend 
Olden  teacher,  present  friend. 
Wise  with  antiquarian  search 
•      In  the  scrolls  of  State  and  Church; 
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Named  on  history's  title-page, 
Parish  clerk  aod  justice  sage; 
For  tiiB  Hgrule's  wholeaome  awe 
Widdiog  nov  tho  mnxd  of  liw. 

GoftiMriiig  up  the  •oittend  iMm 
Whioh  the  wiokMlnbTl  oast 
OmmIbm  from  bar  ao  Jib  pMwd,— 
Twofold  dtuen  art  Uum, 
Freem&n  of  tha  paat  and  now. 
He  who  bore  thy  name  of  old 
Midway  in  the  heavoos  did  hold 
Over  Gibeon  moon  and  sun; 
Thou  hast  bidden  them  backward  nm; 
Of  to-day  the  present  ray 
Flinging  ovar  yesterdi^  1 " 
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J08IAH  QuiNCY  was  bora  in  Boston  on  the  fourth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1772,  in  a  house  on  that  part  of  Washington  Street,  then 
called  Marlboro  Stoeet,  not  far  from  the  old  Province  House. 
He  died  in  the  town  of  Quincy  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1864. 
Bom  before  the  Bevolution  began,  he  was  a  boy  when  an  abso- 
lutely new  flyBtem  of  goveromeDt  was  Inanguiated  amidst  doubts 
^nd  feaiBy  and  he  lived  to  see  it  beoome  the  most  stable  in  the 
world.  He  enjoyed  the  unique  privilege  of  watching  every  step 
in  the  gradual  development  of  his  country  from  its  birth  ui  pov- 
erty and  weakness  to  its  maturity  as  one  of  the  greatest  and 
richest  of  nations.  He  heard  the  first  cannon  fired  in  the  Rev- 
olution; he  was  in  college  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
and  in  active  poHtical  life  during  the  War  of  1812;  he  opposed 
and  hated  the  Mexican  War  as  every  honest  Northern  man 
did;  and  he  lived  to  lejoioe  over  the  "crowning  mercies"  of 
Qet^buxg  and  Yieksburg,  which  decided  the  great  strug^ 
to  maintain  the  Union. 

Few  men  have  been  better  fitted  by  inherited  and  acquired 
force  of  character  to  take  part  in  the  process  of  creating  a  great 
nation.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  heredity,  Josiah 
Quincy  had  as  much,  if  not  more,  right  to  inherit  an  energetic 
public  spirit  than  any  other  American  then  living.  The  Quincy 
family  in  eveiy  generation  since  the  first  emigrant  of  the  name, 
had  fumished  to  puUic  life  men  of  abililyy  education,  and  psr 
triotio  ehaiacter. 

Edmund  Quuicy,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1633,  was 
a  man  of  subetance  and  education.   He  at  once  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  government  of  the  young  colony,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  General  Court.  He  was  only  thirty-three  yean  old 
when  he  died.  His  son  of  the  same  name  lived  mainly  xcptm  hie 
estate  in  Qimu^,  tiieii  a  part  of  Braantrae,  and  was  a  magistrate, 
a  representative  in  tbe  General  Court,  the  lieutenantHsoloDel  of 
the  Suffolk  Rqpmftnt»  and  in  the  perilous  oiiais  brought  on  by 
AndroB  was  made  a  member  of  the  Cbmmittee  of  Safety.  His 
son,  the  third  Edmund,  was  engaged  in  the  public  service  in 
many  capacities  nearly  all  his  life,  and  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  efficient  citizens  of  the  Province.  He  was  a  magistrate,  a 
councillor,  the  colonel  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  and  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  serving  in  the  last  named  office 
for  neaify  twenty  years.  He  died  in  England  in  1737-381  while 
acting  as  Agent  for  the  CSokmy.  His  nephew,  John,  for  whom 
the  town  of  Quhu^  was  named,  and  who  died  in  1767,  just  in 
time  to  give  lus  name  to  Us  greater  great-grandson  just  then 
bom,  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
useful  men  of  his  day.  He  was  councillor  and  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  many  years. 

Judge  Quincy 's  son  Josiah  was  a  successful  merchant,  the 
colonel  of  the  Suffolk  Regiment,  a  man  of  great  cultivation,  and 
a  warm  and  lifelong  friend  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  He  out- 
lived his  more  celebrated  son,  Josiah  Qumey,  Jr.,  and  died  in 
1784.  The  father  of  Josiah  Quin<^,  the  subject  of  this  Monoir, 
was  the  above  named  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  the  patriot  and  martyr, 
who  gave  liis  life,  as  well  as  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his  best 
energies,  to  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  was 
bom  in  1744,  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1763,  and 
three  years  afterwards,  upon  receiving  his  Master's  degree  from 
that  institution,  delivered  an  oration  upon  "Patriotism/'  the 
ability  and  eloquence  of  which  brought  him  at  once  into  notice. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  dispkyed  rare 
courags  in  acting  with  John  Adams  as  counsel  for  Oaptain 
Treettm  at  his  trial  for  murder.  His  fervid  eloquence  at  public 
meetuigs  and  liis  ardent  appeals  in  the  public  press  made  him, 
though  still  young,  one  of  tbe  leaders  of  the  Revolutionary 
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movement  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  1774  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellow-patriots  on  a  secret  mission  to  England.  His  strength 
was  exhausted  by  his  untiring  labors,  and  he  died  in  sight  of 
land  near  GHouoester,  on  his  way  home  in  1775,  at  the  aariy  a^d 
of  tiUrty-one  yean.  His  brother,  Samuel,  was  of  a  more  eonaei^ 
▼attve  temper,  and  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Crown.  He 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  rose  to  be  Sotidtor-Qeneral  of  the 
Colony.  He  left  Boston  in  1776  with  the  English  troops,  and 
never  returned,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  attorney-general 
of  the  Island  of  Antigua,  and  died  in  office  on  that  island  in 
1789. 

Josiah  Quincy  inherited  both  the  enthusiasm  of  his  father 
and  the  oonservatism  of  his  uncle.  He  was  impetuous,  ottt- 
spoken,  absolutely  feartoss  in  irord  and  deed  like  his  father,  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  i^pieoiating  what  was  of  value  in 
the  past,  methodical,  pMnstaking,  and  tenacious  of  his  own 
opinions.  Hiis  extended  reference  has  been  made  to  the  history 
of  Mr.  Quincy  's  ancestry  because  it  is  the  most  noted  instance 
of  continuous  and  transmitted  ability  known  in  the  annals  of 
Massachusetts.  It  should  also  be  added  that  Mr.  Quincy  lived 
to  see  three  other  Josiah  Quincys  in  descending  sequence  in  his 
own  immediate  family, — all  three,  men  of  great  ability,  —  his 
son,  grandson,  and  g^^at-grandson.  As  a  wit  of  the  day  de- 
scribed it,  the  f smil^  consisted  of  Jo,  Jo-sire,  and  Jo's  grandsire. 

Josiah  Quincy  lived  with  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  William 
Phillips,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston,  in  his  father^s  house 
upon  Washington  Street  until  April,  1775,  when  the  approach  of 
war  drove  the  widow  with  her  only  child  to  Norwich,  Ck)nnecti- 
cut,  where  her  father  had  established  himself  and  where  they  all 
remained  imtil  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  They  then  moved  to 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  soon  after  to  Mr.  Phillips'  home  in  Boston, 
where  Josiah  lived  until  he  went  away  to  schooL  In  1778  he 
was  sent  to[the  Phillips  Acadony  at  Andover,  and  remained  there 
ei^t  yean,  when  he  entered  Harvard  OcXkgfi  in  1786,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1790  with  the  highest  honors  of  the 
class.  His  conduct  during  his  college  course  was  irreproachable. 
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but  there  was  nothing  in  his  life  there  to  call  for  special  remark* 
After  hk  graduatioa  he  lived  at  home  with  Yob  mother  in  her 
bouse  isgm  Oourt  Street  in  Boston,  studied  for  the  bar,  and  was 
adnntted  to  praetioe  In  1793.  Duriqg  the  foDowhig  year  he 
first'  met  the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  maiiied, — Eflisa  Susan 
Morton,  dau^ter  of  John  Morton  of  New  York  and  Maria 
Sophia  Kemper,  — while  she  was  visiting  friends  in  Boston;  and 
in  June,  1797,  they  were  married.  She  was  a  woman  of  refine- 
ment and  character  and  of  great  natural  ability,  and  was  a  worthy 
helpmate  to  him  in  the  many  trying  positions  of  his  life  until 
she  died,  September  1, 1850.  They  lived  with  his  mother  until 
her  death,  whieh  ooouired  not  long  after  his  marriage. 

Until  his  eHeetion  to  Oongress  in  1804^  Mr.  Qnmqr  devoted 
himself  to  the  praetioe  of  law  and  to  poUtios,  but  his  taste  foi: 
publie  life  was  too  strong  to  allow  that  midivided  attention  to 
his  profession  without  which  success  in  the  practice  of  law  is 
unattainable.  He  deUvered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  year  1798.  It  was  an  eloquent  and  masterly  effort, 
and  brought  him  at  once  into  public  notice.  Ita  effect  upon  his 
audience  proved  him  to  be  an  orator  no  less  fervid  and  passion- 
ate than  his  father.  He  served  in  the  State  Senate  for  a  dunt 
tune  in  the  year  1801^  and  m  ^  same  year  was  eleeted  to  Oon- 
gress as  the  Eepresentativeof  a  Boston  distiiet,and  of  course  as 
a  Federafist.  He  began  at  onoe  an  elaborate  eourse  of  study 
as  a  preparation  for  the  due  performance  of  lua  duties  as  a  legis- 
lator, an  example  which  might  well  be  imitated  by  his  suc- 
ce^ors  in  that  ofRce.  He  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the 
Ninth^CongreeSi  and  served  as  one  of  a  helpless  minority  during 
sueoessive  Congresses  until  he  voluntarily  declined  re-election  in 
1813.  Fortunately  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
humiliating  condition  of  this  ooimtry  during  those  oght  years. 
The  incapacity,  duplicity,  and  oowardiee  of  the  Admhiistration 
during  those  years  have  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  the  able 
work  of  Henry  Adams,  that  the  discomfort  of  Mr.  Quincy's  posi- 
tion, and  his  eagerness  to  be  relieved  from  it  after  eight  years  of 
powerlessnees,  can  be  readily  understood.  He  establishedi  howr 
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ever,  a  national  reputatioa  by  his  fearless  oppoeitioii  t6  many 
of  the  AdmiiuetratioD  measures  and  by  the  eloquent  and  power> 
f ul  pwMcntation  of  his  views. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat  he  found  himself  obliged  to  protest 
vigorously  against  the  nunous  policy  of  the  Embargo.  Hie  three 
meet  important  measures  of  government  against  which  he  strug- 
gled in  vain  during  his  congressional  term  were  the  Embargo, 
the  war  with  England,  and  the  Admission  of  Louisiana  as  a 
State  without  the  consent  of  the  other  States.  He  also  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  law  of  1807 
prohibiting  the  slave  tiade.  His  ablest  speeches,  however,  were 
those  delivered  by  him  during  his  attack  upon  the  Embargo, 
that  /eio  i€  se  legislation,  the  ruin  of  New  England's  industries; 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  persistent  attacks  upon  it  that  this 
foolish  poUcy  was  finally  abandoned.  He  soon  incurred  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Southern  Democrats  by  his  frankness  in  speech  and 
his  power  of  sarcasm,  and  they  tried  in  vain  by  personal  abuse 
and  threats  of  violence  to  silence  him.  He  refused  to  be  si- 
lenced, however,  and  declared  from  his  seat  that  he  could  not  by 
such  means  be  driven  to  recognise  what  he  considered  the  fool- 
ish and  unchristian  practice  of  duelling,  and  that  he  would  not 
notice  personal  attacks  upon  him  except  by  contemptuous  si- 
lence. As  he  himself  described  it  in  one  of  his  lettem,  ''the 
language  of  the  Southern  leaders  was  systematically  such  as  to 
proffer  the  alternative  of  disgrace  or  a  duel."  He  declined  to 
accept  either  alternative.  His  speeches,  one  deUvered  in  the 
year  1808  against  the  Embargo,  and  the  other  in  January,  1810, 
against  the  admission  of  Louisiana,  are  perhaps  those  best  re- 
membered by  later  generations.  In  the  latter  speech  occurred 
the  often  quoted  passage  upon  the  rij^t  of  secession.  His  ar> 
gument  was  that  no  new  State  oould  be  admitted  without  the 
formal  consent  of  the  States  themselves,  just  as  no  new  partner 
could  be  admitted  into  an  establidied  firm  without  the  consent 
of  the  then  members  of  the  partnership.  His  words,  uttered  in 
the  heat  of  debate,  were  these :  "  If  this  bill  passes,  the  bonds  of 
this  Union  are  dissolved,  the  States  which  compose  it  are  free 
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Ihmi  their  moral  oUigalaoiiB,  and  it  will  be  then^t  of  all,  as  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  aome,  to  prepare  definitely  for  a  separation, 

amicably  if  they  can,  violently  if  they  must."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  New  England  States  were  dangerously  near  se- 
cession. It  was  widely  believed  that  hatred  to  manufactures  on 
the  part  of  the  Southern  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  and  a 
desire  to  ruin  New  England's  industries,  were  the  xeal  causes  for 
their  advocacy  of  the  £mbargo,  and  even  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land. Their  treatment  in  GongiesB  of  Northern  mmbers  cer- 
tainly had  little  tendency  to  dtsabuae  New  Eng^d  of  this  be- 
lief, whether  weQ  founded  or  not  Fortmiately  the  war  came  to 
an  end  before  the  movement  had  gathered  any  substantial 
strength. 

In  January,  1812,  Mr.  Quincy  enjoyed  the  unusual  pleasure  of 
having  his  speech  in  favor  of  a  Navy  meet  the  approval  of  all 
parties.  It  was  his  only  experience  of  the  kind,  however.  In 
the  following  year,  in  January,  1813,  he  spoke  so  boldly,  so  ably, 
and  with  sueh  bitter  sarcasm,  against  the  proposed  invasion  of 
Oanada,  that  Hemy  C9ay,  who  was  then  Speaker  of  the  House, 
felt  obliged  to  answer  it  himself  vpon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  extraordinary  vehemence  and  abuse.  Mr.  Quincy's  eoorse 
in  Congress  stamped  him  as  an  orator  of  unusual  force,  an  aljle 
debater,  and  as  a  man  of  progressive  ideas,  undaunted  courage, 
and  true  patriotism.  The  strain  upon  him,  however,  was  too 
great  to  be  borne  longer,  and  he  resigned  in  discouragement  and 
despair  the  task  of  combating  a  victorious  and  insolent  ma- 
jority* 

For  a  while  after  his  retain  to  private  life  he  rejoiced  m  his 
freedom  and  in  the  opportunities  for  study,  wlueh  he  duly  im- 
proved, but  he  was  too  Taluable  a  citisen  to  be  left  unemployed, 

and  he  was  soon  requested  and  consented  tO  serve  again  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts,  of  which 
latter  body  he  became  Speaker  in  1820-21.   In  both  of  these 
bodies  he  was  easily  the  leader  of  public  opinion,  and  was  an 
active  and  useful  member.  In  1820  lie  served  as  a  delegate  from 
BoeUm  to  the  Convention  called  to  revise  the  original  Oonstitu- 
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tion  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  1822  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Judge  of  the  Municipal  Ck>urt  of  Boston,  which  he  filled  to  gen- 
eral satisfaction.  In  the  following  year  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
the  new  city  of  Boston,  and  ssrod  in  that  office  by  succeiBive 
reSleetioiia  from  1823  until  1829,  wben  he  declined  vegleetiofii  in 
coPBequence  of  a  faetiouB  oppodtion  to  hia  lenomination.  This 
was  eanaed  by  hiarefiiaal  to  appoint  aa  chief  of  the  fiie  depart^ 
ment  a  political  demagogue  unfit  for  the  position. 

His  administration  of  the  government  of  the  city  left  a  lasting 
impress  upon  the  system  of  mimicipal  government,  not  only  in 
this  State,  but  throughout  the  whole  country.    He  dovoted 
himself  with  hia  usual  energy  to  the  task  of  oiganizing  a  new 
q^atem  of  government,  and  his  efforts  were  as  successful  as  they 
weie  eonatant  and  untiring.  It  was  truthfully  aaid  of  hia  ad- 
miniatiation  thafhe  left  the  dty  beautified,  the  police  improved, 
the  fixe  department  refoimed,  and  the  whole  mty  in  better  eon- 
ditlon."  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  in  office  and  to  act  as 
host  to  Lafayette  on  his  triumphal  visit  to  Boston  in  1824,  and 
he  delivered  for  the  second  time  the  Fourth  of  July  oration,  on 
July  4, 1826,  a  day  made  memorable  by  the  death  of  both  Adams 
and  Jefferson.  In  the  course  of  his  oration  he  paid  a  touching 
tribute  to  John  Adams,  then  at  the  point  of  death,  though  it 
was  not  then  known  that  he  was  bo  near  his  end.  Mr.  Quincy 
found  time,  moreover,  among  Ida  multifarious  duties,  to  write  a 
"  Municipal  History  of  Boston,"  and  a  life  of  lus  father,  Joeiah 
Quincy,  Junior,  and  to  advocate  and  carry  through  in  spite  of 
violent  opposition  a  system  of  public  improvements,  of  which  the 
Quincy  Market  and  the  district  surrounding  it  still  exist  as  mon- 
uments of  his  energy  and  belief  in  the  future  development  of  his 
beloved  city.   He  was  not  surprised  at  the  opposition  to  hia 
renomination,  for  he  had  but  recently  declared  that  no  man 
could  do  his  duty  in  the  office  of  mayor  without  being  turned 
out  of  it  The  City  of  Boston  acknowledged  its  oUigatioii  to 
hun  many  yean  afterward  by  the  erection  of  the  statue  of  him 
which  now  stands  in  front  of  the  <dd  City  Hall. 

Immediately  after  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  mayor,  he 
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was,  on  the  29(h  day  of  Januaiy,  1829,  nomSnated  and  eleeted 
by  tbe  Corporation  and  Boaid  ol  Oveaoea,  the  President  of 
Harvaid  CSoDege,  to  eueoeed  Fkcddent  Kirklend,  who  had  re- 
signed. He  accepted  the  office  after  mature  deliberation,  as  it 

involved  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Cambridge,  and  the  sun- 
dering of  all  his  ties  to  Boston.  He  was  duly  inaugurated  in 
June,  1829,  and  proved  to  be  admirably  fitted  for  the  position, 
serving  with  general  approbation  until  his  resignation  in  the 
year  1845.  The  finances  of  the  collage  had  gradually  fallen  into 
great  eonfuaUm.  With  the  awigtanffie  of  memberB  of  the  CSor> 
poiatMniylfr.  Qmni^  sueeeeded  in  restoring  them  to  asale  basia; 
and  by  a  vigonras  and  progresBive  adnunistiationof  the  eoDege, 
he  put  new  fife  into  its  eoiurses  of  study,  and  inaugurated  the 
system  of  elective  education,  which  has  since  been  carried,  after 
some  apparent  retrogression,  to  its  present  advanced  position. 
His  relations  with  the  students  were  paternal  and  agreeable, 
and  they  respected  him  even  when  they  resisted  his  endeavors 
to  reform  them.  Once  only  did  he  make  himself  unpopular  to 
the  eoU^jians,  and  that  was  in  the  year  1834,  when  he  actual^ 
eonoelmi  the,  to  them,  preposteroos  idea  that  students  should 
be  punished  by  the  Oourts  of  the  Oommanwealth  for  flagrant 
outrage  against  persons  and  property  eommitted  by  them.  This 
much  needed  reform  was  strenuously  resisted  as  an  attack  upon 
the  liberty  and  privilege  of  the  student  class.  It  was  approved, 
however,  by  the  general  public  and  by  the  sober  second  judg- 
ment of  the  students  themselves.  For  a  time,  however,  hia 
popularity  vanished.  During  his  occupation  of  the  Presidenqr, 
he  published  the  "  History  of  Harvard  College  "  in  two  vulumeB, 
wh&h  is  still  the  standard  authority  upon  that  subject. 

During  his  wdteained  retirement  fhmi  pubfie  life  and  until 
his  death  hi  the  year  1864^  he  lived  with  his  books  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family  and  friends  for  i^neteen  yean.  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  well-known  review  of  Mr.  Quincy's 
life,  truly  describes  the  last  part  of  his  life  as  the  most  beautiful. 
It  was  the  calm  after  the  storm,  the  well-earned  rest  after  a  long 
ife  of  labor  and  nsefulnftaa.  In  it  he  lacked  none  of  the  bless* 
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1099  "whieh  sbouM  aeoompany  old  age,  as  honor,  love,  obedi- 
ence, troops  of  friendB,"  and  he  was  univenuUy  fespeeted  by 
the  eommumty  in  which  he  fi^ed.  Until  just  before  his  death 

he  retained  his  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  his  books  and 
even  in  his  studies,  and  was  aa  outspoken  in  his  abhorrence  of 
slavery  as  he  had  b^n  in  the  earher  days  of  the  slave  power. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  at  different 
periods  a  "Life  of  James  Graham,"  " Oration  before  Washington 
Benevolent  Society  d  Boston,''  "Life  of  John  Quini^  Adams," 
"A  Flea  for  Harvard,"  Address  to  the  Free  States,"  **(kt^ 
ttons,"etc.  Hr.Quincy  was  eleeted  an  honorary  meinber  of  this 
Sodety  in  1840. 
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Altan  Lambon  mm  bom  in  Weitoa,  MMBaehOBetto,  November 
18,  1792.  HiB  father,  John  Lamaon,  was  bom  in  the  same 

town  in  1760,  and  his  grandfather  waa  also  bom  in  Weston  in 
1724.  His  mother,  Hannah  Ayers,  was  born  in  Ncedham, 
Massachusetts.  Alvan  worked  on  his  father's  farm  mitil  he  left 
home  to  prepare  for  college.  He  was  fond  of  reading  and  study, 
althoi^  he  liked  play  like  other  boys.  Correct  in  his  conduct 
he  also  ranked  high  as  a  achoUur.  ''We  all  thouglit  everything 
of  Alvan  Lamson,"  said  one  who  knew  him  at  the  district  sehool, 
"and  we  were  all  proud  of  him  as  a  aehohur."  He  afterward 
studied  some  tune  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kendall  of  Weston,  and 
then  went  to  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover.  While  there  he 
worked  for  his  board;  but,  having  signified  his  intention  to  study 
divinity,  his  tuition  was  fr^. 

He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1810;  there  he  acted  as  a  mon- 
itor, for  which  he  received  compensation;  and  for  attending  a 
table  in  ''Commons  Hall"  he  had  his  board  without  chaige. 
To  meet  his  expenses  he  also  kept  school  in  the  winter.  He 
graduated  in  1814  in  a  dasB^  several  of  whom,  like  hunself ,  were 
afterward  ^ninent  in  life.  Of  these  were  the  Rev.  James  Walker, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  William  H.  Brescott,  LL.D.,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  D.D.,  minister  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston,  Pliny 
Merrick,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  the  Rev. 
Andrew  Bigelow,  D.D.,  Benjamin  A.  Gould,  master  of  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School,  Hon.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  and  other  well- 
known  men.  He  early  took  a  high  rank  in  his  class,  and  main> 
tained  it  to  the  end,  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta 
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Kb^p^  Society.  *He  never  slighted  a  ledtation/'  said  a  rlnm 
mate,  "and  he  was  one  of  the  vety  hest  miteni  in  the  daas." 

For  two  yean  after  graduation  he  was  a  tutor  in  Bowdoin 
College;  he  then  entered  the  Divinity  MmkA  at  Oambridge,  and 

graduated  in  its  first  class,  1817.  In  1818  he  was  in\dted  to 
settle  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in  Dedham, 
and  wiis  ordained  October  29  of  that  year.  Throughout  the 
protracted  legal  contest  in  which  his  Society  became  involved, 
by  wbkh  the  relative  rights  of  Chutoh  and  Parish  in  Massachu- 
setts  weie  final^  determined,  his  own  eouise  was  eahn,  altliough 
firm,  and  was  puraued  with  a  spirit  of  qvdetnessy  good  judgment, 
and  Christian  oonsidmtion,  whieh  contributed  hugely  to  the 
hannony  and  peaoe  with  whieh  the  eonfficting  doctrinal  daims 
and  legal  rights  involved  in  the  ciise  were  finally  adjusted. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  distinguished  for  his  care  in  the  per- 
fecting of  his  sermons.  "I  suppose,"  said  a  brother  minister 
eminent  like  himself,  "  that  he  never  carried  into  the  pulpit  a 
sermon  which  he  had  not  carefully  prepared.  In  this  respect  he 
became  an  example  to  his  brethren.''  His  peojrie  confirmed  the 
truthfuhiflss  of  what  he  said  to  them  of  his  own  past  life-wmk. 
"I  have  widied  to  bring  you  the  fndt  of  my  maturest  thouc^t, 
being  unwilling  to  lay  a  crude  offering,  or  one  which  cost  noth- 
ing and  was  worth  nothing,  on  the  altar."  His  great  success 
and  his  reputation  in  this  respect  led  to  his  being  placed,  for 
q\i\ie  a  number  of  years,  on  the  committee  to  ^T^jn^  the  stu- 
dents in  Harvard  College  in  rhetoric. 

As  a  pastor  his  visits  were  faithful,  83rmpathetic,  consoling  and 
helpf  uL  He  describes  the  burden  which  he  often  felt  in  meetiitg 
those  in  trouble.  ''A  minister/'  he  says,  ''bears  the  grisfiB  of 
his  people.  Hie  burden  of  them  lies  on  his  spirits,  and  he  can- 
not, if  he  would,  throw  it  off;  he  cannot  wallc  on  his  way  with  a 
light  heart."  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  Sunday  school, 
and  continued  to  teach  a  Bible  class  in  it,  although  feeble  in 
body,  until  the  Sunday  but  one  before  his  death.  His  interest 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  town  was  very  great.  For  many 
years  he  was  on  the  school  committee;  and  no  man  labored 
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harder  than  he  did  in  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  visiting 
of  the  schools,  and  the  raising  of  their  standard  and  character. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  final  success  of  his  own  efforts  with  thooe  of 
others  in  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  the  town. 
'  Dr.  Lamaon  accomplished  a  laige  work  in  hia  study.  He  had 
a  strong  loffB  of  books,  and  was  a  wide  reader;  he  enj<^yed  the 
ancient  dasmeB,  and  was  familiar  with  the  best  Eng^  and 
American  authm.  While  his  naturally  strong  mind,  broadly 
eolttrated,  ted  hhn  to  prefer  solid  fiterature  and  profound  writ- 
ings, he  enjoyed,  in  their  place,  the  best  fiction  and  romance. 
His  special  interest  seems  to  have  been  in  historical  and  anti- 
quarian productions.  His  professional  preferences  made  him 
most  at  home  in  the  department  of  theology,  and  by  eminence 
in  ecclesiastical  history.  His  large  mental  furniture  prepared 
him  for  distinctbn  in  composition,  and  his  habits  of  accurate 
thouglht  and  refined  taste  rendered  hun  an  admirable  critic. 
He  had  a  wen-balanced  and  judicial  mind,  and  a  broad  catholic 
spirit  which  fitted  him  to  appreciate  all  true  excellence. 

Dr.  Lamson's  love  of  truth  shone  out  in  everything  that  came 
from  his  jx^n.  His  strict  justice  led  him  many  times,  while  he 
might  differ  from  others  in  their  beliefs,  to  say,  he  did  of 
Origen  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History/'  "We  mean  not  to  be  his 
apologist.  Our  aim  has  been  to  be  simply  the  historian  of  his 
opinions,  not  to  combat  or  defend  them."  Whatever  topie  he 
takes  up,  you  fed  sure,  as  you  read  on,  that  he  has  all  the  knowl- 
edge needed  for  his  task,  that  his  bvestigation  has  been  thor- 
ough, and  that  its  results  wiH  be  reliable.  Impartial,  compre- 
hensive, complete  in  its  treatment,  you  feel  confident  he  is  likely 
to  give  you  the  pure  truth  on  the  subject  before  him.  There  is 
a  charm,  too,  in  his  style;  it  is  clear,  accurate,  chaste,  and  lx»au- 
tiful.  What  be  writes,  you  feel  certain,  will  be  independent 
and  deliberate,  never  crude,  because  never  written  hastily  or 
carelessly.  He  was  conscientious  iA. giving  to  the  public  only 
what  he  leally  believed  to  be  true.  "I  like,"  said  he, ''to  sat- 
isfy mysdf  and  verify  eveiythhig."  He  took  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, especially  in  important  mattera^  on  the  unsupported,  bOf 
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dividual  o^Hiiion  of  oihen,  and  this  ^vea  an  emptional  value 

to  Mb  writings. 

Dr.  Lamson  felt  a  deep  interest  in  general  history,  and  pursued 
investigations  on  antiquarian  and  genealogical  subjects  with 
candor,  perseverance,  and  great  accuracy.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  historical  aocietieB  in  which  he  read  original  papers, 
and  he  entned  to  aome  extent  into  the  discussions  of  those 
societjes.  But,  from  the  procinmhmtipg  cast  of  hia  mind  and 
oharaoter,  he  devoted  himaelf  duefly  to  eodeaiaatical  histoiy. 
His  taste  waa  shown  in  the  labor  he  bestowed  on  the  writing  of 
his  great  work,  "The  Church  of  the  First  Three  Oenturies." 
This  volume  was  the  result  of  studies,  embodied,  through  several 
successive  years,  in  articles  of  "  The  Christian  Examiner,"  to 
which  he  afterward  added  many  valuable  pages,  the  fruit  of  sub- 
sequent examination  and  reflection.  It  first  appeared  in  1860, 
and  an  enlarged  edition  was  published,  after  his  death,  in  1865. 
An  edition  was  also  published  in  London  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  in  1875.  This  book,  containing 
as  it  does  oondusions  drawn  from  a  thoroiig^  research  in  the 
best  commentators,  written  in  their  several  languages  and  mak- 
ing an  octavo  volume  of  more  than  four  hundred  pages,  became 
a  standard  work. 

Dr.  Lamson  wrote  the  article  on  Unitarianism  for  Rupp's 
"  History  of  Religious  Denominations."  As  an  exposition  of  the 
views  hdd  by  ''Unitarian  Congregationalists  o!  the  United 
States"  at  that  period  it  is  an  impartial  and  reliable  statement 
It  was  afterward  published  as  a  tract  by  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  and  reached  a  circulation  of  eleven  thousand 
copies.  In  1824  appeared  a  traet  of  bis  entitled  ''Doctrine  of 
Two  Natures  in  Jesus  Clirist,"  which  reached  three  editions;  an- 
other, "The  Foundation  of  Our  Confidence  in  the  Saviour,"  was 
published  in  1834;  and  a  third,  entitled  "Earnestness  in  Reh- 
gion,"  in  1855.  Meantime  Dr.  Lamson,  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Barrett,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  edited,  in  1830  and  1831,  "  The  Unitar 
rian  Advocate  in  1835|  with  the  Rev.  Qeoige  Bkgiey  he  edited 
"The  Boston  Observer/'  and  fnm  1844  to  1849,  with  the  Rev, 
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Dr.  Gannett,  "  The  Christian  Examiner."  In  1857  he  published 
a  volume  of  sermons.  Throughout  his  writings  he  is  firm  and 
dear  in  expressing  his  own  views,  and  yet  liberal  aod  broad  in 
his  estimate  of  opinions  dififering  from  his  own.  "If  others  do 
not  aooept  me/'  he  says,  "that  maJces  no  diffetenoe.  I  will  own 
them  as  Christians,  so  loQg  as  th^  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  Qirist,  bow  their  hearts  to  his  teachings,  and  render  him 
honor  and  revermoe  in  theh*  11^." 

Minor  writings  by  Dr.  Liiinson  are  found  scattered  through 
many  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  embrace  lengthy  articles, 
reviews  more  or  less  extended,  notices  of  books,  sermons  and 
other  publications,  covering  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years.  To 
these  we  must  add  his  printed  discourses;  five  biographical  fu- 
neral sermons;  a  "  Histoiy  of  the  First  Church  and  Parish  in 
Dedham"  in  three  discourses  puUished  in  1839;  those  on  ordi- 
nation or  amuTerBSiy  occasions;  a  disoouise  before  the  Massaehu- 
setts  Oonyenlion  of  Congregational  Ifiniaters  in  1846;  one  givai 
as  the  Dudleian  Lecture  at  Harvard  College  in  1834;  "Agricul- 
tural Life  in  Some  of  its  Intellectual  Aspect'',"  an  aildress  be- 
fore the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society  in  1857;  and  a  discourse 
delivered  on  the  National  Fast  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
President  Harrison  in  1841.  In  1837  he  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.D.  from  Harvard  College;  in  1840  he  was  chosen  a  resident 
member  of  tfaasadiusetts  Historical  Society,  and  m  1847  was 
made  a  oorre^Kmding  member  of  the  New-Enghmd  Historic 
Genealogical  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Dedhani  Historical  Society  and  was  elected  its  first  Presi- 
dent, and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  senior  vice-President 
of  the  Dedham  Institution  for  Savings. 

Dr.  Trftfnaon  had  by  nature  a  delicate  constitution,  which  was 
strengthened  however  by  labor  on  his  father's  farm  in  boy- 
hood. During  middle  life  he  sufifered  for  some  years  from 
using  water  oonveg^  in  lead  pipes.  This  produced  paralysis 
of  certain  musdes,  and  for  a  time  unfitted  him  for  his  usual 
porscdts.  Later  in  life  he  had  a  fall  wluch  caused  a  fracture  of 
the  thigh,  and  he  was  also  aliiicted  by  a  serious  bronchial  af- 
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feetion.  StOl,  by  great  em  and  ngiilar  habits,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  reach  the  age  of  seventy-two  years. 

His  future  character  had  been  foreshadowed  from  the  first. 
He  was  a  great  reader  from  his  childhood;  and  his  natural  tastes 
led  him  to  say,  when  quite  a  small  boy,  "  I  mean  to  be  a  min- 
ister." This  idea  followed  him  through  his  youth,  and,  com-- 
bined  with  a  not  unambitious  qnrit,  it  called  forth,  as  his  sister 
retates  of  him  when  in  ooUegei  the  remark  that  ''he  meant  to 
be  a  Doetor  of  Divinity."  Be  always  stood  hi^,  both  in  hie 
profession  and  as  a  literary  man;  humble,  modest,  unassuming 
in  manner,  he  yet  illustrated  the  great  truth  that  character 
makes  reputation,  and  by  all  who  could  appreciate  his  worth 
he  was  marked  as  a  man  destined  for  distinction.  Although 
sensitive,  quiet,  and  retiring  by  nature,  he  enjoyed  society,  and 
was  made  happy  by  seeing  others  engaged  in  cheerful  inter- 
course,  and  he  contributed  a  generous  share  himself  to  the  good 
company  around  hun.  Habituajiy  serious,  he  had  stitt  a  genial 
disposition,  could  be  murthful  at  times,  and  was  qtdck  to  per- 
ceive and  respond  to  the  meniment  of  others.  Hewasadevoted 
student,  and  yet  so  frank  and  cordial  in  his  speech  and  manner, 
that  no  one  thought  him  a  recluse. 

Dr.  Lamson  was  not  only  social  in  spirit  and  interested  in 
those  immediately  about  him,  but  he  was  eminently  patriotic. 
What  he  so  well  said  of  this  trait  of  character  in  his  discourse 
delivered  on  the  National  Fast  Day  after  the  death  of  President 
Harrison,  he  illustrated  in  his  own  life  and  diaraeter.  He  was 
hhnself  a  pattern  of  thoiougli  conscientiousness  m  eveiy  rela- 
tion, pnUic  as  weD  as  private,  and  he  edubited  what  it  is  so 
difficult  to  maintidn,  freedom  from  unprincipled  parUsansldp,  and 
decision  in  his  own  political  views  and  opinions,  tempered  by 
strict  justice  to  those  whose  opinions  and  practices  as  citizens  he 
sometimes  utterly  deprecated.  He  cared  little  himself  for  the 
noise,  tumult,  and  ambitions  of  the  great  world  around  him,  and 
sought  his  chief  enjoyments  in  the  quiet  of  home.  He  took 
pleasure  in  all  that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  soil;  his  rural 
tastes  were  decided  and  strong.  Bom  and  bred  on  a  farm,  he 
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never  lost  his  love  of  agriculture;  and,  although  physically  in- 
finu  and  unable  to  devote  his  hands  to  its  labors,  he  was  always 
happy  in  his  garden,  and  delighted  in  the  productioii  of  fair  flow- 
en  and  the  culture  of  the  choioest  fruita.  He  was  among  the 
eariiest  membere  of  the  Norfolk  Agricultural  Society,  and  once 
delivered,  as  we  have  said,  the  annual  addreaB  before  it. 

Dr.  Lamson  married,  July  11,  1825,  Frances  Fidelia  Ward  of 
Boston.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Hon.  Artemas  Ward,  who  was 
for  many  years  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
that  city.  Her  mother  was  Catharine  Maria,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Dexter  of  Boston.  Their  children  were  Mary  Dexter,  who  died 
In  early  childhood;  Frances  Artemeeiay  who  also  died  very 
young;  Gatharine  Mari%  bom  May  6^  1^;  and  Artemas  Ward, 
bom  March  2i,  1890.  Hielr  mother,  Frances  Fiddia  Ward 
Lamsoii,  died  November  29, 1881. 

The  death  of  Dp.  Lamson,  which  occurred  July  18, 1864,  called 
forth  in  his  own  pulpit,  July  24,  a  tender  "Tribute  of  Affec- 
tion and  Reverence"  from  his  colleague  and  successor,  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Bailey,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the  same  place 
a  discourse  from  one  who  had  known  him  intimately  for  many 
years,  and  who,  from  his  long  association  with  him  in  hterary 
labors,  was  qualified  to  do  full  justice  to  his  eminent  qualities 
as  a  writer,  a  preacher,  and  hi  the  relation  of  peTBonal  friendship. 
Ibe  Rev,  Dr.  Gannett^  then  muuster  of  Federal  Street  CSiurdh 
in  Boston,  gave  touching  testunony  in  this  sermon  to  the  worth 
of  his  departed  friend. 

"For  wvenl  yvaim,**  ha  ai^  "we  qwit  honn,  and  fooMtiniM  the 
geatar  part  of  a  day,  tosofeher,  afanoat  evny  week;  and  In  aU  that  time^ 
I  never  heard  from  him  an  unkind  word,  or  aaw  an  qaprewion  of  connte- 
aanoe  that  gave  me  pain.  He  waa  the  moet  geoeraus  cf  oompanioBa, 
the  most  deliihtM  of  aaeodates  in  a  work  that  was  often  waariaoma 
He  never  inqxiaed  on  me  labor  that  ma  not  propariy  mine;  always  ready 
Uniaelf  to  do  more  than  his  part;  at  once  prompt  and  patient,  strict  and 
gentle  .  ■  •  In  that  character,  firmness  was  tempered  by  sweetness; 
seriousness  was  qualified  by  a  pleasant  but  never  irreverent  or  sarcastic 
humor ;  and  while  devout  sentiment  was  mingled  with  practical  sincerity, 
my  refli>ect  grew  into  esteem,  and  nay  eataem  ripened  into  love.  .  • . 
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SsBAariAN  Fbrbib  Sibbbtbr,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sebastian 
and  Ruth  (RicfaanlMm)  Streeto',  was  bom  in  Weaie,  HiUaborough 
Oounty,  New  Hampahiie,  July  7,  1810.  His  poraits  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampsl^,  where  he  began  to  attend  school 

at  five  years  of  age,  and  continued  uiitil  ihey  c:iiiic  to  Boston 
about  the  year  1824,  when  he  entered  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  and  speedily  prepared  himself  for  the  Latin  School,  then 
under  the  care  of  Benjamin  A.  Gould.  Having  completed  the 
course  of  studies  laid  down  for  its  students,  he  acted  as  tutor  in 
a  private  family,  and  afterward  entered  Harvard  GoUegei  where 
he  graduated  in  1831. 

Literature  presented  such  attractions  to  Mr.  Streeter,  on  leav- 
ing college,  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  idea  of  entering  the 
ministry  for  which  his  father  had  intended  him,  and  devoted 
himself  with  much  zeal  to  its  cultivation.  Shortly  after  his 
graduation  he  was  made  a  sub-master  of  the  Latin  School, 
within  whose  walls  his  own  preparation  had  been  made  for  col- 
lege, and  acted  in  that  capacity  from  October,  1831|  to  Septem- 
ber, 1836. 

During  his  eomieetaon  with  the  Latin  School  he  married,  July 
7, 1833,Elisabethlforton  Jackson,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Elis- 
abeth Morton  (TWner)  Jackson  of  Plymouth,  Bfassachusetts, 

whose  ancestors  had  come  to  that  town  in  the  third  vessel  that 
lauded  there.   They  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  Caroline  Eliza- 
beth, bom  October  18,  1835,  who  with  the  mother  survived  Mr. 
Streeter.  in 
Bemg  threatened  with  serious  bronchial  trouble,  Mr.  ixm  of 
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intdligent,  loving,  and  useful  members  of  happy  households.  He 
was  their  friend  in  the  class,  and  continued  such  in  their  after  lives. 

Mr.  Streeter  was  elected  a  corresporuling  member  of  the  New- 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1851.  "When  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society  was  formed,  he  was  one  of  its 
first  members  and  was  chosen  recordmg  secretary,  —  a  posi- 
tkm  he  held  until  his  death.  He  interested  himself  in  the  de- 
Yebpnient  and  prosperity  of  the  Sodety,  and  shrank  from  no 
labor  nquiied  to  make  its  meetings  useful  and  attractive  to  its 
members.  In  addition  to  his  invaluable  services  as  secretary, 
in  putting  its  proceedings  into  such  permanent  shape  that  they 
became  valuable  contributions  to  history,  his  facile  pen  was 
constantly  employed  in  preparing  papers  on  subjects  of  general 
or  local  interest. 

The  address  at  the  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety, May  20,  1852,  was  delivered  by  him.  His  subject  was 
"Maiyhmd,  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago/'  Much  labor  had  been 
eiqpended  in  its  preparation,  and  the  result  was  a  very  vivid  re> 
production  of  the  events  of  the  period  under  examination.  It 
contMned  a  statement  of  the  dreumstances  connected  with  the 
founding  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  and  its  early  progress,  an 
account  of  the  Act  of  Toleration  of  1649,  with  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  incidents  associated  with  the  establishment  in  1652  of  the 
power  of  Parliament  and  the  temporary  overthrow  of  that  of 
the  Proprietor. 

""The  records  of  the  Society  show  that  he  read  papers  on  the 
foDowing  subjects,  via.:  ''The  Aigentine  Republic  of  South 
America;"  "The  Fall  of  the  Susquebannocks;"  ''The  Life  and 
Oobmal  Times  of  William  daiboroe,  known  in  History  as  the 
Evfl  Genius  of  Maryland;"  "The  ColonisaHon  of  the  Delaware, 
the  Province  of  New  Albion,  and  Sir  Edmund  Plowden;"  "A 
Vocabulary  of  the  Powhatannic  Dialect,  compared  with  the  Nan- 
ticoke  and  Delaware;"  "Extracts  from  the  Life  of  Sir  Geo.  Cal- 
vert, Lord  Baltimore;"  "England  imder  the  Secretaryship  of 
Sir  Geo.  Calvert;"  "The  Susquehannocks  and  the  Senecas  in 
Maiyland  in  the  Yeais  im  and  1664;"  ''The  Expeditions  of 
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Capt.  Thomas  Young  up  the  Delaware  River  in  1664;"  "Na- 
thaniel Bacon's  Expedition  against  the  Indiaos  in  Virginia  In 
ICaroh,  1676."  His  study  of  the  Susquehannocks  was  so  com- 
[dete,  anbnunng  aU  that  oould  be  gathered  from  history,  tradi- 
tion, and  antiquities  of  tliat  mighty  people,  that  it  ought  to  be 
put  in  print  under  the  superintendence  of  some  competent  editor. 

By  his  sympathetic  manner,  pleasant  tone  of  voice,  and  gen- 
tlemanly courtesy,  conjoined  to  a  singular  command  of  the  purest 
English  even  in  ordinary  conversation,  Mr.  Street«r  was  very 
attractive  to  strangers,  speedily  winning  their  friendsliip  and  re- 
taining it  afterward  very  tenaciously.  He  was  not  only  warmly 
respected  but  heartily  beloved  by  those  who  were  honored  with 
his  friendship,  while  ridi  and  poor  alike  lecognised  him  as  aman 
of  earnest  oomvictions  and  great  strength  of  diaracter.  AU  fdt 
in  his  presence  the  magnel^e  influence  of  lus  genial^  manly  nature. 

Love  of  the  Federal  Union  was  no  mere  vague  sentiment  with 
Mr.  Streeter.  It  was  so  rooted  in  his  very  soul  as  to  form  an 
integral  part  of  his  being.  Nine  years  before  the  outbrealc  of 
the  Rebellion,  in  his  "Maryland  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  he 
quoted  the  words  addressed  by  Gaecilius  Calvert  to  the  people 
of  MaiyUmd,  and  besought  liis  hearers  to  accept  these  words  of 
warning  and  advice  "as  oraeulsr  periods"  that  should  be  bound 
upon  their  hearts. 

"We  now  hope  that  the  inhabitants  will  iinit<»  themselves  in  Affection 
and  Fidcllity;  and  avoide  all  factions  and  divisions  among  themselves,  as 
also  such  cavilling  Persons  and  Councells  as  sliall,  under  what  specious 
preti  iKc  soever,  excite  or  tend  to  the  Division  of  the  people  and  their 
unanimous  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  Civill  Government  there  es- 
tablished: That,  as  we  are  all  members  of  one  Body- Politique,  we  may 
have  also  one  minde  in  all  Civill  and  Temporal!  matters  concerning  that 
place;  —  which  is  the  most  hope  full  way  of  drawing  down  God's  bless- 
ing upoa  our  Endesvon,  who  loveth  Unity,  and  tberefora  oommsodetli 
lis  to  love  one  aDother." 

Then  In  doshig  his  address,  he  used  these  words:— 

"With  the  lesson  from  the  Past,  which  hm  been  read  to  us,  impressed 
upon  our  mindsj  —  with  tlkese  words  from  our  honored  Founder  sounding 
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in  our  ears,  —  with  the  teeming  and  hopeful  Present  under  our  feet,  and 
the  immeasurable  Future  opening;  before  ua,  who  of  us  will  hesitate  to 
say,  in  all  sincerity  and  with  W)lcmn  earnestness,  —  'God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Maryi^dI' — ' God  fkssjcavs  ths  Union  cy  thssb 
American  United  States  1'" 

It  was  not  a  problem  of  doubtful  solution  to  the  author  of 
these  words,  "what  he  should  do,"  when  the  waves  of  rebellion 
surged  high  about  him.  For  more  than  three  years  after  the 
conunencement  of  hoetilities,  until  indeed  he  fell  a  victim  to 
disease  contracted  in  patriotic  labors  for  the  sick  and  woanded 
soldierB,  he  was  activdy  eiigaged  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  by 
bearing  aid  penooaUy  to  those  who  had  left  their  horoes  to  Sfjat 
for  its  preservation. 

Maryland,  a  border  State,  was  in  no  sense  a  unit  as  to  her 
views  find  opinions  touching  the  war.  Some  of  her  sons  crossed 
the  Potomac  and  fought  in  the  Soutliern  anny.  There  were 
others,  also,  at  home,  whose  thoughts  and  prayers  were  in  close 
sympathy  with  these,  and  who  were  ready  to  furnish  material 
aid  to  that  army.  And  there  were  still  others, —  a  large  body  of 
patriotic  men  and  women,  whose  hearts  burned  with  byal  fire, 
but  who  needed  leaders  to  call  them  together  and  direct  their 
doimant  energies,  and  who,  when  aroused  to  the  seal  and  devo- 
tion whidi  the  saeredness  of  the  cause  demanded,  became  pi- 
lars  of  strength.  Mr.  Streeter,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  tliis  class, 
was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  Mary- 
land. Without  personal  ambition  except  to  do  his  entire  duty 
in  whatever  position  he  might  be  placed,  he  clearly  voiced  the 
sentiments  which  were  then  awaiting  articulate  expression,  and 
was  one  of  that  vigorous  band  of  Maryland  patriots  whose  his- 
tory duriog  the  RebeUioa  remams  to  be  written.  Hie  cultured 
sdiolar,  the  refined  gentleman,  found  it  a  source  of  siqneme 
pleasure  to  help  the  soldier  mi  the  march,  in  the  field,  or  when 
disabled  at  the  hospital,  but  at  the  same  time  he  left  nothing 
untried  to  secure  such  a  consolidation  of  the  Union-loving  spirit 
of  his  a^lopted  city  and  State  as  might  show  that  Maryland  was 
really  loyal  at  the  core. 
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As  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  dub,  his  servioee  were  use- 
ful in  bringing  together  those  whoee  sympathioB  were  alive  to 
the  sucoees  of  the  Federal  armiee.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
oiganiBaticm  of  the  Union  Relief  Assodalion,  and  was  its  chair^ 
man.  Its  special  object  was  to  look  after  the  soldieis  on  tiwb 
way  to  the  front,  and  to  supply  them  with  sueh  essential  articles 
of  food  and  clothing  as  they  might  need.  At  first  the  .'Associa- 
tion was  supported  by  large  sums  raised  by  subscriptions  from 
liberal  loyal  citizens,  which  were  afterward  supplemented  by 
some  assistance  from  the  government. 

When  the  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  for  the  familieB 
ol  those  Maryland  soldiers  who  had  gone  to  the  fntat,  he  was 
made  the  unpaid  commissioatf  for  its  distribution.  While  the 
amount  appropriated  did  not  go  far  towards  the  objeet  iHiieh  it 
was  intended  to  reacb,  yet  llr.  Streeter's  honesty,  zeal,  and 
sturdy  integrity  msisted  that  it  should  be  used  only  for  this 
purpose,  and  so  succeeded  that  not  a  cent  was  improperly  appro- 
priated or  wasted.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor "Agent  for  the  Belief  of  Maryland  Troops  in  the  Field/' 
when  his  labors  became  more  particularly  specialized,  and  his 
energies  and  seal  seemed  to  inceease  with  the  demand  for  thor 
ezeicise.  At  camps,  hospitals,  relief-stations, — vdierever  the 
soldiers  of  his  State  were  on  duty  and  a  suspicion  arose  that 
aid  was  needed, — Mr.  Streeter  and  lus  companions  were  to  be 
found,  not  only  with  the  needed  supplies,  but  with  hands  pre- 
pared to  use  them  discreetly  and  wisely.  And  it  must  be  said 
here,  for  the  truth  of  history,  that  these  services  were  rendered 
gratuitously  and  solely  from  love  of  the  cause. 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  two 
weeks  of  constant  labor  during  the  summer  heat,  he  contracted 
the  seeds  of  ^rphoid  fever,  and  fell  a  victim  within  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  his  home.  Earnest  expressions  of  tender  re- 
gret and  heartfelt  sorrow  proceeded  not  only  firom  the  loyal 
portion  of  the  eommunity,  but  many,  who  had  antagonised  Ma 
views,  felt  it  a  privilege  to  express  their  love  for  the  man  and 
their  appreciation  of  his  work  as  a  citizen. 
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Resolutions  of  profound  regret  were  adopted  by  the  Union 
Club,  the  Union  Relief  Association,  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society,  the  Union  League  of  Maiyland,  and  other  organizations 
with  which  he  had  ben  eomieetod.  The  Historical  Society,  in 
of  hlsBervieea  in  ita  behalf  and  in  token  of  its  profound 
napeet  for  Mr.  Stneter'a  record  aa  a  gentleman  and  hiatorieal 
aebolar,  oidered  that  Ida  portrait  be  painted  in  oil  and  be 
suitably  framed  and  hung  on  its  wall. 

The  place  of  his  final  rest  in  Greenmount  Cemetery  is  marked 
by  a  handsome  monument,  raised  to  his  memory  by  his  frienck 
and  asaociatea.  It  bears  these  inscriptions  on  its  four  faces:  — 

''SebestisB  F.  Btraeter,  bom  in  N.  BampahiK,  July  7,  1810,  Died 
in  Baltimore,  August  23,  1864." 

"  We  honor  hia  Devotion  to  the  Union  of  the  States.*' 
"Bom  in  New  Hampshire,  Reaidincj  in  Maryland,  I  am  a  Citiseii  of 
the  United  States,  and  at  bonte  on  any  part  of  its  Domain." 
1'  By  his  Unioa  FtwodB  for  bis  unswerving  Loyalty." 
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Albert  SmTH  White  was  born  in  Blooming  Grove,  Orai^ 
Gounty^Nefw  York,  October  124^  1803.  He  was  the  son  d  Nathan 
Hieiriok  and  Franoes  (Howdl)  White.  Qafather  was  graduated 
at  Odiunlna  CSoUege  in  1791,  and  in  1807  was  appointed  fiiat 
Judge  at  the  Oommon  Fleaa  Court  of  Orange  Oounty.  This 
office  he  held  untal  1821,  wbm  the  new  constitution  went  into 
effect.  On  his  father's  side  Mr.  White  was  descended  from 
Captain  Thoma.s'  White,  who  came  from  England  to  Massachu- 
setts in  1635,  and  settled  at  Weymouth,  which  town,  according 
to  Farmer,  he  represented  in  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1636-37. 
He  died  in  1679,  leaving  five  children,  the  fifth  of  whom  was 
Ebeneaef*,  who  manied  Hannah  PhUUpa  in  1648,  and  died 
August  2i,  1703.  His  son  and  oldest  child  Ebeneiei'  was  bom 
in  Weymouth  in  1672,  was  graduated  at  Harvard,  1602,  settled 
as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Bridge  Hampton,  Long  Island,  1605, 
resigned  1748,  and  died  1756.  His  pastorate  at  Bridge  Hamp- 
ton extended  through  fifty-three  years. 

His  son  Sylvanus*  White  was  bom  at  Bridge  Hampton  in 
1700,  wa-s  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1722,  was  installed  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  South  Hampton,  Long  Island,  in 
1727,  and  held  the  position  until  his  death  in  1782,  after  a  min- 
istry in  one  church  of  fifty-five  years.  His  wife  was  Fhebe, 
the  only  dauc^iter  of  Lieutensnt  Heselriah  Howell  of  South- 
ampton.  Tbeir  scm,  SlylvanueP  White,  Jr.,  was  bom  al  South- 
ampton, July  19, 1730.  He  married  Eumee  Hnrick,  October  10, 
1754,  and  soon  after  removed  to  Orange  County,  New  York, 
and  settled  on  three  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Blagg's  Clove. 
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Tliis  has  remained  in  tbe  family  etnoe  that  time  aa  the  White 
Homestead.  Nathan  Herriek*  White,  the  son  of  Sylvanua,  Jr., 

was  the  father  of  Albert  Smith'  White,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

Through  his  mother,  Frances  (Howell)  White,  Mr.  ^Tiite  was 
a  descendant  from  Edward  Howell,  who  came  in  1639  from 
Englapd  to  Boston,  where  he  was  made  a  freeman,  March  4  of 
thatjrear.  In  1640  he  became  one  of ''the  eight  origyial  under- 
taken who  settled  at  Southampton,  Long  Island."  They  pm^ 
chased  thehr  lands  htm  the  Shineooe  Indians,  and  brou^t  to 
the  setflement  fourteen  families. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  had  received,  "  bequeathed  down 
from  his  ancestors,"  the  homely  but  excellent  virtues  of  industry, 
energy,  truthfulness,  the  love  of  man  and  the  fear  of  God,  and 
with  these  a  vigorous  ambition  to  achieve  in  the  schools  and 
in  the  world  a  worthy  fame.  The  home  in  which  he  was  bom 
and  mirtuied,  was  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  culture. 
There  books  were  familiar  Iriends  and  occupied  the  post  of 
hmor.  Breathing  such  an  atmosphere,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
from  his  diildhood  he  loved  books,  and  was  filled  with  ambition 
to  secure  a  classical  education.  The  delicacy  of  his  health  fa- 
vored the  plan  of  turning  from  the  plough  to  the  text-book. 
Besides  this,  very  early  had  his  vivacious  talents  been  recog- 
nised, and  the  rapidity  of  his  acquisitions  bad  astonished  a 
wider  circle  than  that  which  he  found  in  his  own  home.  And 
so  when  a  mere  lad  he  was  sent  to  the  Blooming  Grove  Academy 
to  be  pi^^fMired  for  college.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered 
the  sophomore  dass  of  Union  College.  Graduating  from  that 
institution  with  the  highest  honoTB  in  1822,  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Jonas  Storey,  Esq.,  of  Newburg. 
Three  years  later  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and  practised  his  pro- 
fession first  in  Rushville,  and  then  for  two  years  in  Paoli,  Orange 
County.  In  March,  1829,  he  came  to  La  Fayette,  Indiana;  and 
enept  a  brief  residence  at  Stockwell,  a  few  miles  away,  this 
was  his  home  for  the  remaining  thirty-five  yean  of  his  life. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  in  Indiana  Mr.  White  recnved 
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some  advantage  from  his  youthful  physique.  A  boy  in  ap- 
peafaaoe,  he  displayed  power  wortl^  of  a  man*  He  is  de- 
sorihed  as  "Boudl  and  apaie  m  penoa.  He  had  a  thin  yvngj^  a 
laige  Roman  no0e»  and  a  narrow  chest.  Fhyrieally  he  was  weak, 
intellectually  he  was  strong.  Had  his  career  in  Ufe  depended 
alone  upon  iiis  body,  he  would  have  been  a  failure;  but  depend- 
ing as  it  did  upon  his  mind  and  heart  as  well,  he  was  a  success." 
La  Fayette  was  then  a  small  village  of  cabins  in  the  wildemessL 
and  was  only  five  years  old.  It  was  settled  by  men  of  enter- 
prise, and  became  the  shire-town  of  Tippecanoe  County.  In 
1829  the  county  and  its  shiie-towii  were  mere  specks  in  a  great 
wildemess.  Indeed,  the  northern  half  of  the  State,  inohiding 
the  capital,  was  a iHki  region,  dotted  here  and  therewith  a  few 
settlements. 

Mr.  W  hite  speaks  of  the  lawyers  he  met  in  Indiana  in  terms 
of  the  greatest  respect.  Several  of  them  had  a  national  reputa- 
tion. Smith,  in  his  "Sketches  of  Early  Indiana,"  descril^es  these 
lawyers  as  "  self-made  men  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of 
early  education,  to  whom  the  higher  seminaries  and  colleges  were 
sealed  books.  As  a  class  they  were  gifted  with  vigorous  and 
clear  intelleeta  and  fine  health.  Few  of  them  failed  of  suooess." 
Ifr.  White  became  one  of  this  strongdass  of  men,  and  at  once 
took  hig^  rank  among  them.  While  he  was  temperate  in  his 
halnts,  his  eonversation  was  so  full  of  humor  and  wisdmn  that 
his  company  was  greatly  sought  ;  and  so  well  did  he  acquit  Inm- 
self  in  court,  and  in  the  social  gatherings  which  occupied  the 
evenings,  that  he  made  friends  who  helped  him  both  in  his  pro- 
fessional and  political  aspirations.  In  five  years  he  had  made 
such  progress  that  in  1834  he  received  the  Whig  nomination  as 
a  candidate  f <^  the  lower  house  of  CSongress.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority. 

Judge  P.  C.  Gregory,  hunsdf  an  able  lawyer,  says  of 
Mr.  White:  "He  was  a  fine  dasncal  scholar  and  a  critacal 
lawyer.  In  his  practice  he  was  always  dignified  and  honorable, 
never  resorting  to  the  tricks  of  the  profession."  This  was  the 
basis  of  bis  success,  and  it  was  supplemented  by  the  remarkable 
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chann  of  his  conversation  in  ail  the  circles  in  which  he  moved. 
In  the  convnvial  meetings  of  the  lawj'ers  when  on  the  circuit, 
while  not  "mighty  either  at  the  trencher  or  the  bowl,"  he  was 
the  centre  of  admiration  aa  a  talker.  Mr.  Moses  Fowler,  the 
digtinguiahed  baakBr,  onoe  said  that  ''Albert  S.  White  was  the 
fineet  taUrar  he  ever  heaid,  fluent^  racy,  and  biight  He  would 
aometinwB  hold  hia  frienda  until  late  at  nigjit  He  overflowed 
with  diarmini;  diaeourse  that  seemed  to  weary  neither  hunself 
nor  his  friends.  At  the  bar  he  was  not  an  eloquent  man  in  the 
highest  sense,  but  his  cases  were  elaborately  prepared,  and  so 
perspicuously  stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  auccessful 
lawyers  at  the  La  Fayette  Bar.  It  was  a  pleasure  for  his  jurora 
and  courts  to  follow  him." 

To  these  gilts  just  named  must  be  added  anothor  searoely  less 
admirable,  that  of  a  delic^ul  epistolary  writer.  His  lettere  to 
his  friends  spaiUed  with  vivadoua  humor,  ao  that,  whilst  some- 
times diecoBBing  the  most  important  themes,  he  was  aUe  to  il- 
luminate them  by  this  rare  gift  of  humor.  And  this  gift  was  the 
auxiliary  of  his  conversational  power,  snd  the  two  did  not  a 
little  in  enabling  him  to  achieve  such  success  in  his  professional 
and  political  career.  It  cannot  be  too  much  regretted  that 
almost  all  his  letters  have  been  lost. 

In  October,  1836,  Mr.  White  waa  elected  Iqr  a  large  majority 
a  member  of  the  lower  houae  fat  OGogreas;  and  in  November  he 
was  chosai  one  of  the  Whig  deeton  for  Indiana,  and  cast  his 
vole  for  Qeneral  William  H.  Harrison,  who  was  defeated  by  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  During  his  second  winter  at  Washmgton,  1838-39, 
occurred  an  exciting  contest  in  the  Indiana  Legislature  in  bal- 
loting for  a  successor  to  General  John  Tipton  to  the  Unitod  States 
Senate.  The  Whigs  were  in  power,  and  there  were  three  can- 
didates in  the  field.  On  the  thirty-sizth  ballot  Mr.  White  was 
eleeted.  During  his  tenn  as  a  r^nesentative  in  Congress  he 
(Od  not  take  a  prominoit  part  m  debate,  but  was  watchful  of 
the  toteresta  of  Indiana.  Hia  senatorial  tenn  was  filled  espedally 
with  efforts  to  promote  mtenisl  improvements  in  the  State, 
lb  hun  was  lazgely  due  the  great  impulse  given  m  all  directions 
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to  Western  Indiaiia.  Nor  did  he  eonfine  lumflelf  to  these,  but 

in  various  resolutions  and  spoeches  helix^d  forward  the  measures 
which  did  so  much  to  develop  the  resources  of  all  the  Western 
States  and  Territories.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1844,  his  term  as 
senator  having  expired,  he  left  Congrees,  bearing  with  him  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  his  associates. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1845,  he  was  deeted  a  oonespooding 
member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Sodety, 
an  honor  whidi  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  hun,  and  led  to 
some  historical  mvestigations  into  the  eariy  history  of  his  own 
family,  the  results  of  wliich  apj^ear  in  this  memoir.  It  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  so  many  years  of  public  life  had  broken 
up  his  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  that  he  should  have  turned  his 
attention  to  the  rapidly  developing  railroad  enterprises  of  Xnr 
diana.  For  some  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in  this  way. 
''From  its  oiganiaation  he  was  the  President  of  the  Indianapolis 
and  La  Fayette  Raihroad  until  1856^  and  during  three  yean  of 
that  time  he  was  also  the  President  of  the  Wabadi  and  Western 
Railroad.  He  performed  his  duties  in  these  positions  with 
abUity." 

A  stanch  Whig,  Mr.  WTiite  was  also  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  of  1856,  which  resulted 
in  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Fremont,  and  in  that  of  1860,  which  placed 
Mr.  Lincohi  in  the  presidential  chair.  He  had  been  too  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  politics  and  politicians  to  be  an  in- 
different spectator  of  the  BCones  which  attended  that  election. 
Oooservative  by  nature,  and  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
mfluential  families  in  Virginia  by  marriage,  he  was  not  an  aboli- 
tionist when  the  Rebellion  broke  out  so  furiously.  But  even  a5! 
far  back  as  1845,  a  few  days  before  he  left  the  Senate,  in  a  de- 
bate on  the  athnission  of  Florida  and  Iowa,  he  had  denounced 
the  wrongs  done  to  free  colored  sailors  coming  into  Florida 
ports,  and  the  national  approbation  of  these  wrongs  in  the 
constitution  of  a  State  ffg^ki"g  admission  into  the  Union. 

In  1800  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  Oon- 
gresB.  The  times  were  serums  and  the  signs  of  coming  trouble 
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unmistakable.  The  Republicans  of  his  district  chose  him  as 
the  man  for  the  place  and  the  exigency,  and  his  two  yeara  of 
service,  1861-63,  were  among  the  most  eventful  in  his  caieer. 
An  examination  of  Ths  Conf/nanonal  Qlobe  gives  evidence  of 
lu8  mduttay  and  his  intense  sympathy  with  the  BepuUicans  in 
thdr  measures  to.  save  the  oountiy.  A  conservative,  he  was 
positive  in  his  adherence  to  the  party  which  was  conducting  the 
war.  In  January,  1864,  President  Lincoln  nominated  Mr. 
White,  Judge  of  the  District  Ck)urt  of  Indiana,  and  the  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  S<^nate.  The  time  intervening  before 
his  death  was  too  short  for  him  to  display  in  full  measure  his 
learning  as  a  jurist,  but  so  well  did  he,  during  the  brief  teim  of 
his  office,  discharge  his  duties  as  to  give  promise  of  a  career  on 
the  bench  worthy  the  just  fame  he  had  alresdy  won  as  a  lawyer, 
a  legislator,  and  a  dtiaen. 

Mr.  White  manied,  January  25,  1843,  Mibb  Harriot  Wilson 
Randolph  of  Tuckahoe,  Goochland  County,  Virginia.  The  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage  were,  Randolph  White,  bom  November 
16,  1843,  died  March  17,  1846;  Albert  Smith  White,  bom  Octo- 
ber 4,  1844;  Randolph  White,  bom  May  15,  1847;  Frances 
Howell  White,  bom  December  28,  1849;  Mary  Gabriella  White, 
bom  May  4,  1852.  Judge  White  died  at  his  residence  at  Stock- 
well  after  a  short  iUness,  September  4,  1864.  The  news  was 
heard  with  universal  regret,  and  the  newspapers  contained  warm 
eulogies  of  him.  Some  of  tbe  most  hearty  were  written  by  po- 
litical opponents. 

Mr.  WThite's  service  as  an  orator  were  often  sought  on  special 
occasions.  Tlie  last  oration  he  pronounced  was  at  Indianapolis 
on  the  1st  of  June,  1864,  "at  the  dedication  of  Crown  Hill 
Cemeteiy,"  and  is  considered  the  finest  effort  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
discourse  worthy  the  scholar,  the  statesman,  and  the  Christian 
ciator  who  ^ke  that  day  so  eloquently  of  ''Ghrisdan  sepul- 
ture^ its  beautiful  rites,  its  Sabbath  grounds,  which  affection  has 
garianded  with  flowers,  its  marble  monuments,  bearing  the  inr 
seriptions  of  soothing  memories,  or  glowing  with  the  beautiful 
apostrophes  to  the  happy  state  of  the  dear  departed."    "  Let  us 
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then  provide  for  our  departing  friends,  meet  and  suitable  abodes, 

a  silent  city,  apart  from  the  strifes  of  the  world;  let  the  song  of 
birds  make  its  groves  vocal,  and  the  jessamine  and  the  rose 
shed  their  fragrance  on  the  balmy  air,  breathing  of  love  and 

*  innocence  and  hope;  and  let  the  enduring  and  imenvious  marble 
tell  the  affecting  tale  of  family  sueoeflBioii  and  disruption  to 
future  generations." 

Mr.  White  led  too  basy  a  life  to  prepaie  moeh  for  the  preee. 
In  his  piaetiee  at  the  bar  and  in  Ooqgreas  there  was  rarely  oo- 
oasion  to  resort  to.  the  press.  The  foDowiqg  are  some  of  his 
more  formal  addresBes:  (1)  Oration  at  RushviOe,  Indiana,  July 

•  4,  1826;  (2)  Speech  on  the  Prospective  Pre-emption  Bill,  deliv- 
ered in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  19,  1841  ; 
(3)  Oration  delivered  at  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  April  17,  1841 , 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  General  William  H.  Harrison, 
President  of  the  United  States;  (4)  Oration^  on  the  occadon  of 
the  Dedication  of  the  Grown  Hill  Oemetery,  Indianapolis, 
June  1, 1864. 


ELIJAH  HAYWARD 


The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  proud  of  his  desoent  from  the 
Pilgrims.  In  tracing  his  ancestry,  he  found  that  in  his  veins 
flowed  the  blood  of  Qeofge  Soule,  FiaaciB  Cook,  Stephen  Hop- 
kins,  Geoige  Morton,  and  Moses  Sinmunss,  and  yet  he  was  not 
pfoud  ae  men  are  usually  proud  of  thdr  descent  It  was  bis 
glory,  that  among  his  anoe8toi8,fram  those  of  European  origin 
down  to  himself,  exceeding  twenty  of  separate  and  distinct 
blood  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  lines,  not  one  was  ever 
convncted  of  a  public  ofifence,  or  even  charged  with  crime,  not 
one  died  a  violent  or  accidental  death.  All  had  been  members 
of  some  religious  denomination,  and  all  of  the  Puritan  faith, 
except  himself.  All,  with  the  exeeptiaii  of  himself,  had  been 
pcaetical  agriculturists.  Not  one,  exeept  Mr.  Hayward,  had 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  followed  the  sea,  or  advanced  upon 
the  ocean  beyond  our  own  coast.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
was  educated  to  a  profession,  either  physician,  clergyman,  or 
lawyer. 

He  was  descended  from  Thomas  Hayward,  one  of  the  original 
proprietors  of  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  who  inmiigrated  to 
this  countiy  from  England  about  1634,  and  who  died  in  1681. 
His  father  mm  Elijah  Hayward,  who  was  bom  in  Bridgewater 
in  1741.  A  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  m  the  Revolutionaiy 
War  uader  Wadungton.  His  son  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
"vigorous  intellect,  of  an  unusual  reasoning  faculty,  prompt  and 
active,  with  a  cheerful  disposition  and  an  abiding  sense  of  truth 
and  honesty  which  no  consideration  could  change  or  dissipate." 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Kbenezer  Thompson,  whose  ances- 
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tors  came  from  England  in  the  same  ship  with  his,  and  at  the 

Bame  time. 

Elijah  Hayward,  eldest  son  of  the  above,  and  the  subject  of 
our  sketch,  was  bom  in  BridgewateTi  Plymouth  Oounty,  Maasa- 
chusettSy  November  17,  1786^  and  died  at  McOonneUsyille,  Mor- 
gan Oounty,  Ohio,  September  22, 1861  It  was  a  souree  of  pride 
to  him,  that  he  was  bom  at  the  period  between  the  time  of  the 
session  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  when  civil  liberty  had  been  bom,  taken  root,  and 
was  of  luxurious  growth.  As  Plato  thanked  Heaven  that  he  was 
bom  in  the  same  age  with  Socrates,  so  Judge  Hayward  thanked 
God  that  he  was  bom  in  the  same  age  with  Washington. 

He  attended  the  village  school  of  those  days,  receiving  no  ad- 
vantages except  those  in  eomamm.  with  other  children.  It  was 
his  in  luck  in  early  life  to  break  hb  leg  while  wrestling  with  one 
of  lus  schoolmates,  and  although  it  was  eonridered  a  great  mis- 
fortune at  the  time,  it  unquestionably  gave  a  new  direction  to 
the  future  movements  of  his  life.  In  the  summer  of  1801  he 
entered  the  BridgewatfT  Academy,  then  under  the  preceptorship 
of  Rev.  Zedekiah  Sanger,  where  he  was  taught  English  grammar 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  In  three  months  lus  school- 
days were  over,  and  he  entered  as  a  boy  the  store  of  Daniel 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  West  Bridgewater,  and  subsequently  that  of 
James  Spooner  of  Plymouth. 

In  1803  he  went  to  Hanover  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building, 
where  he  became  in  due  time  (1807)  a  partner  in  a  firm  with 
David  Kingman,  whose  daughter  Eliza  he  led  to  the  altar,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1809.  In  1811  the  firm  having  built  a  ship  of  five 
hundred  tons  at  Belfast,  and  named  her  in  honor  of  that  town, 
Mr.  Hayward  on  the  28th  of  January  of  the  following  year,  took 
passage  in  her  for  Cork,  but  not  succeeding  in  selling  her  caigo  in 
that  port,  went  to  Liverpool  and  disposed  of  it^  thence  to  London, 
where  he  purposed  to  remain  until  the  return  of  his  ship  from 
another  vo3rage.  It  was  at  this  tune,  writes  EUis  Ames,  Esq.,  in 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  86,  of  the  "New-England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Kegister,"  that  on  May  11,  1812,  he  was  "in  the  House  of 
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Oommons  at  the  ^ety  monmit  when  Bell'mghMn  shot  the  Right 
HoDonble  Spencer  BereiTBl,  then  prime  mmieter  of  Rngjandi  in 
one  of  the  lobbiee  of  the  house.*'  A  general  embaigo  having 
been  laid  on  the  shipping  in  American  ports,  preparatory  to  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  expected  ship  was  not  permitted  to 
leave  the  harbor  of  Savannah.  In  the  early  part  of  May  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  partner,  and  on  the  2d 
of  June  sailed  for  home. 

On  his  return  from  England  Mr.  Hayward  determined  to  fulfil 
the  long  cherished  desire  of  his  heart.  A  familiarity  in  eariy 
youth  with  many  of  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  described  by 
those  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  conflict,  and  participated 
m  its  gknrious  triumphs,  had  awakened  in  his  mind  a  curiosity  to 
know  sometiiing  of  that  civil  mid  politiciU  liberty  for  which  such 
deeds  of  thrilling  interest  had  l^een  performed.  The  questions 
naturally  suggested  to  his  mind  were,  What  are  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  and  the  prerogatives  of  the  people?  and.  How  is  the  glo- 
rious scheme  which  our  fathers  devised,  and  for  which  they  were 
willmg  to  die,  to  be  preserved,  secured,  and  maintained?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  could  <nily  be  obtained  by  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  law.  This,  therefore,  was  hereafter  to  be  the 
study  of  his  life,  though  not  with  the  intention  at  that  time  of 
practising  it.  He  consulted  Honorable  Thcophilua  Parsons,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  as  to  the  proper  course  of  read- 
ing, and  was  furnished  by  him  with  a  long  catalogue  of  books, 
mostly  calculated,  such  being  the  trend  of  his  mind,  to  make  a 
scientific  rather  than  a  buaness  lawyer.  Mr.  Hayward  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  in  earnest,  and  entered  the  office  of 
John  Wmslow,  Esq.,  of  Hanover,  a  eounseUor  of  high  repute, 
and  continued  for  some  three  years.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, he  was  obliged  to  go  to  London  again  to  attend  to  a  law- 
suit,  between  the  surviving  partners  of  his  father-in-law  David 
Kmgman,  and  John  Inglis  and  others.  This  affair  brought  him 
into  intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  many  prominent  mem- 
beis  of  the  English  bar,  such  as  Joseph  Chitty,  Esq.;  Mr.  Scar- 
lett, afterwards  GSiief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  Mr.  Lit- 
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tledale,  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  the  King's 
Bench;  and  Mr.  Fell,  an  author  on  mercantile  guarantees.  When 
not  engaged  in  continuing  his  studies  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  he 
often  wandered  into  Parliament,  and  heard  and  saw  all  the 
pnonunent  men  of  that  day.  He  had  a  conversation  with  Lord 
Brougham,  ami  dined  with  the  Duke  of  Caaiemse,  afterward 
WimamlV. 

On  his  letnm  to  Ameriea  he  oontinned  hie  kw  studies  in  the 
office  of  Honorable  Kahum  Mlteh^  of  Bast  Bridgewater,  a  gen- 
tleman of  extensive  learning  and  matured  judgment;  and  it  was 
probably  at  this  time,  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  distin- 
guished genealogist,  he  acquired  the  taste  for  antiquarian  re- 
search which  was  to  be  so  distinguishing  a  feature  in  liis  subse- 
quent career,  and  which  led  his  master  to  say  in  after  years,  that, 
when  lie  had  raduusted  all  his  mcOTf  of  reseandiy  he  used  to. 
send  to  Judge  Haywaid  of  Ohio,  who  searody  em  failed  to 
solve  the  mystery. 

Ebving  stuffied  law  for  four  and  a  half  years,  Mr.  Haywaid,  in 
the  autumn  of  1819,  removed  to  the  State  of  Ohio  and  opened 
an  oflBce  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  forming  a  partnership  with 
David  Wade,  Esq.,  which  continued  eight  years.  In  1830  he 
was  appointed  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the  General  Assembly,  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Coiurt  of  the  State,  and  held  the  court  at  nin 
prttM  in  forty^«ight  counties.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he 
reoeived  from  Resident  Jaekson  the  appointment  of  CSoamiis- 
sioner  of  the  General  Land  Oflioe,  which  he  held  until  1835^  when 
he  resigned  on  aeoount  of  the  death  of  his  wife  the  year  pre- 
vious, and  returned  to  OhiO|  where  he  again  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law. 

Judge  Hayward  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  ancient  times.  He  was  conversant 
with  the  landed  titles  of  each  State,  from  that  of  Plymouth 
Colony  to  the  Spanish  titles  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Mi»- 
BOuri«  He  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  genealogists  in 
the  country,  and  would  spend  weeks  in  copgnng  the  old  and 
faded  records  of  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  towns  of  Maasachu- 
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setts.  ItisaaBertedthatirefetlieaiicientieooidBof  In^^ 
Tiages,  and  deaths  in  many  towns  of  Maasachuaetts  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, his  records  would  make  good  the  deficiency.  He  often 

expressed  the  regret  that  the  materials  for  genealogical  infonna- 
tion  which  existed  when  he  was  a  boy  could  not,  at  the  time  he 
desired  them,  be  found.  They  had  perished,  like  other  memo- 
rials connected  with  human  affairs,  by  the  wasting  progress  of 
time;  but  he  collected  all  he  could,  arranged  them  in  order,  for 
futuie  refeienoei  and  was  always  willing  to  communicate  the 
infonnation  in  his  possession  for  the  benefit  of  those  ^ho 
desired  to  become  acquainted  with  their  worthy  and  honored 
pnigenitofs. 

Judge  Hayward  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  1854.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen. 
He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New-England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1852,  and  elected  honorary  vice- 
{vesident  for  Ohio  in  1855.  He  was  honored  by  being  admitted 
to  its  sodal  aSianoe,  and  proud  of  the  reputation  it  had  ac- 
quired. 

"It  hM|"  he  says,  "traced  the  footsteps  of  many  of  our  venerated 
tnceatcMW,  and  discovered  footprints  that  were  before  unknown  to  the 
present  generation.  It  has  translated  or  transcribed  many  half  worn  or 
defaced  records,  collected  loose  papers  of  an  aiiCient  date,  and  discovered 
many  memorials  of  past  ages  from  the  neglected  papers  of  deceased 
families,  which  serve  to  illustrate  both  history  and  biography.  It  has 
visited  the  tombs  and  graves  of  centuries  and  rescued  from  oblivion  the 
records  of  the  dead.  Many  scraps  of  history,  the  memory  of  which  had 
been  lost  by  the  lapse  of  time,  have  been  found  and  preserve  and  their 
just  value  now  appreciated.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  collection  and 
publication  of  the  materials  of  history,  biography,  and  genealogy  that 
tlie  Society  14  useful  It  has  cnatod  a  new  feeling  and  iupirBd  m  new 
intemt  among  the  Uving  ctawendants  of  the  Fathers  of  New  England, 
to  know  more--4n  fsot,  to  loiow  ■ll--«boat  the  fomiderB  of  a  new 
in  a  new  woiid.  TUs  has  been  made  evident  by  the  many  local  his- 
tories sad  fanuly  ganeakigles  wliieh  have  been  oompfled  and  pubfishsd. 
la  tmth,  H  wis  not  untfl  the  commemeement  of  the  pssdng  eentmy  that 
thsee  has  been  msailiBBted  among  ue  a  general  qiirit  ef  biqidiy,  aad  a 
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desire  to  gain  knowledge  of  the  characters,  trials,  sufferings,  vicissitudes, 
public  and  private  conduct,  and  motives  of  action  of  our  emigrant  fathers. 
This  Society,  although  it  may  not  have  given  to  this  spirit  of  inquirj'  its 
first  motion,  has  certainly  added  much  to  its  force,  and  accelerated  its 
progresB." 

In  1882  Judge  Hayward  was  appointed  Librarian  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  He  held  tliis  position  for  three  years.  His  general 
knowledge  of  bibliography,  his  familiarity  with  the  reputation 
and  character  of  authors,  his  judicious  selecting  of  standard 
literature  from  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day,  and  his 
strict  Attention  to  his  work,  rendered  his  services  of  far  more 
value  to  the  State  tiian  the  compensation  which  the  General 
Assembly  pleased  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  In  1855  he 
reoeived  an  appointment  frOm  the  Supreme  Court  as  commis- 
sioner to  examine  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
and  a  lengthy  report  was  published  by  him  on  the  result  of  his 
examination. 

Aside  from  his  great  acquisitions  as  an  antiquarian  and  his- 
torian, and  his  profound  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  there  was 
no  science,  theoretical  or  practical,  with  which  he  was  not  more 
or  less  acquainted.  He  was  deeply  read  in  theology»  and  the 
result  of  his  researches  led  him  far  away  from  Puritanism.  After 
a  continuance  of  thirty  yean  in  the  creed  of  his  ancestors,  com- 
bined with  all  the  tender  recollections  of  a  faith  received  at  the 
knee  of  lui  affectionate  and  pious  mother,  and  with  the  blood  of 
five  successive  generations  of  Puritans  flowing  in  his  veins,  he 
renounce<l  th(^  faith  of  his  youth,  and  accepted  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

At  the  age  of  seventy-eic^t  years,  infirmities  began  to  creep 
upon  hun.  His  right  arm  was  afflicted  with  a  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  musdes  upon  attempting  to  write^  thus  depriving 
hun  of  the  pleasure  of  keeping  up  his  extended  conivpondence. 
In  his  Oluo  home  he  was  completely  alone,  having  no  Mood  con- 
nection within  five  hundred  miles.  One  wish  of  his  later  days 
was,  that  he  might  return  to  Massachusetts  to  spend  I'he  re- 
mainder of  his  liie  in  his  native  town  of  Bhdgewater,  but  it  was 
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not  80  to  be.  He  wbb  fond  of  poetry,  and  spent  hvldsuieho^ 
in  reading  Homer  and  Virgl,  Shakespeare  and  BuniSy  whom  he 
esteemed  above  all  others. 

Judge  Hayward  was  not  ambitious  to  possess  great  wealth,  or 
to  have  his  name  placed  high  on  the  rolls  of  fame,  but  he  had  a 
strong  desire  that  in  the  character  which  should  survive  him, 
might  be  found  those  good  qualities  of  the  mind  which  command 
respect,  and  those  virtues  of  the  heart  which  inspire  esteem,  and 
we  believe  that  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  will  testify  , 
that  this  wish  of  his  heart  has  been  fulfilled.  His  principal  em- 
ployment during  the  but  years  of  his  fife,  was  m  maldng  briefs 
or  law  aiguments,  in  eases  to  be  dedded  by  all  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Ck>urt  of  Ohio,  when  sitting  in  hone,  Hus  wotIe  de- 
manded great  accuracy  of  discrimination  and  a  vigorous  exer- 
cise of  the  reasoning  faculty,  in  the  judicious  application  of 
principles  to  the  pecuhar  state  of  facts.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  papers,  he  showed  the  same  diligence  that  had  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  all  his  work  in  life,  and  he  became  dis- 
tinguished among  the  best  legal  authorities  of  his  adopted  State. 

He  left  one  son,  George  Hajrward,  who  was  bom  at  Hanover, 
Haasaehusetts,  July  14, 1817. 
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RoBBBT  MatOi  M.D.,  of  WaaUogtoiii  District  ol  Columbia, 
a  oomspondiiig  member  of  this  Soeietyy  elected  in  1866,  was 
bom  at  Fine  Greek,  in  Powhatan  Oounty,  Yirginia,  April  25, 

1784.  His  emigrant  ancestor  was  Major  Willuim  Mayo,  son  of 
Joseph  Mayo  of  Poulshot,  Wiltshire,  England,  and  nephew  of 
WiUiam  Mayo  (1664-1727),  M.A.,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Romsey, 
Hants.  Major  William  Mayo  (bom  in  1684)  went  first  to  Bar- 
badoes  (of  which  island  he  made  a  map  for  the  English  govero^ 
meat  in  1717-21),  and  from  there,  about  the  year  1723,  he  came 
to  '^iginia.  He  was  one  of  the  survegm  who  were  engsged  in 
running  the  dividiqg  line  between  Vhgpnia  and  North  Gtutdina 
in  1729;  made  the  map  by  which  the  controversy  between  Lord 
Fauf  ax  and  the  Grown  was  settled  in  1736;  and  surveyed  for  the 
founders  the  town  site  of  Richmond  in  1737.  He  died  in  1744. 
His  yoimgest  cliild  by  his  second  wife,  Ann  Perratt,  was  Joseph 
Mayo  (bom  in  Virginia),  who  married  Martha  Tabb  of  Gloucester 
County,  Virginia,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  their 
thirteenth  child. 

Robert  Mayo  was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  GoUege  (he 
was  there  in  1803)  under  Bishop  Madtson's  praidernqri  and  at 
the  Univernty  of  Pbrnuybrania,  Fhihulelpluay  iibm  he  gradr 
uated  with  much  distmetion  in  1806.  Boon  after  his  graduation 
in  medichie  he  sou^t  an  appointment  in  the  army;  and  in  De- 
cember, 1808,  Bishop  Madison  wrote  a  very  kind  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Dearborn  in  his  behalf.  He  was  then  Uving  in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  Failing  to  procure  the  appointment,  he  at  some  time 
thereafter  removed  to  Philadelphia^  where  he  continued  to  re* 
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side  until  about  1822.  He  never  extensively  or  seduloasly  prac- 
tised his  profession,  yet  few  of  its  followers  have  possessed  more 
science  or  more  of  the  qualifications  to  make  a  successful  and 
distinguished  physician.  His  tastes  directed  him  to  literary  pur- 
smtB;  and  bis  aoquiraneDts,  talentfl^  and  labor  were,  for  some 
yeaxB,  cbiefly  devoted  to  tbe  oompOalkin  ol  edueatkmal  books, 
he  bdiig  an  ardent  devotee  of  leanung,  from  the  mdiments  up 
to  the  daflBies.  fie  mm  the  author  and  first  projector  of  a 
rhyming  spelling-book.  In  1813  he  published  at  Philadelphia 
"An  Historical  View  of  Ancient  Geography."  His  next  work 
was  on  the  same  lines, — "An  Epitome  of  Ancient  Geography, 
-with  Maps,  for  the  use  of  Seminaries,"  Philadelphia,  1814.  His 
next  was  "  A  New  System  of  Mytholpgy,"  4  vols.,  Philadelphiai 
1815-19.  This  work  brought  him  many  letters  of  eommendatlon 
from  diBtinguiahed  men  of  that  period. 

About  the  year  1822  be  returned  to  Vii^nia  and  settled  at 
Richmond,  where  "he  practised  medScme  with  nnidi  reputation 
for  several  yean.''  He  soon  became  interested  in  founding  the 
Juvenile  Library  Association  of  Richmond;  and  late  in  1822  or 
early  in  1823,  he  issued,  with  W.  A.  Barton,  a  circular  address 
in  behalf  of  that  society,  which  was  sent  to  many  leading  men, 
and  favorable  responses  were  received  from  Judge  Marshall, 
John  Adams,  James  Madison,  Andrew  Stevenson  and  others.  In 
1826,  with  the  hope  of  advancing  more  endeared  objects  of 
literature,"  he  tuned  his  attention  to  polities,  and  became  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper  published  hi  Biehmond  called  The  Jach- 
9on  BepMkan,  which  strongly  and  efficiently  advocated  Oen^ 
end  Jaekson's  dauns  to  the  Presidency. 

General  JTa^m  took  his  seat  as  President,  March  4,  1829, 
and  Dr.  Mayo  became  at  once  aii  applicant  for  the  office  of 
Librarian  of  Cong;ress.  He  was  well  armed  with  strong  letters 
urging  his  merits,  "his  exertions  and  sacrifices,"  in  Jackson's 
cause.  In  February^  1830,  while  boarding  at  the  same  hotel  in 
Washington,  he  became  temporarily  intimate  with  General  Sam 
HouBtoOy  who  reraled  to  him  the  fact  that  he  was  orgsnising 
an  eq)editicHn  against  T&am;  offered  lum  a  smgeoncy  in  the 
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ezpeditioii,  and  reoommendAd  him  in  the  meantime  to  tmove 
to  and  praetise  physic  among  the  Indians  in  the  Territory,  all 

of  which  overtures  the  Doctor  declined.  He  failed  to  secure 
the  place  of  Librarian,  and  about  May,  1830,  he  returned  to 
Richmond.  While  following  the  phantom  pohtics,  literature 
still  held  the  first  place  in  his  mind,  and  we  now  find  him  pro- 
jecting a  large  worlc  to  be  entitled  "  The  Structure  and  Genius 
of  the  English  Language/'  In  June  he  submitted  the  qmopsis 
of  this  woik  to  Winfisld  Scott,  who  ezpreased  himself  as  being 
delighted  with  it.  In  November  he  returned  to  Washington, 
and  from  tins  time  to  his  death  his  lesidenoe  there  seems  to  have 
been  continuoas.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Washington  he  met 
a  Mr.  Hunter,  who  revealed  to  him  so  much  of  the  "  scheme  upon 
Texas,"  that  he  felt  obliged  to  lay  the  whole  matter  Ix^fore  the 
President,  who  asked  him  to  put  it  into  writing,  which  he  did, 
in  a  letter  dated  December  2,  1830.  In  1831-32  was  em- 
ployed '*by  the  desire  of  Lewis  CSasSi  Secretaiy  ol  War,"  in 
eompiUng  for  the  use  of  the  Pension  Offioe^The  Penmon  Laws 
of  the  United  States."  The  work  was  published  at  Washington 
in  1833. 

Jackson's  second  administration  began  March  4,  1833,  and 
Dr.  Mayo  again  sought  a  suitable  public  office  which  would  en- 
able him  to  complete  his  great  work,  "  The  Structure  and  Genius 
of  the  English  Language,"  which  he  had  never  entirely  laid 
aside.  He  was  indorsed  for  such  an  office  by  W.  C.  Rives  and 
Lewis  Cass,  and  he  obtained  employment  under  the  government, 
but  whether  he  completed  his  magnum  opm  or  not,  we  have 
been  unable  to  leam.  We  now  eome  to  a  tummg-pomt  in  his 
life.  He  says,  "In  the  fall  of  1836,  General  Jackson's  adminis- 
tration approximating  to  a  close,  he  had  commenced  disposing 
of  his  immense  mass  of  papers,  when  several  packages  of  my 
communications  were  at  different  times  returned  to  me  by  the 
hands  of  his  messenger.  The  last  package  contained  my  original 
letter  of  December  2,  1830,  and  other  matter."  After  reading 
this  letter,  the  accompanying  documents,  and  going  over  in  his 
mind  sundry  circumstances  and  events  smoe  he  wrote  it,  he 
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saySy  "I  was  for  some  time  confounded  at  the  inooDBistencieB, 
fhe  oontradictions,  and  the  falsification  which  the  concatenated 
dieamstaiuses  now  involved,  though  in  their  detached  view  be- 
fore, th^  had  made  no  veiy  deep  impreaBion  on  me."  In  brief, 
he  then  and  there  lost  his  previous  faith  ui  General  Jackson's 
infallibility.  He  became  convinced  that  the  Qeneral  had  been 
guilty  of  bad  faith  toward  Mexico,  and  to  himself.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  the  question.   He  had,  at  first,  been  opposed  to 

the  Fcheme  upon  Texas,"  but  after  "the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter at  the  Brazos/'  and  "the  achievements  of  San  Jacinto,"  he 
tells  us  that  his  opinions  changed. 

About  November,  1838,  he  beg9n  writiog  his  ''Political 
Sketches  of  Yean  in  Washington,  m  Four  Ftata."  The 
fiist  part  was  published  m  1839,  and  was  devoted  to  "Sketches 
of  the  DupUcity  of  the  Jacksonian  Diplomacy."  We  cannot 
find  that  the  other  three  parts  were  published.  Dr.  Mayo  was 
of  too  independent  a  temperament,  it  would  seem,  to  make  a 
successful  politician.  Jackson's  "Texian  diplomacy"  was  l)ecom- 
i^g  more  and  more  popular,  and  the  publication  of  the  Sketches 
was  probably  discontinued.  Speaker  White,  Schenck,  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  £.  Jay  Moiris,  Glingman  of  North  Carolina,  Corwin  and 
N.  Saigent,  fonned  "a  mess"  and  boarded  at  his  house  in 
1842-43.  Saig^t  says,  **  He  was  a  very  active,  industrious,  and 
inteOigent  man;  but  so  positive  and  sharp  spoken  as  to  Ise  apt 
to  get  into  hot  water."  Right  or  wrong,  the  Doctor  evidently 
"had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,"  and  was  not  afraid  to 
handle  without  gloves  the  giants  of  those  days,  whenever  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  do  so. 

r  He  pubUshed  at  Washington,  in  1847,  two  works,  "  A  Synopsis 
of  the  Commercial  and  Revenue  System  of  the  United  States," 
2  vols.,  and  "The  Treasury  Department  in  its  Various  Fiscal 
Bureaus;  their  Origfai,  Organisation  and  FhMStical  Operations.'' 
February  7,  1849,  Senator  James  M.  Mason  made  a  report  to 
the  Senate  reconmiending  the  purchase  of  one  thousand  copies 
of  Mayo's  "History  of  the  Operations  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department."   In  1852,  with  F.  Moulton,  Dr.  Mayo 
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published  at  Washington,  "  The  Army  and  Navy  PensuMi  Iawb, 
and  Bounty  Land  Laws  of  the  United  States."  He  was  seal- 
oudy  engaipBd,  from  about  1854  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1861,  in  the  piepanition  of  a  genealogy  of  the  Mayo  Famiiy  and 
its  eonneetiona. 

He  mairied  Jiily  11,  1831,  his  only  wife,  Catherine  Elisabeth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  Harbaugh,  Esq.  She  died  January  10,  1847, 
aged  forty-four  years.  They  had  two  children, —  Martha,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  Robert,  bom  February  10,  1840.  Dr. 
Mayo  died  in  Washington,  October  1,  1864,  in  his  eighty-first 
year,  and  was  buried  in  GUenwood  Oemeteiy,  by  the  side  of  his 
wife  and  daugjhter. 

Dr.  Mayo  was  a  nngnlariy  handsome  man,  tall,  well  formed, 
atUetie,  and  of  great  ooumge.  His  habits  were  always  soeial, 
yet  he  was  strictly  temperate  in  all  things.  His  tastes  were 
refined,  delighting  in  the  arts,  and,  though  no  pt^rformer,  in 
music.  He  was  a  fine  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician.  He 
spoke  and  wrote  French  with  ease,  and  was  fond  of  the  society 
of  cultivated  Frenchmen.  He  was  at  several  times  during  his 
life,  and  in  several  ways,  prominently  before  the  public,  yet  so 
transient  is  earthly  fame,  thai  we  lia^e  found  it  diffieult  to  ool* 
leet  the  material  for  this  memoir;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  rescue 
his  memory  f lom  oblivion. 


GABL  CHRISTIAN  BAFN 


Gabl  Gbbuiun  Rart  was  bom  at  Brahesborg,  on  the  Idand 
off  Fanen,  Denmark,  Janwoy  16^  1705.  His  father,  CSuiedan 

Rafn,  lessee  of  the  Brahesborg  manor,  a  station  his  ancestors  for 
several  generations  had  held,  was  bom  February  13,  1740,  and 
died  February  9,  1825.  His  mother,  Christiane,  n^e  Kjolbys, 
was  bom  in  1763,  and  died  in  1825.  The  father,  Christian  Rafn, 
although  no  professed  scholar,  was  nevertheless  a  talented  and 
cultured  man.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  3rouiig 
Bafii  was  led  through  poetiy,  espeeiaUy  the  old  Danish  baUads, 
to  the  antiquities  of  his  anosetots.  In  imitation  of  his  father, 
iHiiie  yet  n  boy,  he  wrote  W8es»  in  which  we  already  find  ex- 
pressed Us  enthusiasm  in  tUs  direetion.  Oxnebjerg,  near 
Brahesborg,  the  field  of  battle  on  which  the  Counts'  War  was 
ended  in  1535,  early  inspired  him  to  poetic  effusions,  which  in  a 
manner  are  the  forerunners  of  his  subsequent  efforts. 

Previous  to  his  fifteenth  year  Rafn's  studies  were  pursued 
under  the  patemal  roof.  He  was  then,  in  I810»  placed  in  the 
cathedral  school  of  Odense.  He  was  prepared  to  enter  the 
UnivenityatGopenhagenMeaxlyaslSli.  It  would  seon  that 
an  iron  will  gave  him  the  physiMd  stragth  neoessaiy  ior  intel- 
leetual  labor;  for  hi  1816,  havteg  the  previous  year  passed  his 
regular  examinations,  he  obtained  a  degree  in  law  after  one 
year's  study.  As  it  was  evident  to  him  that  his  legal  knowledge 
would  not  very  soon  bring  him  material  profit,  he  did  not  pro- 
crastinate, but  decided  to  enter  a  military  career;  and  in  .the 
aune  year,  1817,  be  passed  the  officer  examinations  with  hooon. 
How  Bain's  interest  for.  the. antiquities  of  the  North  was 
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awakened  has  already  been  alluded  to.  From  childhood,  and 
thxough  all  his  schooldays,  he  had  employed  his  leisure  hours  in 
exploring  the  mines  of  Northern  lore,  and  thus  early  became 
familiar  with  the  clasnc  literature  of  Iceland.  He  soon  directed 

his  attention  to  Iceland  itself,  the  home  of  these  literary  treas- 
ures, which  had  inspired  his  youth,  and  were  to  glorify  his  fu- 
ture. After  having  passed  the  officer  examinations,  Rafn  was 
for  a  time  engaged  as  lieutenant  of the  Funen  regiment  of  light 
dragoons."  As  before,  all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his 
official  duticB  he  implied  to  a  continuouB  study  of  the  antiquitiea 
of  the  North,  and  eapeciaUy  to  the  Icdandic  or  Old  None  lan- 
guage. The  first  fruit  of  these  laboiB  was  a  little  work  published 
in  1818,  entitled,  '  A  Glance  at  the  Omdition  of  WMboj  Affaire 
in  the  Time  of  lumt  the  Great." 

In  the  year  1820  Rafn  was  appointed  instructor  in  Latin  at 
the  Funen  MiUtary  Academy,  which  position  allowed  him  but 
very  little  time  to  pursue  his  favorite  studies.  He  was  faithful 
to  bis  task,  but  the  Icelandic  classics  were  constantly  in  his 
mind.  It  can  from  this  f act,  then,  easily  be  seen  that  when  in 
the  suooeeding  year  an  appointment  in  the  nnivenitj  lihraiy 
was  giYen  hun,  althou|^  <»ily  as  a  vdtmteer  without  pay,  he 
found  his  element.  Rasmus  Nyenip,  an  able  and  untiring 
worker  in  Danish  literary  history,  and  the  author  of  several 
historical  and  antiquarian  works,  was  at  that  time  chief  hbra- 
rian,  and  under  his  management  Rafn  was  intrusted  to  arrange 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Arna  Magnean  Collection,"  a  collection  of 
Icelandic  manuscript  sagas,  chronicles,  correspondences,  and 
other  original  docxnnents,  made  by  the  Icelander  Ame  Magnussen 
(106^1730).  This  gave  hun  an  opportunity  of  stud|yiqg  onffxal 
Bouroes;  his  eye  was  tramed  to  dedpher  obseure  writing,  wlueb 
in  many  places  tune  had  nearly  obliterated.  A  result  of  this 
training  appeared  hi  the  coneetness  with  wMch  he  copied  Ice- 
landic codices,  a  task  which  even  in  our  supercritical  age  is  too 
often  only  imperfectly  done. 

Rafn's  real  literary  labors  began  in  the  year  1821,  when  he 
directed  his  researches  to  the  farthest  depths  of  the  mythical 
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age  of  the  North.  Innumerable  traditions  concerning  the  most 
andent  times  of  the  North,  composed  and  written  down  in  Ice- 
land, imd  brought  to  Denmark  by  Ame  Magnussen,  were  to  be 
found  in  his  collection  of  vellums.  Rafn's  poetical  insight  led 
him  to  bend  his  energies  to  this  branch  of  archseology.  He  hrst 
pubhshed  a  Danish  translation  of  the  Icelandic  originals  under 
the  title  of  "Nordiske  Kaempehistorier/' — ^"Northern  Heroic 
Trsditiimsy" — in  1821-26.  These  puUicatioiDs  were  leoeived  by 
the  public  with  eooBidenUe  satasfaetioii,  and  were  deservedly 
popular.  What  Oehlenachlaegcr  (177^1850),  the  noted  Danish 
poet,  had  brought  before  the  public  throu^  the  prism  of  pol- 
ished modern  poetry,  liafa  produced  unchanged  and  uiidi&- 
torted  as  seen  in  the  magic  mirror  of  antiquity.  The  effect 
produced  was  extraordinary.  The  ancient  spirit  which  perv  aded 
myth  and  legend  spread  rapidly  over  the  North,  and  was  wel- 
comed as  a  lost  friend  found.  In  a  degree  this  ^ect  was  tnm- 
sent,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  was  enduring^  and  will  never 
dis^ipear.  Names  like  Fougue,  Hagen,  Giimm,  and  Simrock  are 
inseparable  from  these  NorUiem  traditions.  In  the  writingB  of 
these  scholara,  Rain's  woiks  are  a  constant  source  of  reference. 
Thus  his  first  publications  not  only  brought  him  recognition 
from  abroad,  but  his  contemporaries  at  home,  especially  the 
three  most  noted  of  his  day,  Peter  Erasmus  Muller,  Knud  Lyne 
Rahbek,  and  Finn  Magnuasen,  had  bestowed  upon  his  efforts 
unstinted  praise. 

It  was,  therefore,  not  as  an  unknown  personage,  that  Ralh 
proceeded  to  lay  the  foundatkm  of  that  society  with  which  his 
name  is  so  inthnatdy  ecmneeted,  and  the  fiame  of  which  was 
soon  to  extend  througjiout  all  dviliaatoi.  On  the  2d  of  Jan- 
uar) ,  1824,  Rafn,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Gisle  Brynjulfsson,  an 
Icelandic  antiquarian  then  residing  in  Denmark,  and  Sveinbjom 
Egilsson  of  Iceland,  entered  into  an  agreement  to  establish  a 
society  to  publish  and  interpret  old  Icelandic  manuscripts,  and, 
if  possible,  to  extend  its  laboTB  to  the  consideration  of  Northern 
antiqttities  in  generai  This  was  the  germ  of  the  Boyal  Society 
cf  Noftfaem  Antiqidties.  Hie  work  of  the  society  in  these  earty 
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jeaxB  devolved  aJooort  eotirely  upon  Rafo.  He  eetaUialied  oon- 
neetioiw  with  the  whole  dvfliied  world;  and  by  announcing 

what  was  to  be  found  in  the  old  Northern  literature,  and  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  by  issuing  reports  of 
the  society  in  various  languages,  he  succeeded  in  awakening  an 
interest  for  the  North,  in  the  minds  of  innumerable  achoIai8 
who  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  any  literaiy  treasures 
weie  to  be  found  in  the  North.  In  faet,  the  work  ot  the  aodety 
was  greeted  with  as  much  interest  abroad  as  in  Denmark.  The 
renowned  men  who  were  elected  members  oonaidered  themselves 
honored,  and  aeoompanied  their  letters  of  thanks  with  snbetan- 
tial  pfts.  In  Germany,  whose  past  is  so  closely  connected  with 
that  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  the  society  received  hearty 
sympathy. 

The  following  figures  will  show  how  rapidly  the  society  grew: 
at  the  first  annual  meeting  the  membership  was  fifty-nine;  at 
the  aueoeeding  one  it  had  inereaeed  to  one  hundred  and  fourteen. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  three  years  it  numbered  one  hundrsd  and 
forty-seven  regular  membefs;  and  after  an  eristenee  of  six  yeais^ 
namely,  in  1831,  there  were  two  hundred  and  five  regular  mem- 
bers. Besides  these,  the  society  at  that  time  had  four  honorary 
members,  sixty-six  regular  foreign  members,  seventy-seven  corre- 
sponding members  at  home,  and  twenty-eight  foreign  corre- 
sponding members.  As  the  founder  of  the  society,  and,  in  fact, 
its  mainstay,  Rafn  had  much  to  look  after  and  attend  to.  In 
the  beginning  he  still  retained  hia  position  aa  instruetor  at  the 
military  aeaden^;  but  the  increasing  demands  of  the  aodety 
upon  hia  time  compelled  hun  to  ofi(V  hia  lesignation  aa  instruc- 
tor, which  took  effeet  August  4, 1826. 

Rafn's  next  publication  was  the  famous  "  Antiquitates  Ameri- 
canae,"  which  appeared  in  1837.  That  a  continent  in  the  west 
had  been  discovered  by  the  Northmen  is  a  fact  with  which, 
ever  since  the  discovery,  all  Icelanders  have  been  familiar,  both 
from  oral  and  written  tradition.  This  is  in  the  nature  of  things, 
aa  readhig  sagas  is  the  popular  pastime  in  Iceland.  The  names 
ol  Erik  the  Redi  Leif  the  Lucky,  Ihorfinn  Kailsefhei  are  names 
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familiar  to  tliem  as  that  of  Vinland  the  Good.  In  this  work 
Rafn  proved  with  scientific  certainty  not  only  that  the  North- 
men long  before  the  time  of  Columbus  had  made  settlements 
in  America^  but  lie  also  determined  the  geographical  situatioQ 
of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  sagas. 

In  spite  of  hie  uninterrapted  laboi%  and  a  wavering  state  of 
health,  Rafii  maplred  all  his  work  with  a  spurit  of  youthful 
atnogth  and  fndmem,  which  is  lemaikaUe.  But  he  had  over* 
taxed  Umself ,  and  was  compiled  to  tnvel  for  his  healtii.  Dur- 
ing  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  his  attacks  of  illness  became 
more  frequent  and  violent,  until  the  20th  of  October,  18G4,  when 
he  forsook  this  earth,  where,  with  unabated  zeal,  he  so  long  and 
faithfully  had  toiled.  He  left  five  children,  —  four  daughters 
and  one  son,  Carl  Hjaknar. 

The  worlcs  puUiahed  by  Rahi  or  under  hia  immediate  super- 
vision amount  to  moTB  than  sizty  vdumea.  He  was  eleoted  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  New-England  HisUnio  Qenesr 
l()gical  Sodety  hi  1860.  He  was  also  a  member,  either  active, 
corresponding,  or  honorary,  of  the  principal  learned  societies  of 
Europe  and  America,  to  the  number  of  more  than  one  hundred, 
including  thirty-two  in  Germany,  twelve  or  more  in  France,  the 
same  number  in  the  United  States,  and  smaller  numbers  in  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  Norway, 
Switieriand,  Greeoe^  and  BnudL 
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Elisha  Copeland,  the  only  son  of  Elisha  and  DoUy  Fast 
CJopeland,  was  born  in  Boston,  St!pteniber  22,  1793.  After 
completing  his  education  in  the  Boston  schools  he  entered  the 
counting-room  of  Mr.  P.  P.  F.  Degrand,  a  prominent  merchant 
in  Boston.  During  his  term  of  employment  he  spent  several 
months  in  Europe,  visiting  many  of  the  business  oentres  of 
France,  Qermany,  HoUaDd,  and  Bdgium  in  the  transaction  of 
important  business  in  the  service  of  his  employer. 

About  the  year  1820  he  commenced  business  as  a  merchant 
on  his  own  account,  whldti  he  con^ued  until  the  year  1841, 
when  he  wiis  chosen  Auditor  of  Accounts  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
a  position  which  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death.  "His  great 
conscientiousness  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  his  remarkable 
exactness  and  scientific  precision,  together  with  his  uncommon 
urbanity  and  unflinching  integrity,  rendered  him  peculiarly 
qualified  for  his  perplexing  and  laborious  position."  He  was 
IVeasurer  of  the  South  Oongrpgational  Sodefy  from  its  orgsnin^ 
tion  in  1827  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New-Eng^d  Historic  Genealogical  Sodety,  elected  in  1857. 

Mr.  Copeland  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet, 
daughter  of  John  and  Catharine  Perry  of  Boston.  From  this 
marriage  there  were  seven  children, — ^five  sons  and  two  daughters. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Copeland  died  in  1842.  Mr.  Copeland's  second 
wife  was  Miss  Eliza  SandenBon,  who  survived  him.  There  were 
no  children  from  this  marriage.  Mr.  Copeland  died  November 
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BowxN  BdckmaNi  the  eon  of  Jacob  and  Elisabeth  (Munroe) 
BiicJrman,  who  were  mairied  Januaiy  1, 1787,  was  bom  in  Lex- 
ington, BfaesachusettSy  ^nil  10, 178&  He  removed  to  Wobuin, 
Massachusetts,  in  1803,  where  he  died  November  23, 1864,  aged 

sewnty-six.  His  father,  Jacob  Buckman,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  August  16,  1759,  and  lived  in  Woburn  in  the  last 
days  of  his  life  in  a  house  on  the  oast  bank  of  the  Middlesex 
Canal  on  the  old  Rag  Rock  road  leading  from  Main  Street, 
now  called  Kilby  Street,  where  he  died  Februaiy  19,  1839. 
Jacob  Buckman  and  wife  Elisabeth  are  named  as  memben  of 
the  Wobum  Baptist  Onuch  in  a  catalogue  of  that  church 
lntbHshed  in  December,  1827;  and  his  name  also  appears  as  a 
signer  of  the  original  articles  for  the  establishTnent  of  that 
church,  at  its  organization,  December  15,  1780,  in  the  town  of 
Arlington,  when  that  place  was  a  part  of  Cambridge,  Maasa- 
chusetts. 

The  mother  of  Bowen  Buckman  was  Elizabeth  Munroe,  a 
daughter  of  Marrett  Munroe,  of  Lexington.  There  she  was  bom 
October  4,  176&  Her  father,  Marrett,  was  the  son  of  John 
Ifonioe^  who  was  the  son  of  WiUuon  Munroe,  of  Lezingtony  the 
funi^  ancestor.  She  dkd  the  widow  of  Jacob  Buckman,  at 
the  residence  of  her  son  Bowen,  in  Wobum,  October  26^  1848, 
aged  eighty-three. 

The  father  of  Bowen  Buckman  is  remembered  as  seldom  seen 
abroad  without  the  wheelbarrow,  which  he  always  trundled  to 
his  son's  store  to  carry  groceries  to  his  home.  He  was  erect  in 
peiBon  and  wore  a  queue,  and  prided  himself  on  feeling  young, 
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speakiDg  often  of  and  pfaisiiig  his  son  Bowen,  and  rejoicing  in 
that  soil's  buaneBB  proeperity.  He  was  hard  of  hearing.  Jacob 
and  Elisabeth  Buckman  appear  to  have  had  at  Lexmgtoiiy 
ehildien,— Bowen,  bom  April  19, 1788 ;  Dennis  and  WlUis^  twinsr 
bom  May  13,  1794.  The  firat  volume  of  the  Lexington  ehurdi 
records,  in  a  list  of  '  persons  buried  in  Lexington,  with  the  time 
when  they  died,"  states,  "Jacob  Buckman's  child,"  said  to  have 
been  a  son,  "died  January  21,  1792;"  age  is  not  given.  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  Buckman  had  at  Woburn,  sons,  —  Ira,  bom  No- 
vember 19,  1802;  WiUiam  Morton,  bom  July  13,  1806.  The 
five  sons,  who  lived  to  adult  a|^  all  resided  in  Wobum. 

Ooneermqg  the  ancestots  of  Jacob  Buckman,  the  lather  of 
Bowen,  it  is  difficult  to  say  more  than  this:  lliat  his  father  was 
Jacob,  who  lived  at  different  timee  in  Maiden,  Leominster,  and 
Boston;  of  whom  it  is  stated,  he  was  for  a  time  chorister  of  King's 
Chapel  Church  in  Boston,  and  at  his  death  (said  to  be  in  1789) 
was  buried  in  the  burial  ground  attached  to  that  church.  His 
father  was,  if  correctly  stated,  Joseph,  or  Joses,  Buckman,  or 
Bucknam,  of  Maiden.  Mr.  Deloraine  P.  Corey,  the  historian 
and  genealogist  of  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  writes:  ''In  velatiiHk 
to  Jacob  Buckman,  I  take  it  that  he  was  the  one  who  was  bom 
in  Halden  in  1727,  vis.: — 'Jacob,  son  of  Joses  snd  Fhebe,  bom 
March  27,  1727.'"  And  if  this  is  so,  the  Ime  may  be  traced, 
per  Wyman's  "  Charlestown,"  through  Deacon  Joees^  Joees^ 
Joses^,  to  William'  Bucknam,  of  Maiden. 

Bowen  Buckman  of  Wobum,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  be- 
came a  resident  member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealo- 
gical Society,  in  1853.  In  Wobum  he  was  located  in  business 
for  Mty  yean  in  one  building  as  an  apprentice,  empk^yee^  and 
proprietor.  His  occupation  was  that  of  a  countiy  trader. 
He  heUl  various  public  offices  in  Wobum:  Town  Treasurer, 
1829,  1830,  and  1832;  Beprasentative,  1840;  State  Senator, 
1842;  Selectman,  1850;  Foetmaster  of  Wobum  twenty  yean. 
He  was  a  Director  in  the  Wobum  National  Bank  from  its  organ- 
ization. He  was  a  much  valued  member  of  the  Baptist  Society. 
He  was  ^stematio  and  induBtrious,  and  in  his  long  course  of 
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buaiiieaB  life  built  up  a  aolid  oompetenoe*  He  was  unostentar 
ticfUBy  oourteous,  and  genial.  He  was  specially  interested  in 
adonuDg  the  Wobum  Oemeteiy,  first  opened  in  18i5.  He  gave 
tbe  sum  of  five  hundred  doUan  to  the  Wobum  Publie  libraiy. 

He  drew  a  sketch,  which  was  the  foundation  of  a  picture, 
afterwards  published,  entitled  a  "View  of  Wobum,  Massachu- 
setts, from  Academy  Hill,  in  1820."  This  picture,  in  view  of 
the  great  changes,  growth,  and  important  improvements  that 
have  occurred  on  the  area  it  was  designed  to  illustrate,  has  now 
a  remarkable  anttquariao  value.  Where  at  tbe  time  of  the 
ilhiBtntkm  me  only  green  fields^  axe  now  streete  lined  with 
houses;  and  hardly  a  familiar  object  in  the  way  of  buildmgBy 
ilhistmted  hi  the  picture,  is  now  to  be  found.  It  is  stated  he 
kept  a  journal  from  April,  1809,  to  the  week  before  his  death. 
The  house  where  he  hved  is  removed,  and  the  estate  which  he 
occupied  is  included  in  the  present  lot  on  which  Wobuni's  beau- 
tiful hbrary  building  is  erected.  A  fine  portrait  of  him,  pre- 
sented by  his  daughters  to  the  town,  is  preserved  in  the  Wobum 
Publie  labraiy. 

An  olntuary  notice  hi  the  Wdbum  Journal,  for  Saturday, 
Kovember  28,  186^  aays^  "Hla  kind  and  genial  manners,  his 
strict  i^obity,  and  weU-knoWn  intereet  in  public  affairs,  had 

won  for  him  in  a  marked  degree  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the 
whole  conmiimity.  Through  a  long  life  he  has  always  been 
known  as  a  just  man  in  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-meni 
doing  the  thing  that  was  right  from  a  sense  of  duty  rather  than 
of  policy.   His  kindness  to  strangers  was  always  marked." 

Mr.  Buckman  married,  June,  1827,  Elisa  Claflin,  of  Boston. 
She  died  m  Wobum,  November  15,  1861,  aged  fifty-eiz.  B& 
parents  were  Warner  N.  and  Nan«^  GbiflhL  The  children  of 
Bowen  and  Elisa  (Gbflin)  Buckman  were:  Elisa  Maria,  bom 
Wobum,  March  18,  1828,  married  George  A.  Newell,  of  Boston, 
November  15,  1849;  and  Julia  Ann,  bom  Wobum,  February  5, 
1830,  married  Alexander  Beal,  of  Boston,  November  3,  1852. 
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Benjamin  Silliman,  the  eminent  scientist,  was  bom  in  North 
Stratford  (now  TnunbuU),  Connecticut,  August  8,  1779.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  General  Gold  Selleck  ^Uhnan,  to  whom 
was  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  southwestern  frontier  of  Oonneo- 
tieut  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  famOy,  supposed  to  be  of 
Swiss  origin,  resided  until  the  war  in  Ffdrfield.  The  father  of 
Benjamin  Silliman  died  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  his 
early  education  was  given  into  the  charge  of  his  mother,  Mary 
Fish,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Fish,  of  Stonington.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  fitted  for  coliege»  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  in  1796. 

After  remaining  at  home  a  year  he  tau^^t  school  for  a  time 
at  Wethersfield,  and  then  went  back  to  New  Haven  to  read  law 
with  Simeon  Baldwm.  In  1790  while  a  student  of  law  he  was 
made  tutor  m  Yale  College,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  <iUis- 

charged  until,  at  the  proposition  of  President  Dwiglit,  he  turned 
his  attention  more  excluisively  to  natural  science,  and,  upon 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history,  was  appointed  to  that  chair. 

Science  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  scientific  activity  even 
of  Benjamin  Franldin  was  an  accident  of  his  genius,  and  in  the 
way  of  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  useful  knowledge  rather 
than  of  the  systematic  and  co-ordinated  arrangement  of  knowl- 
edge. Yoimg  Silliman  was  called  upon  to  create  a  department 
in  which  he  was  to  be  the  first  instructor.  He  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  gain  what  acquamtance  he  could  with  chemistry,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1805  sailed  for  Europe  to  pursue  the  study  of 
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phyneal  scienoe  as  well  aa  to  ho^  booka  and  appaiatua  fot  the 
college.  He  attended  oounea  of  leeturea  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, and  tiwveUed  in  England  and  for  a  abort  tbne  on  the  con- 
tinent. He  waa  abaent  from  home  fourteen  montha,  and  waa 

among  the  earliest  of  Aniericfui  studenU  to  avail  iuniself  of  the 
advantages  of  European  education. 

Two  years  after  his  return  he  published  "Journals  of  Travels 
in  Englandi  Holland,  and  Scotland,"  which  book  waa  exten- 
sively read.  But  lie  threw  himself  at  once  with  great  ardor 
into  the  work  of  scientific  teaching,  in  which  waa  opened  a  new 
field,  where,  in  some  sense,  he  was  the  pioneer  in  this  countiy. 
His  instructions  bk  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  to  which  gedogy 
was  added  later  on,  oommenoed  about  1806,  and  continued  with- 
out serious  interrui)tion  for  half  a  century.  It  may  be  said  that 
he  was  a  teacher  of  science  more  than  an  original  investigator, 
or  discoverer  of  new  scientific  truths,  which  his  circumscribed 
oonditioDS  of  labor  did  not  seem  to  admit  of.  He  was  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  others  to  build  upon.  But  the  fire  and  enthu- 
fliaam  which  he  infused  into  hia  teaching  awoke  a  new  acientifie 
life  in  the  college  which  haa  never  been  lost.  Hiere  was  little 
to  begin  with.  The  phydcal  sdenoes  were  feebly  devek>ped. 
Chemistry  had  not  obtained  the  meana  of  the  crudest  experi- 
ment; all  the  mineralogical  collections  in  America  could  be  put 
in  a  few"  drawers;  geology  wiis  held  in  the  disesteem  of  ignorance, 
and  mixed  up  with  theological  questions  and  interpretations  of 
scripture;  and  biology  waa  not  yet  known  as  a  separate  science. 

Mr.  Silliman  proceeded  in  a  practical  method  to  gather  up  all 
the  knowledge  then  avaihible.  He  also  ahowed  the  apirit  of  an 
investigator.  Havmg  been  mteiested  hi  the  Wemerian  and 
Huttonian  controvert  while  in  Edmbuigb,  he  atudied  the 
structure  of  volcanic  rocks  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven, 
and  in  1807  he  made  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  meteor  that  fell 
in  Weston,  Connecticut,  establishing  the  extra-terrestrial  theory 
of  meteors.  He  persuaded  the  college  to  purchase  the  mineral- 
ogical collections  of  Benjamin  D.  Perkins  and  of  Dr.  George 
Gibbe  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1811  he  began  experimenting  with 
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the  oiy-hydrie  or  oompound  blow-pipe  limited  bjr  Robert 
Haie,  and  suooeeded  in  melting  many  minerals  before  supposed 
incapable  of  leduotion,  especially  tbose  containing  alkaline 
earths;  and  he  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  the 

metals  of  sodium  and  potassium.  In  1822,  while  engaged  in 
observations  on  the  action  of  a  voltaic  battery  constructed  by 
himself,  "he  noticed  that  the  charcoal  points  of  the  negative 
pole  increased  in  size  toward  the  poeitive  pole,  and,  on  further 
examination,  he  found  that  there  was  a  corresponding  cavity  on 
the  point  of  the  latter.  This  fact  of  the  fusion  of  the  carbon 
ui  the  vdtalc  are  was  hmg  disputed  in  Europe,  but  is  now  uni- 
wsaQy  accepted."  In  1830  he  made  a  geologic  exploration  of 
the  coal-formations  of  Wyoming  Valley,  and  in  1832-33  he  was 
occupied  under  a  conunLssion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  examining  the  subject  of  sugar  culture  and  manufacture. 

The  great  work  of  his  life,  however,  was  in  the  way  of  scien- 
tific lecturing.  He  was,  in  truth,  unsurpassed  as  a  lecturer. 
His  fine  presence,  animated  deliveiy,  and  skilful  manipulation 
made  hun  &  charming  popular  speaker.  His  public  lectures  in 
New  Haven,  Hartford,  Salem,  LoweD,  New  Yoik,  Baltimm, 
Washuigton,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  and  other  cities,  attracted 
universal  attention  and  diffused  a  higher  intelfigence  on  scien- 
tific themes,  but  were  only  preludes  to  his  brilliant  courses  of 
lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  continuing  for 
three  years.    These,  in  fact,  constituted  his  crowning  triumph  as 
a  teacher  of  science  to  the  people,  doing  immense  good  in  that 
direction.   His  relationship  to  Colonel  Trumbull,  the  artist,  led 
to  the  founding  of  theTrumbuU  Gallery  of  Historical  Fkinting^ 
and,  indirectly,  to  the  instituting  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Yale.  In  the  IQmsas  troubles  in  1856^  FhtfesaorSiOunaadiowed 
himself  a  stanch  supporter  of  freedom;  and  during  the  Gi^ 
War,  he  was  the  determined  champion  of  national  and  republi- 
can principles. 

M  early  as  1818  he  had  established  The  American  Journal  of 
Science^  of  which  he  was  sole  editor,  tran^feiring  its  editorship 
in  1B4&  to  his  son-ui-Iaw,  James  D.  Dana.  He  also  edited 
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Henry's  "Elements  of  Chemistry,"  Robert  Bakewell's  "Intro- 
ductioii  to  Qeology/'  and  puUiahed  some  of  his  own  ketuves  on 
''ElementB  of  Gben^stiy"  and  otber  nibjeeto.  Jnrt  how  he 
would  httve  stood  in  idation  to  the  Darwinian  theoiy  we  can 
only  eonjeetoie,  hut,  doabtfeas,  he  would  ham  taken  an  intel- 
ligent even  if  conservative  view  of  the  scientifie  interpretation 
of  nature. 

Professor  Silliman  was  a  man  of  profound  religious  spirit  and 
a  Christian  philosopher.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  in 
manners  and  address,  somewhat  after  the  old  style,  but  kindly, 
genial,  and  benevolent,  a  friend  ol  the  young,  and  beloved  and 
reveFed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Bis  first  wife  was  Harriet  ThunbuU,  dau^ter  of  the  second 
Governor  Jonathan  IVumbuU.  Bjb  only  son  was  Benjamin 
Sflliman,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Yale  TTniverBity.  One 
of  his  daughters  married  Professor  Oliver  P.  Hubbard;  and  an- 
other, Professor  James  D.  Dana.  Professor  Silliman  died  No- 
vember 24,  1864. 

fie  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  in  1S47. 


LETI  WASHBUEN  LEONABD 


Levi  Washburn  Leonard  was  bom  in  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts, June  1,  1790,  the  son  of  Captain  Jacob  and  Mary 
(Swift)  Leonard.  Mrs.  Leonard  was  the  daughter  of  Isaac 
Swift,  and  was  descended  from  William  Swift,  who  died  at 
Sandwich  ia  1642.  Jacob  Leonard  was  tbe  son  of  Solomon  and 
Joanna  (Waabtiuni)  Leonard,  grandaon  of  CSaptainSolomoii  and 
Elisabeth  (Perkins)  Leonaidi  great-grandson  of  Jacob  and  Su- 
sanna Leonard,  and  great-great-grandson  of  Solomon  and  Maty 
Leonard  of  Duxbury. 

Levi's  father  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  a  farmer,  so 
that  young  I^eonard  was  early  inured  to  hard  labor  and  to  in- 
dustrious habits.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town.  Owing  to  some  in- 
jury received  in  youthful  sportoi  unfitting  him  for  hard  labor, 
the  whole  [dan  of  his  life  was  changed,  and  he  relinquished  the 
fann^woik  and  prepared  for  a  prafeseional  avocation.  He  there- 
fore altered  the  ifoidgewater  Academy  and  fitted  for  college. 
He  was  a  great  lover  of  books  and  a  very  diligent  student.  WhUe 
in  college  he  took  a  high  rank,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1815,  having  for  classmates  Rev.  Convers  Francis,  D.D.,  John 
Gorham  Palfrey,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Jared  Sparks,  LL.D.,  and  other 
men  of  note.  After  graduation,  he  was  for  two  years  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Bridge  water  Academy,  giving  at  the  same  time 
some  attention  to  theological  studies.  Subsequently  he  entered 
the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  and  graduated  therefrom  in 
1818. 

Havutg  supplied  pdints  hi  the  vicuiity  of  Boston,  as  he  had 
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opportunity,  in  the  spring  of  1820  he  was  requested  to  go  to 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  and  preach  for  several  weeks.  But 
his  friends  enjoined  it  on  him  not  to  think  of  settUng  theie, 
and  thus  buiying  himself  from  the  world.  For  Dublin  was 
Bome  seiventy  miles  from  Borton,  in  what  was  then  thought  the 
wilderness  of  New  Hampshire.  His  candidaey  oommenoed  on 
the  fint  Sunday  of  April,  1820;  and  on  the  20th  of  Hay  fol- 
lowing he  was  eaDed  to  the  pastoral  office,  at  a  salary  of  six  hun- 
drcd  dollars  per  year.  He  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Congregational  (Unitarian)  Society,  September  6,  1820. 

He  married  September  8,  1830,  Miss  EHzabeth  Morison  Smith, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Samuel  and  Sally  (Garfield)  Smith  of  Peter- 
borough, New  Hampshire,  a  most  estimable  woman,  who  died 
September  13,  1848.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  two  children, 
^Wilham  Smith,  who  heeame  a  physician  in  Hinsdale,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Ellen  Elisabeth,  who  married  Joseph  H.  Houfj^ 
too,  and  removed  to  Taooma,  Washington.  In  1851  Mr.  Leon- 
aid  married  Mrs.  Elisabeth  (Dow)  Smith,  daughter  of  Jeremiah 
Dow,  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  widow  of  Samuel  G. 
Smith,  Esq.,  brother  of  his  first  wife.  There  was  no  issue  of 
this  marriage. 

Mr.  Leonard  was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
young.  He  was  chairman  of  the  school  committee  in.  Dublin 
for  thirty  yean,  and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  endeavor 
to  unpfove  the  condition  of  the  schools.  By  frequent  visits  to 
the  sehoolfl,  suggestions  to  the  teachera,  addresses  to  the  chil- 
dren,  private  eonveraatioDS  ^th  the  parents,  public  lectures 
upon  educational  matters,  and  the  publication  of  school  books 
fitted  to  awaken  interest  among  the  pupils,  he  wrought  a  most 
beneficent  change. 

In  1823  he  e,stablished  a  Sunday  school  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pupUs,  one  of  the  first  schools  of  the  kind  in  that  part 
of  the  State.  For  many  years  he  furnished  all  the  text-books 
lued  in  the  school,  and  encouraged  the  children  to  be  punctual 
and  studious  by  rewards  and  gifts  of  attnustive  books. 

As  at  that  day  there  were  few  books  accessible  to  the  young, 
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he  purchased  three  hundred  volumes  and  lent  them  freely  to 
all  children  in  the  town,  who  would  oome  to  him  for  them  on 
any  day  of  the  week.  For  some  yem  he  added  new  books  to 
this  lilwy.  FSnaQy  othen  came  to  his  asBistance,  and  at  one 
tbne  there  were  in  use  neaily  two  thousand  vQlumes^  Mr.  Leonard 
was  largely  instrumental  in  fonning  the  Cheshire  Oounty  Oom- 
mon  School  Association.  So  devoted  was  he  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education,  sobriety,  and  good  morals,  that  he  received 
from  a  clergyman  of  a  different  faith,  the  appellation  of  The 
Oberlin  of  Monadnock." 

When  he  was  settled,  the  drinking  customs  of  society  wm 
very  prevalenti  and  intemperance  abounded  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent in  the  town.  This  state  of  thingis  he  deeply  depkired,  and 
cautiously  proceeded  to  wam  the  peoi^  against  this  vicious 
halnt.  But  notwithstanding  his  prudoouse^  some  were  ^Bspleased 
with  his  efforts  in  favor  of  sobriety,  and  refused  to  pay  towards 
his  salary.  That  the  parish  might  not  be  burdened  by  their 
withdrawal  of  support,  he  cheerfully  relinquished  so  much  of 
his  salary  as  these  malcontents  would  have  paid,  and  renewed 
his  zeal  in  favor  of  the  great  reform,  with  encouraging  success. 

When  the  anti-slavery  movement  commenced,  it  early  enlisted 
his  support.  In  his  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  meet- 
ing-^use,  Biareh  2,  1853,  he  gave  his  idea  of  the  portion  the 
Christian  church  should  occupy  m  this  respect. 

"All  mankind,"  he  said,  "are  brethren.  When  one  is  oppreased,  all  are 
implicated  in  the  danger.  The  goepel  of  Christ  binds  the  sons  of  men 
together  by  the  universal  tie  of  love  and  good  will.  Every  church, 
therefore,  every  house  consecrated  to  God  and  Christ,  should  be  open  for 
the  defence  of  human  freedom  and  human  rights;  for  without  these  the 
power  of  the  gospel  is  crushed,  and  those  who  outwardly  receive  it  can 
have  but  a  name  to  live." 

As  a  pieadier  he  was  plain,  practical,  and  direct.  He  had, 
however,  none  of  the  coveted  gifts  of  oratory;  was  very  doeely 

confined  to  his  manuscript,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  made  a  gesture 

in  the  pulpit.  He  very  seldom  indulged  in  controversy.  Finn 
and  decided  in  his  own  views,  he  took  little  part  in  the  tbeo- 
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lo^cal  disputes  of  his  day.  But  in  his  preaching,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  he  was  still  progressivei  and  his  mind  was  ever  open  to 
new  ideas  and  methods. 

He  was  a  diligent  student  of  natore,  and  gave  much  attention 
to  the  natural  Bdenoes.  He  wtm  quite  a  proficient  in  botany, 
for  he  was  a  great  kver  of  flowers;  and  his  gaiden,  full  of  me 
and  beautiful  plants,  was  the  admiratioa  of  the  children.  Espe- 
cially was  he  ifistingidshed  as  an  entomologist,  and  probably 
was  more  eminent  m  that  line  than  any  other  person  in  the 
State,  and  as  an  expert  was  known  in  Europe.   His  distin- 
jETuished  college  classmate,  Dr.  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  in  his 
work  on  ''Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  frequently  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Leonard,  and  dedicated  one  speeies, 
"Heaperida  Leanardua"  to  him. 

As  the  nunister  of  a  rural  people  he  mingled  with  them  fredy. 
The  fanners  soon  found  that  he  knew  more  of  agriculture  and 
hortieulture  than  most  of  them,  that  he  was  learned  in  law,  and 
knew  much  of  medicine.  Hence  he  was  often  consulted  upon 
matters  concerning  their  welfare;  for  in  him  all  had  a  friend  and 
a  safe  counsellor.  Many  matters  relating  to  town  affairs  were 
discussed  in  his  study.  Personal  griefs  found  in  him  a  ready 
listener  and  comforter.  With  all  his  varied  scientific  attain- 
ments he  was  a  very  unassuming  man.  Though  he  was  the  chief 
editor  of  "The  Histoiy  of  Duhhn,"  the  only  evidence  in  the 
volume  that  he  was  connected  with  it  is,  that  the  copyriglit 
was  secured  by  "Levi  W.  LeonanL"  The  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  was  given  liim  1^  his  Ahna  Hater  in  1849,  without  his 
knowledge.  He  was  a  very  benevolent  man,  giving  freely  to  all 
deserving  charities  in  his  quiet  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  and  president  of  the  Dublin 
Literary  Society,  incorporated  in  1824. 

By  his  imwearied  labors  his  health,  never  robust,  having 
become  much  impaired,  in  1853  he  asked  for  a  colleague.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire, 
yet  continued  as  the  senior  pastor  of  the  society  in  Dublin  until 
his  death.   After  his  removal  he  edited  The  Exeter  Neun  Letter 
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for  about  dgbt  years,  and  retired  from  the  poBition  in  July^ 
1863,  on  aooQunt  of  iU-health.  His  death  oecumd  at  Exeter, 
Deoember  12^  1861 

The  principal  publieatioiis  of  Dr.  Leonard  were,  '"The  Lifeeraiy 
and  Seientifie  GlaaB  Book,"  1826;  **The  North  American  Spelling 
Book,"  1835;  ''An  Analysis  of  the  Elementary  Sounds  of  the 
English  Language,"  1848;  "A  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of 
William  Smith,"  pp.  24,  1852;  "The  History  of  Dublin,  New 
Hampshire,"  8vo,  pp.  433.  1855.  Dr.  Leonartl  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  compiling  "  Christian  Hynms,"  1845. 

He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  New-England  Hiatorio 
Genealogical  Society,  elected  in  1647. 
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JoBN  Lawrence  Fox,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Susannah  Fox,  was 
bom  in  Salon,  Maasachuaetta,  Jannaiy  8, 1811.  Hia  father,  son 
if  Br.  Jonatban  Fox  of  HoUia,  New  Hampehire,  was  bom  in 
HoUia,  Affni  6, 1783,  and  mairied  Suaannali  Fatterson  of  Salem, 
MaHBachnaetta,  April  2,  1808.  Hie  subject  of  tbia  memoir  was 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Latin  School  in  his  native  town  of 
Salem,  while  it  was  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Ames;  and  grad- 
uated at  Amherst  College  in  the  class  of  1831. 

He  began  his  medical  studies  with  the  late  Dr.  A.  L.  Pier- 
aon  of  Salem,  attended  lectures  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
reodved  a  medical  degree  at  Harvard  Ck)llege  in  1835.  After  an 
interval  of  two  yean,  devoted  in  part  to  classical  teaching,  but 
chiefly  to  stodiea  connected  with  hia  profeadon,  he  passed  a  most 
honorabile  examination,  and  received  bis  appointment  aa  Aaaiat- 
ant  Surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  hia  commission  bearing  the  date 
of  February  9,  1837. 

April  14,  1837,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  exploring  expedition 
commanded  by  Commodore  Wilkes.   In  addition  to  his  regular 
duties  he  was  given  charge  of  the  meteorological  work  of  the 
expedition;  "and  during  the  four  and  a  half  years  to  which  the 
cruise  was  protracted,  he  dischazged  his  arduous  dutiea  with 
sigiial  ability."  On  his  return  from  this  cruise  he  was  granted 
tbrse  montba'  leave  of  absence,  and  then  ordered,  December  14, 
1842,  to  tlie  Naval  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Massachusetts.  Sep- 
tember 10,  1843,  he  was  ordered  to  the  XT.  S.  S.  "Cumberland," 
on  board  of  which  vessel  he  cruised  two  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   April  11,  1846,  he  returned  to  duty  at  the  Chelsea  Hoa- 
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pital,  where  he  remained  until  November  of  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Ohio."  December  14,  1846,  be 
was  detailed  for  duty  at  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surger}'. 

He  received  his  commission  as  surgeon  August  16,  1847. 
June  1,  1848,  be  ioined  the  U.  8.  8.  ^' PortBmouth."  Having 
been  tranafened  from  tliie  veasBl  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Yorktown/' 
he  was  vfecked  hi  the  latter  TBasel  off  the  vest  ooaet  of  Africa, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  on  board  the  aloop-of-war 
"  Dale  "  in  November,  1850.  March  13, 1851,  he  was  again  or- 
dered to  the  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  he  remained  three  years. 
From  this  time  until  the  commencement  of  the  war  he  was  con- 
stantly employed:  one  year  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  "San 
Jacinto/'  six  months  at  the  naval  rendezvous  in  Boston,  and 
two  and  a  half  years  on  board  the  U.  S.  S.  "MissisBippi" 
in  the  East  Indies.  From  March  15,  1861,  to  June  23,  1863, 
he  was  stationed  at  the  Chelsea  Hos^ntaL  Here  his  duties  me 
'  partieubffly  arduous.  The  hospital  became  so  overcrowded  that 
wards  were  taken  in  the  neighboring  Marine  Hospital,  thereby 
adding  greatly  to  the  fatigue  incident  to  his  duties.  During  the 
entire  length  of  his  stay,  he  rarely  kept  an  assistant  surgeon 
more  than  three  months.  As  soon  as  they  became  initiated 
into  naval  routine  they  were  transferred  to  ships  and  new  men 
sent  to  him  to  be  taught  in  their  turn.  Consequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  fell  upon  himself  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
fatal  illness  by  undennining  his  strength.  During  the  whole  of 
this  tune  he  was  absent  but  one  mf^it  from  the  post  of  duty. 

His  next  orders  were  to  the  U.  &  8.  ''Brooklyn"  at 
New  Orieans.  September  16,  1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
"Niagara,"  where  he  remained  until  March  10,  1864,  when  he 
was  appointed  Fleet  Surgeon  of  the  North  Atlantic  Blockading 
Squadron,  then  rendezvousing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hampton 
Roads.  This,  the  most  important  and,  as  it  proved,  the  last 
duty  of  his  professional  career,  was  entered  upon  with  zeal  and 
energy,  and,  although  hampered  for  a  time  by  official  incompe- 
tence m  high  {daces,  he  aooomplished  a  good  work  u&  preparing 
the  medical  department  of  this  great  fleet  for  the  sendee  that 
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lay  before  it.  On  the  arrival  of  Rear-Admiral  David  D.  Porter 
as  oommander  of  the  fleet,  the  work  of  preparation  went  on 
mofe  smoothly  and  flsystematically,  and  he  gave  his  fleet  offioen 
all  posnUe  aaastanee.  It  was  too  late,  however,  to  ehange  the 
result  of  overwork  and  mental  wony.  The  physical  and  mental 
strain  had  heen  too  great;  and  lAm  Dr.  Fox  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  leave  his  post,  it  was  only  to  go  home  to  die.  His 
death  occurred  December  17,  1864. 

In  this  connection  I  quote  from  The  Salem  Register  of  De- 
cember 22, 1864; 

"He  WIS  appointod  flest  BmgBoa  of  the  North  Atlantie  Blooindiiig 

Squadron.  Under  a  pressure  of  responmbility  second  to  none  but  that 
of  the  Admiral  hima^,  involving  the  supervision  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  whole  fleet,  the  largest  and  most  formidable  perhaps  that  history 
has  ever  reoorded,  he  worked  on  most  indefatigably  till  his  naturally 

robust  constitution  >ncldcd  under  the  burden,  and  he  reluctantly  con- 
sented to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  the  scene  of  his  labors.  He 
reached  his  home  at  Roxbury  about  a  fortnight  since,  in  a  state  of 
great  prostration,  and  failed  gradually,  until  death  set  a  seal  to  his 
earthly  record.  His  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  country  in  this  hour 
of  her  stem  trial  will  be  the  brightest  item  of  that  record.  To  tear 
himself  from  tiiat  service  cost  him  the  e>everest  struggle  of  his  Ufa. 
'  Let  me  die  at  my  post/  was  the  last  aspiration  of  his  patriotic  soul, 
as  he  was  abnoat  fitenUy  foraed  from  his  ship  by  the  mm  ooiuiderate 
hand  of  fraternal  affeetion." 

His  professional  career  was  no  more  honorable  than  his  pri- 
vate life.  A  devoted  husband  and  father,  a  stedfast  friend,  and 
a  pine-minded,  sunple-hearted  (Jhristisiii  his  loss  was  most 
widdy  felt  and  deeply  deidored. 

Dr.  Fox  married,  June  15,  1847,  Elisabeth  Amory  Morris, 
daughter  of  Commodope  Charies  Morris,  U.  S.  N.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New-Eugland  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
elected  in  1857. 
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Edward  £vsrett,  a  resident  member  and  viee-president  oi 
thia  Societyi  a  oelebrated  orator  and  atateanuuii  bigti  in  the 
oouneOs  of  the  nation,  died  in  Boaton,  Januaiy  15,  1805.  He 
waa  bom  in  Dorchester,  April  11, 1794.  Hia  parents  were  Rev. 
Oliver  and  Lucy  (Hill)  Everett  He  was  a  descendant  in  the 
sbcth  gmration  of  Riehard  Everett  of  Dedham,  through  John^, 
John  ^,  Ebx'nczer  ^,  and  Rev.  Oliver  Rev.  Moses  Everett,  of 
DorcheskT,  was  his  uncle.  His  early  associations  with  Dorches- 
ter were  among  a  people  of  the  genuine  old  New  England  stock ; 
but  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1802,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Boston.  He  attended  the  public  schools,  and  on  leav- 
ing, in  18(H,  received  the  Franklin  medal.  Be  then  attended  a 
private  school  taught  by  Eaeldel  Webeter  and  hia  brother,  the 
celebrated  Daniel  Webster.  He  entered  the  public  Latin  School 
in  Boston,  m  1806,  and  afterward  the  Academy  in  Eieter, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1807. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  was 
graduated  in  1811.  In  1812,  when  eighteen  years  old,  he  wa^s 
appointed  Latin  tutor  at  Harvard.  The  next  year,  1813,  at 
nineteen,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Bos- 
ton. In  1814  he  published  his  "Defence  of  Christianity."  In 
1815,  when  twenty-one  yeaxa  old,  he  became  professor  of  Greek 
literature  in  Harvard  Gollege,  m  which  he  officiated  until  1826. 
He  was  editor  of  The  Norik  Amenean  Review  from  1820  to 
1824.  In  the  latter  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  delivered  hia 
first  great  oration,  being  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at  Cam- 
bridge.  General  Lafayette,  then  visiting  in  this  country,  was 
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premt.  In  1825  he  was  a  member  of  CSongreaSy  nbm  he  re- 
mained ten  yean.  In  1836  he  became  governor  of  Maasachu- 
aetta,  and  held  the  office  for  thiee  auccessive  terms.  In  1841 

he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  re- 
mained such  till  1845.  He  was  inaugurated  president  of  Har- 
vard CoUege  in  1846,  and  resigned  that  office  in  1849.  In  1852 
he  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  national  cabinet,  and  later 
United  States  senator.  In  1860  he  was  nominated  for  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  United  States. 

His  oratioosy  eulogies,  addreaBea  and  lectureBy  and  public 
are  numerous.  They  made  a  vast  impression  on  his 
generation.  By  many  he  was  ecmaidered  the  equal  of  Webster, 
but  of  a  style  entirely  different.  As  one  has  said,  "We  scarce 
know  of  one  so  precocious  as  he,  that,  if  pt'rmitk'd  to  remain, 
did  not  suffer  a  declension  or  premature  decay.  His  was  a  rare 
exception  —  of  fidelity  and  usefulness  ending  only  with  his  life, 
at  the  close  of  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten." 

He  was  married.  May  8,  1822,  to  Charlotte  Gray,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Brooks,  by  whom  he  had  three  aoua  and  four 
daughters,  — William,  bom  Octob^  10,  1839,  teacher,  scholar, 
lecturer,  author,  and  politician  0n  the  unselfish  sense),  being  the 
best  known.  The  wife  of  Edward  Everett  cKed  July  2,  1859. 
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Laban  Moret  Whiiaton  was  bom  in  Norton,  Mafisachusetts, 
September  14, 1796,  the  son  of  Hon.  Laban  and  Fanny  (Morey) 
Wheaton,  and  grandKm  of  Geoige  and  Eluabeth  Qdatey) 
Wheaton.  Hon.  Laban  Wheaton,  fatber  of  our  mBmbaf  y  was 
bom  Ifaicb  13,  1764;  prepared  for  cd]^  at  Wventham  Acad- 
emy; graduated  at  Httvard  GoUege  in  1774;  studied  ibecHogy 
with  Rev.  Abiel  Leonard,  of  Woodstock,  Ocmneetieut;  preaehed 
in  various  places,  and  was  invited  to  settle  in  Frainingliam, 
Massachusetts,  but  declined  the  offer.  He  entered  into  mercan- 
tile pursuits  in  connection  with  a  classmate,  but  they  became 
bankrupt  in  three  or  four  years.  He  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  Mr.  Kent,  of  Watertown,  when  more  than  thirty  yean 
of  age,  and  on  the  completion  of  his  legal  atudiea  opened  an 
office  m  Hilton.  In  1788  he  renio?ed  to  bis  natiTO  town,  and 
had  much  practice.  He  stood  for  many  years  at  the  head  of 
the  bar  in  Bristol  County,  doing  much  bunness,  also,  in  the 
neighboring  counties.  He  was  eight  years  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; also  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Cbiniiion  Pleas  and  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions;  was  several  times  a  representative  to  the 
State  Legislature,  He  married  Fanny  Morey,  his  cousin,  June 
1,  1794,  and  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  young.  His 
daughter  mairied  Dr.  Strong,  of  Boston.  She  died  chikUeas. 
After  her  decease,  m  183^  he  established,  with  the  portion  of 
bla  lai^B  estate  which  he  had  designed  for  her,  the  School  for 
YooQg  Ladies  m  Norton,  makmg  it  the  "ehOd  of  bis  adoption," 
as  he  said,  "in  the  place  of  his  departed  daughter."  The  build- 
ing was  erected  in  1834,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  spring  of 
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1835.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature,  March  10,  1837, 
under  the  name  of  the  "Norton  Female  Seminary."  On  the 
sixteenth  of  March,  1839,  the  name  was  changed  by  the  L^gia- 
latme  to  Wheaton  FemaJe  Seminaiy."  The  first  stnieture  was 
removed  and  the  presoit  main  buflding  erected  in  1849,  at  a 
cost  (rf  about  six  thouaand  doUara.  The  donor  was  chosen 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  held  that  pontion  until 
his  death,  March  23, 1846,  at  the  age  of  mnety-three  years. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at 
the  Wrentham  Academy  and  at  Middleborough,  and,  for  a  little 
time  before  entering  college,  at  the  College  Grammar  School, 
then  under  the  tuition  of  Joel  Hawes.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
University  in  1817.  After  graduating  he  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where  he  passed  his  life.  He  studied  law,  but  never  gave 
mash  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  profession.  He  early  en- 
gaged in  the  management  of  his  father's  large  estate  in  Norton; 
was  for  many  yean  postmaster  of  the  town;  was  one  of  the 
twenty-two  members  who  constituted  the  Oongregational  IVini- 
tarian  Church  in  Norton,  organized  April  3,  1832;  three  times 
represented  his  native  town  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  was 
twice  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Council;  was  also  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Lancaster. 

• 

"  He  was  sensitively  averse  to  everything  that  seemed  like  os- 
tentation, but  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, both  political  and  religious,  and  full  of  kindly  feelings  for 
his  fellow-men.  He  is  described  as  'pre-eminently  the  young 
man's  friendi  who  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  to  'wrawiimH  the 
worthy  and  to  aid  those  in  need  of  his  assistance.'  He  was 
warmly  interested  in  education,  and  was  a  watchful  guardian 
and  liberal  patron  of  the  Seminary,  which  his  father  had  founded." 

He  married,  June  25,  1829,  Miss  Eliza  Chapin,  of  Uxbridge, 
who  survived  hun.  They  had  no  children.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  in  1855.  He  died  in  Norton,  January  17, 
1866. 
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LtrxBER  Metcalf  Habbu  died  at  Jaoiaica  Plain,  West  Box- 
buryi  MaasachuBettSy  Januaiy  28, 1865,  aged  aeventy-five  yean. 
He  was  tbe  third  son  and  fifth  child  of  John^  and  Mary  (Nilea) 
Harria,  and  waa  bom  in  BrooUine,  May  7,  1789.  He  was  of 
the  fifth  generation  in  descent  from  Robert^  and  Elisabeth 
(Boughey)  Harris,  who  were  married  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts 
—  as  appears  by  the  record  —  January  24,  1642-43.  Their  third 
child,  Timothy^,  bom  July  9,  1650,  married,  April  2,  1697,  Abi- 
gail, daughter  of  Thomas  and  Susanna  Morey  of  Roxbury. 
They  were  the  parents  of  John^,  bom  March  23, 1709,  who,  for 
his  second  wife,  married,  April  16,  1747,  Esther,  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Lydia  Metcalf ,  of  Needham.  John^  fourth  child  of 
John',  and  second  duld  of  Esther  (HetcalO  Harris,  bom  October, 
1750,  married  Mary  Niles,  of  Randolph,  March  2,  1780.  These 
were  the  parents  of  Dr.  Harris,  our  deceased  member. 

Dr.  Harris  received  his  elementary  education  at  the  district 
school  in  his  native  town  of  Brookline,  where  he  studied  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  entered  an  apothecary's  shop  when  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  remained  there  fifteen  months,  "  compounding 
the  best  recipes."  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  Strong, 
of  Randolph;  entered  siqphomore  in  1806  at  Brown  Univenslty, 
and  graduated  in  1811.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  LeBaron, 
of  Jamaica  Plain;  waa  appointed  auigeon  and  stationed  at  Eort 
Independence  in  Boston  Harbor,  ui  1814,  went  to  Orford,  New 
Hampshire,  in  March,  1815,  where  he  practised  five  years.  After 
a  few  months  at  Milton  he  removed  in  1820  to  Jamaica  Plain, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1823  be 
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joined  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  in  1851  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society.  He  married,  November  9,  1817,  Lucy  Dutton,  daughter 
of  Major  John  Mann  (the  first  male  child  of  European  extrac- 
tion bom  in  Orford,  New  Hampshire).  She  was  bom  March  24, 
17915.  They  hadaixchildreii, — foursoBB  and  two  daughten,  ^ 
Lydia  Mann,  John  Adams,  WiUiam  Lafayette,  Geoiige  Washing- 
ton, EUen  Msria»  Robert.  The  father  of  Dr.  Hairis  inherited 
from  his  father  the  old  homestead,  whicii  had  descended  from 
the  first  ancestor,  Robert.  It  was  sold  in  1828  after  it  had  been 
in  possession  of  the  family  nearly  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years. 

"  Through  a  long  and  useful  life,  Dr.  Harris  industriously  and 
unostentatiously  labored  for  the  good  of  others,  in  private  ser- 
vices and  in  puUie  office,  with  unaffected  simplicity  ^  happy 
in  the  conscious  effort  to  be  useful  Kemarkably  unassuming, 
he  rather  waited  than  sought  opportunity.  Ever  ready  to  yield 
his  dauns  for  prefennent,  he  denred  no  prominent  part,  content 
to  serve  wherever  needed  — 

'  Nor  envy  ngr  ambition  knew.' 

Studiously  indnied,  he  gave  mudi  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  especially  to  music,  which  he  hi^^y  appreciated,  and  for 
which  he  had  a  refined  taste.  Wb  latter  years  were  pleasantly 

passed  in  genealogical  researches,  until  a  gradually  deepening 
cloud  obscured  his  intellect.  Tenderly  cared  for  by  wife  and 
children,  most  kindly  esteemed  by  neighbors  and  friends,  he 
peacefully  passed  away." 

Dr.  Harris  contributed  several  articles  to  the  Register,  among 
them  the  "Metcaif  Genealogy."  In  1861  he  published  the 
geneabgy  of  Robert  Hairis  and  his  descendants,  with  notices 
of  the  Uorey  and  Uietcalf  families,  hi  a  vohmie,  8vo,  pp.  66* 
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William  Bentley  Fowle,  a  resident  member,  elected  in  1863, 
bom  Boston,  October  17. 1785,  died  Febniaiy  6, 1865. 

A  memoir  of  Itfr.  Fowle  in  the  RmBTBr,  vol.  xxiiL,  pp.  109-117,  is  re- 
printed in  "  Memoir^  of  Several  Deceased  Memben  of  the  Nf^-F^f^HTI^ 
Historic  CSenealogical  iaociety/'  Boston,  1878. 
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Nathamubl  Chatocby  of  Philaddphia,  deeted  vioe-prendent 
for  FemiqrlyaDia  of  tbis  Society  in  JudOi  1863,  was  bom  at  New 
Haven,  Febroaiy  27,  1789,  and  died  at  Fbiiadelpliia,  February 
9,  1865.  He  waa  the  tbird  son  and  youngest  child  of  Charles 
Chaiincey  of  New  Haven  and  Abigail  Darling,  of  whom  the  two 
eldest  children  were  Charles  Chauncey,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Elihu  Chauncey,  one  of  its  leading  citizens, 
prominent  in  financial  matters,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  The 
UnUed  States  Gazette  for  some  years.  Charles  Chauncey  of  New 
Haven  was  fourth  in  descent  from  the  Rev.  Charles  Chaun- 
cey, tbe  second  Fteeident  of  Harvard  CSoUege.  He  was  King's 
Attoxn^  for  Oomiectieut  before  the  Revolution,  and  afterward 
Judge  of  tbe  Superior  Court  ci  tbe  State. 

NaUianiel  Oiaunoey's  boybood  and  youtb  wm  passed  in  New 
Haven.  He  entered  Yale  College  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
graduating  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  in 
1806.  He  read  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  who  had  then 
retired  from  the  bench,  and  in  1808  came  to  Philadelpliia,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  April  11, 1811.  For  some  ten  years 
be  labored  at  his  profession,  but  his  health,  never  robust,  broke 
down;  and  the  death  of  his  mother  in  1818  called  hun  home  to 
Bolaoe  and  ears  for  bis  fatber,  left  alone  in  bis  declining  years. 
In  1823  bis  fatber  died.  Soon  after  be  went  to  Europe.  Here 
be  spent  some  five  yean,  visiting  En^and  and  parts  cf  tbe  coa^ 
tinent,  passbig  a  winter  in  Home,  and  one  or  more  in  Paris. 

Belonging  to  a  family  of  whose  members  many  had  been 
echolars  and  students,  his  own  father  especially,  it  was  natural 
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that  Nathaniel  Chauncjey  should  have  always  manifested  like 
tastes  and  habits;  but  it  is  believed  tliat  at  Paris  he  first  devel- 
oped an  inteieet  in  genealogical  investigations,  which  continued 
to  be  a  favorite  pursuit  to  the  dose  of  his  life,  and  was  at  the 
same  time  an  intellectual  ooeupation  and  a  aooroe  of  the  happi- 
ness which  the  student  derives  from  industrious  and  successful 
research.  To  a  friend  who  questioned  why  he  spent  so  much 
time  at  the  libraries  in  Paris,  he  said,  **  I  will  confess  to  you  that 
I  am  tracing  the  history  of  my  family."  As  is  common  in  such 
researches,  he  learned  much  about  other  families,  and  general 
genealogical  knowledge.  His  tastes  in  this  direction  brought 
him  in  contact  with  this  Society,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
correspondii^  member  in  1845. 

Mr.  Cbauncey  took  up  the  study  of  genealogy  when  its  interest 
and  importance,  not  only  to  those  whose  family  histoiy  is  the 
subject  of  Investigation,  but  to  local  and  general  historians,  and 
to  tiie  community  at  huge,  was  little  known  and  less  appreciated 
in  this  country.  Some  reeommendai'ons  to  the  study  are  well 
given  in  his  own  words,  at  tlic  bcgiiining  of  a  memoir  of  those 
of  his  own  blood:  —  "The  knowledge  of  tho  past  is  a  light  for 
the  future;  and  if  that  knowledge  can  be  associated  with  our- 
selves, it  is  more  readily  received  and  more  durably  hxed  in  the 
memory.  It  is  not,  however,  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  de- 
fence of  the  science  of  genealogy.  Its  uses  axe  too.obvious  and 
too  numerous  to  be  recited  here;  and  if  proof  of  iiis  kwfulness 
is  required,  the  CShristian  moralist  should  be  satisfiec^  by  a  bare 
reference  to  the  many  pedigrees  contamed  In  the  jBcriptures. 
The  knowledge  which  I  have  gained  respecting  my  ancestors, 
was  necessarily  connected  with  that  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  and  the  incidental  acquisitions  made  by  ray  at-udy  were 
perhaps  more  important  than  the  principal  ones." 

Durmg  his  five  years'  stay  in  Europe  his  researches  were  car- 
ried on  in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  and  after  his  jretum  he 
maintained  a  constant  communication  with 'conespoiidents  in 
England  in  their  prosecution.  Hetuniing  from  Europe^  in  1828, 
he  re-^rtabUshed  himself  in  Fhiladdidik,  which  was  thcmoeforth 
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his  home.  In  1836  be  mained  Elisabeth  Bewail,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Salisbury,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Boston,  named  after 
her  father's  mother,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Salisbury  the  elder,  of 

Boston,  who  was  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Sewall. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chaimccy  died  in  1850. 

In  early  life  a  Federalist,  later  a  WTiig,  Mr.  Chauncoy  joined 
the  Republican  party  on  its  advent,  and  throughout  the  llebel- 
lioQ  was  a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Government,  differing, 
though  not  estranged,  fnmi  some  of  his  nearest  friends.  He  had 
not  the  gratifieation  of  sedng  the  final  triumph  of  the  cause  to 
irfiich  he  adhered.  He  died  February  9, 1865,  and  was  buried 
by  the  side  of  his  father  and  mother  in  the  old  cemetery  at 
New  Haven,  lus  birthplace.  Two  sons,  Ghariea  and  Elihu,  named 
after  his  brothers,  survived  him. 

All  who  knew  Nathaniel  Chauncey  unite  in  saying  that  his 
powers  of  mind  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  e.s{K'L'ially  effec- 
tive in  argument  and  discussion.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  at  college  his  favorite  study  was  mathematics;  he  took 
pleasure  in  calcuhiting  eclipses.  Usually  such  pursuits  as  thoee 
of  the  mathematician  and  genealo^st  are  not  thou^t  to  be 
allied,  either  in  their  objects  or  methods  of  operation.  But  the 
accuracy  which  should  be  one  of  the  chief  qualities  of  the 
genealogist  can  hardly  fail  to  result  from  at  raining  in  the 
science  of  mathematics. 

Professor  William  Chauncey  Fowler  read  a  paper  before  this 
Society,  March  2,  1866,  on  "  Conditions  of  Success  in  Genealogi- 
cal Investigations  Illustrated  in  the  Character  of  Nathaniel 
Chauncey."  In  it  he  shows  that  Mr.  Chauncey  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  five  indispensable  qualifications  for  a  sue- 
cessfol  geneskgist^  —  bve  of  Idndied,  fondness  for  mvestiga- 
tion,  active  imagination,  sound  and  disciplined  judgment,  and 
consdentious  regard  for  truth.  These  resulted  partly  from 
the  natural  constitution  of  his  mind  and  disposition,  partly  from 
his  education  and  training.  So  admirably  has  Professor  Fowler 
discoursed  upon  his  subject,  that  to  speak  further  of  it  here 
would  be  useless. 
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While  it  is  as  an  earnest  laborer  in  this  field  of  knowledge  that 
Mr.  Chauncey  is  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Society,  this 
account  of  him  would  be  very  imperfect  if  it  failed  to  set  forth 
briefly  how  be  boie  himself  in  the  more  important  lelatiODS  of 
lif e^  what  he  was  to  hia  family,  his  friendsi  and  the  eommuiittir. 
In  the  fieree  eagenoess  of  the  stnige^  of  life  In  Ofur  eountiy,  in^ 
tensified  as  it  Is  in  our  huge  oities,  we  aie  apt  to  take  but  small 
aooount  of  those  ^fbo,  like  the  subject  of  this  notice,  are  not  ab- 
sorbed in  some  gahifiil  punuit,  but  devote  themsetves  to  intel- 
lectual occupations.  Yet  such  constitute  an  element  of  which 
it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  country  does  not  stand 
in  need.  Professor  Edward  E.  Salisbury  of  New  Haven  in  his 
Family  Memorial  says  of  him,  "  He  was  distinguished  by  guile- 
less purity  of  purpose,  a  nice  sense  of  right  and  honor,  benevo- 
lent feeling  and  laige  charity  with  only  a  moderate  fortune,  an 
embodiment  and  exemplar  of  the  Chnstiaa  gentlemaDi  — sudi 
is  the  testimony  of  an  intunate  friend/' 

Snoe  his  death  a  g»ieration  has  passed.  Qs  contempoiarieSy 
indeed  afanost  aU  who  knew  hun,  are  gone,  and  those  who  knew 
hhn  not  may  think  that  tUs  brief  sketch  of  hun  and  Ids  life  shows 
too  plainly  the  affection  of  one  to  whom  he  was  near  and  dear. 
Such  as  it  is,  it  is  laid  before  the  Society,  with  the  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  among  its  members  who,  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge, can  judge  if  it  be  fair;  with  them  the  decision  may  safely 
be  left. 
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Moses  Potter,  a  resident  member,  died  in  Philadelphia, 
February  13,  1865,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  Robert  Potter,  who  was  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  1630;  freeman  September  3,  1634;  removed  to 
Newport,  says  Savage,  where  in  July,  1638,  he  was  admitted  an 
inhabitant;  was  one  of  the  eleven  original  purchaseiB  of  Shaw- 
omety  now  Warwieki  Biiode  Island,  from  "Myantooomy/'  in 
1642.  Robert  Potter  had,  inih  other  duldren,  a  son  John,  who 
had  three  wives — one  named  Fisher — and  several  childmi, 
among  them,  Fisher  Potl^,  from  whom  was  Philip,  the  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  Philip  Potter  was  quite  a 
leading  man  in  his  day.  He  was  a  ship-builder  and  ship-owner, 
and  also  carried  on  a  fimiiture  factory.  He  resided  in  Provi- 
dence, and  was  a  warm  friend  of  the  celebrated  Moses  Brown. 
He  failed  in  business,  owing  to  severe  losses  at  sea.  After  mak- 
ing an  honorable  settlement,  he  gathered  what  little  he  had 
left,  and  migrated  to  the  wilds  of  Vennont,  settlmg  at  Puto^, 
in  that  State,  where,  after  years  of  struggjUng  with  adversity,  he 
died.  Hoses  Potter,  the  father  ol  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
married,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Louisa  Petera,  and  resided  in 
Richmond,  New  Hampshire.  Moses  Potter  was  also  a  lineal 
descendant,  it  is  said,  of  Roger  Williams,  through  Mary  Williams. 

Moses  Potter  —  our  member  —  was  bom  in  Richmond,  July 
29,  1804.  His  parents  soon  after  moved  to  Brattleboro,  Ver- 
mont, taking  with  them  Moses,  Philip, — who  was  an  elder 
brother,  ~^  and  his  sister  Louisa.  When  he  was  seven  yean,  old 
his  father  died,  leaving  his  mother  with  little  or  nothing  to  sup- 
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port  three  children.  He,  however,  received  a  moderate  educa- 
tion, which  he  increased  by  diligent  reading,  "Plutarch's 
Lives"  was,  with  him,  a  favorite  book.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  left  BrattleborOy  being  then  engaged  in  a  paper  mill,  and 
^vent  to  Pktyvideneey  Rhode  Idaad.  Here  he  entered  the  mok- 
ery  store  of  Potter  and  Adams,  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
became  proprietor  of  the  store.  CSaptatn  Solomon  Townsend,  a 
highly  valued  friend,  was  his  silent  partner,  furnishing  the  cap- 
ital. On  the  29th  of  June,  1829,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Quebec, 
he  was  married  to  Arabella  W.  Stilson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Stilson.  (Her  mother's  name  was  Cathrine  Ken- 
nally,  and  she  was  bom  in  Ireland.)  He  resided  in  Providence 
about  twelve  years;  his  two  eldest  children  being  bom  there. 
One  of  these  died  in  infancy,  the  other  survived  his  father; 
both  were  named  Moses.  About  the  year  1834  he  removed  to 
Boston,  entering  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Joseph  Hastings, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  a  large  crockery  buoness.  His  eldest 
daughter  was  bom  here  in  1835.  He  failed  in  busmess,  his 
partner  having  involved  the  firm  by  his  speculations  in  ^  Maine 
lands."   This  was  about  the  year  1839  or  1840. 

He  then  went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  again  entered  into 
the  crockery  business.  Here  three  children  were  lx)m,  the  eld- 
est of  whom  died  when  an  infant;  the  other  two,  Philip,  born  in 
1845,  and  Joseph  Stilson,  bom  in  1846,  survived  their  father. 
He  failed  again,  owing  to  some  trouble  with  a  silent  partner. 
In  the  year  1848,  it  is  believed,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia  and 
went  bto  the  employ  of  Perkins^  B^ks  &  Co.  Here  his  young- 
est child  and  daughter  was  bovn  and  died.  Early  in  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  going  into  the  employ  of  Bowen 
A  McNamee.  His  wife  died  while  on  a  vimt  to  Philadelphia, 
December  18,  1851.  The  next  year  he  entered  the  emplo3mient 
of  Read  Brothers,  Philadelphia.  In  1853  he  was  connected  with 
what  is  now  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  1855  he  removed 
to  Boston,  going  into  the  employment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad.  He  was  also,  at  this  time,  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railroad.  In  1860  he  went  again  into  the  empikiyment  of  the 
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P^niuqrlvania  RaUroad,  but  oonlaiiiied  to  reside  in  Boston.  He 
^Ued  in  the  dty  of  FhOadelpliiay  as  befoie  mentioned,  having 
been  strack  by  paralysis  just  a  veek  {neviondy.  His  remains 
iveie  carried  to  Bnttleboro,  Vermont,  and  are  there  interred. 

Mr.  Potter  became  a  member  of  the  New-England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  in  1860. 
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Charles  William  Bradley  died  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
March  8,  1865,  aged  fifty-fleveo.  He  was  descended,  it  is  said, 
from  a  family  of  the  name  who  resided  in  the  market  town  of 
Bingley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  England.  William 
Bradl^  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  New  Haven  Cbkmy  in 
1640.  Among  his  hiter  descendants  was  ^uneas,  son  of  Fhineas 
snd  Martha  (Shennan)  Bradley,  who  was  honi  May  21,  1743, 
and  hi  1768  married  Hannah  Buel  of  Killingworth.  They  had 
four  children.  Luther,  their  eldest  son,  was  bom  March  10, 
1772,  and  waa  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Joel  At  water,  in 
1795.  Of  the  children  of  these  parents,  Charles  William  was 
the  fourth  son,  bom  June  27,  1807. 

He  crnnniBnoed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer,  but  in  1825,  at 
the  age  of  ei^^teen,  he  entered  Washington  Coll^  (now  Trinity), 
Hartford,  Gonnectieut  Frecarions  health  obliged  him  to  with- 
draw  before  oompleting  his  course.  He  subsequently  entered 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Hieological  Senunaiy  in  New  York, 
and  graduated  in  1830.  After  oidinalaon,  he  was  settled  in  the 
parishes  of  North  Haven,  East  Haddam,  Sharon,  and  Derby, 
Connecticut,  where  he  preached  for  nearly  ten  years.  Failing 
health,  for  which  he  made  a  voyage  at  sea,  finally  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  ministry  and  engage  in  other  pursuits. 
In  1846  he  was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  CSonnecticut,  where 
he  rendered  important  service  by  a  re-airangemsnt  of  the  af* 
fains  of  the  office,  collating  and  indexing  the  records,  and  ren- 
dering the  whole  accesrible. 

In  1819  he  was  appointed  Oonsul  at  Amoy,  Chhia.  In  1854 
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lie  was  traDBfened  to  GKogaporei  and  in  18S7  to  Ningpo.  Dur- 
ing this  period  lie  became  bearar,  from  Siam,  of  a  new  treaty 

between  the  United  States  and  that  power;  and  on  his  return, 
he  took  back  with  him  the  ratified  treaty,  being  invested  with 
plenipotentiary  powers  for  that  purpose.   In  the  year  1858,  at 
the  request  of  Lord  Elgin,  he  accompanied  the  Pei-ho  expedi- 
tion. He  was  subsequently  appointed  Senior  Commissioner  on 
American  daims  against  the  Chinese  government.  He  after- 
ward held  the  office  of  Aasistaat  in  the  China  Imperial  Customs 
at  Hankow.  He  fiually  left  Ghfaia  in  the  spring  of  1863|  and, 
spending  some  time  in  Qermany,  he  reached  New  Haven  in 
August,  1864.  Soon  after  his  return  he  experienced  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis,  which  continued  gradually  to  increase  until 
his  death.   He  was  made  a  correflponding  member  of  this  So- 
ciety in  1845. 
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Thomas  Hayward  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dux- 
bury  pfieviouB  to  1638;  was  made  a  freeman  in  1646.  About 
1651  he  removed  to  Bridgewater,  and  was  among  the  earliest 
aettlers  in  that  town.  From  him  descended  both  the  families 
of  Haywaid  and  Howard,  now  living  in  and  about  Bridgewat^ 
and  Taunton.  This  has  been  proved  conchinvely  by  researches 
of  John  S.  Howard,  the  subject  of  these  memoiTs,  who  took  a 
deep  interest  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Thomas  Hayward. 
In  a  paper  on  this  subject  prepared  by  him  not  long  before  his 
death,  he  says:  "Having  recently  discovered  facta  confirniing  a 
belief,  which  I  had  for  some  time  entertained,  that  the  name  of 
Howard,  by  which  our  family  has  been  known  for  about  sixty 
years,  has  been  substituted  for  Hayward,  the  true  name,  I  have 
thouglit  it  best  to  conmumicate  to  the  descendants  of  Samuel 
Hayward  of  Taunton  the  information  I  have  obtained,  in  the 
hope  that  it  wUl  prove  as  mteresting  to  them  as  it  has  been 
to  me." 

Thomas  Hayward  who  first  came  from  England,  had  Thomas, 
Nathaniel,  John,  Joseph,  Elisha,  Mary,  and  Martha,  who  ma> 
ried  John  Howard.  John  S.  Howard  descended  from  the  first 
Thomas  Hayward,  by  Nathaniel,  Samuel,  Samuel  2d,  Samuel 
3d,  and  John  Howard.  In  the  paper  just  quoted  he  says:  "I 
have  examined  the  records  of  deeds  for  conveyances  of  land  by 
members  of  the  fsmily,  to  see  how  they  apeDed  their  names, 
snd  find  that,  as  early  as  17S7  the  name  Howard  was  signed  by 
Samuel,  eldest  son  of  Samud  Hayward,  to  his  will,  and  that  Hie 
father  and  sons  were  called  both  Howard  and  Hayward,  in 
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deeds  runiung  to  them.  I  infer  tbat  tbey  all  were  called  How- 
aid,  and  inrobably  called  themselves  so,  before  they  began  to 
write  their  names  in  that  way,  and  that  the  younger  members 
of  the  family  gradually  adopted  the  changed  orthography, 
allowing  it  to  conform  to  the  pronunciation,  till  at  last  the 
original  name  was  lost  to  them  and  their  children."  In  the 
''History  of  Bridgewater,"  it  is  said  that  John  Howard  who 
married  Martha,  daughter  of  Thomas  Hayward,  spelled  his  name 
"Haward,"  and  that  the  names  Hayward  and  Haward  were  both 
pronounoed  alike,  ''Howard." 

John  Seaver  Howard,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Sear 
ver)  Howard,  was  bora  in  Taimton,  May  26,  1821.  He  was 
married  in  Boston,  April  23,  1843,  to  Hulilah  Smith  Dill,  who 
was  bom  in  Wellfieet,  July  13,  1819.  They  had  children,  Cliarles 
Francis,  bom  Febniarv"  9,  and  died  Febmary  14,  1844;  Mary 
Emily,  bora  February  26,  1845;  John  Walter,  bom  November 
19,  1847;  Lydia  Fame,  bom  August  31,  1849;  Helen  Francis, 
bom  in  Chelsea,  September  10, 1853.  The  other  four  were  bom 
in  Boston. 

Wa  education  was  acquhed  in  the  public  schools  in  Taunton, 
and  completed  in  Bristol  Academy,  in  Taunton,  then  taught  by 

Frederic  Crafts,  who  was  afterward  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  Boston.  He  was  a  studious  scholar,  having 
his  lessons  always  perfect,  generally  preferring  his  books  to  out- 
door play  with  the  other  scholars.  On  leaving  school  he  en- 
tered a  printing-olhce,  where  be  acquired  a  practical  knowledge 
ol  the  businesB  which  he  pursued  through  life,  and  in  which  he 
was  very  proficient.  About  the  year  1840,  he  msni  to  Boston, 
where  he  was  employed  by  S.  N.  Diddnson,  who  owned  at  that 
tone  the  laigest  book  and  job  printing  establishment  in  Boston, 
or  even  m  New  England.  He  afterward  returned  to  Taunton, 
and  taught  school  there  and  in  Raynham. 

In  September,  1846,  he  was  connected  with  the  author  of 
this  memoir  in  publishing  The  Old  Colony  Republican,  a  weekly 
newspaper  in  Taunton.  The  paper  was  started  under  very 
favorable  auspices,  but  not  receiving  such  support  as  was  ex- 
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peeted,  in  the  spring  of  1847  be  sold  out  laa  mterest  and  le- 
tuned  to  Boston.  Tliere  he  again  entered  the  printing  estab- 
lishment of  8.  N.  IMckiDflon,  who  died  very  soon  after,  and  the 

business  was  divided,  Mr.  C.  C.  P.  Moody  taking  the  printing 
department,  and  Messrs.  Phelps  and  Dalton  the  type  foundry. 
Mr.  Howard  was  employed  with  the  latter  firm  as  clerk  and 
salesman.  It  was  there  he  showed  his  greatest  efficiency.  His 
knowledge  of  printing  with  a  correct  artistic  taste  enabled  him 
to  judge  just  what  was  needed  in  the  tnisinesB  of  making  ^rpe. 
He  bad  a  eomet  idea  of  the  beauty  and  styfe  of  the  differait 
lands  of  type  that  were  gotten  up  by  that  fizm.  To  him  they 
were  mueh  mdebted  for  their  reputation  as  among  tiie  fiist 
type  foimders  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Phelps  died  in  18G3.  His  interest  in  the  business  was 
two-thirds  and  Mr.  Dalton's  one-third.  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
A.  Phemister,  a  die  cutter  emploj'ed  by  the  firm,  took  the  in- 
terest of  Mr.  Phelps,  Mr.  Dalton  retainiog  his  one-third.  The 
business  was  then  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Phelps, 
Dalton  and  Ckimpany,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Howard,  which 
took  plaoe  after  a  lingering  iUness,  March  16, 1805. 

He  was  a  valued  member  of  that  finn;  honored  and  prised  by 
book  and  newspaper  publisberB  especially;  a  man  whose  judg- 
ment was  always  to  be  relied  upon.  Boesessed  of  good  native 
powers,  he  had  done  much  for  himself  by  reading  and  study. 
His  knowledge  of  subjects  was  not  wide  but  accurate.  His 
benevolence  exceeded  the  limit  of  his  means.  He  was  prompt 
in  assisting  and  relieving  thoee  in  need.  He  was  revered  and 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  singulariy  attached  to  his 
home^  which  was  more  to  him  than  to  most  men  even  of  exem- 
phuy  life.  But  he  never  foigot  lus  duty  to  the  worid  in  which 
God  had  placed  hun.  He  was  an  active  member  of  several  so- 
cieties for  associated  charities,  and  nobly  did  he  do  his  part  in 
worthy  deeds  and  sacrifices. 

He  was  made  a  member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Gene- 
alogical Society  in  1863« 
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Thb  Bordfios  aie  of  origiiud  French  stock,  deriving  their  name 
from  Boindonnay,  an  aacieiit  village  in  Noimandy.  Soma  ci 
tbe  family  came  over  with  William  the  Oonquerar,  and  were  aa- 
aigned  eatatea  in  the  county  of  Kent  Daring  five  or  aiz  oei^ 
turiea  aueoeeding  the  Conquest,  the  name  is  met  ^th  under  the 
various  spellings  of  Bourdon,  Burdon,  Burden,  Borden,  Bording, 
Bordinghe,  Berden,  Birdin,  and  Barden.  The  Bordens  were 
soon  established  in  their  possessions,  gave  their  name  to  the 
estate,  and  founded  a  religious  parish  which  also  bore  the  name 
of  Borden.  They  acquired  wealth  and  influence,  and  contrib- 
uted generously  to  the  relig^ua  and  charitable  institutiona  of 
tbdr  neii^bborhood. 

But  mik  the  lapae  of  yean,  the  eodesiaatical  eatabliahmenta 
encroaching  more  and  more  up<m  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
then  head  of  the  family,  John  Borden,  (tistrustful  of  a  religious 
domination  whose  exactions  had  become  intolerable,  sold  out 
his  estate  in  Borden,  and  removed  to  Wales.  There  his  sons 
Richard  and  Jolm  were  bom.  When  they  became  of  age,  they 
married  in  Wales,  but  subsequently  returned  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Borden,  irith  the  mtention  of  emigrating  to  America.  At 
this  period  an  oath  of  "conformity  to  the  order  and  discipline 
of  the  CSniidi  of  Enf^and"  was  mandatoiy  upon  all  emtgrants 
to  the  New  Worid,  its  rigid  enforoement  proving  a  great  hin- 
drance to  those  wishmg  to  leave  the  country,  in  most  instances 
outspoken  dissenters  or  opponents  of  the  Uerardiy,  whose 
spiritual  as  well  as  political  rule  they  were  unwilling  to  ucknowl- 
edge,  for  conscience'  sake.  John  Borden  succeeded  in  obtaining 
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the  required  pennit,  and  embarked  May  12,  1635^  with  his  wife 
and  two  young  chOdien  in  the  "Elisabeth  and  Ann,"  —  Roger 
Oooper,  master.  Acoording  to  the  permit  he  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age. 

The  elder  brother,  Richard,  failing  to  secure  the  proper  docu. 
inents,  or,  more  likely,  being  unwilling  to  take  the  required 
oaths,  (lid  whiit  many  others  were  constrained  to  do,  viz.,  bar- 
gained with  the  captain  to  receive  him  on  board  after  leav-ing 
port.  He  probably  reached  America  about  the  same  time  as 
John,  and  possibly  by  the  same  vesseL  Soon  after  landing  he 
determined  to  establish  himself  permanently  upon  Rhode  Islsnd, 
and  aoeordingly  jomed  a  pioneer  party  whieh  diose  the  north 
end  of  the  island  as  the  place  for  their  settlement.  The  birth 
of  Matthew  Borden»  the  son  of  Richard,  which  occurred  in  liay, 
1638,  and  stands  recorded  in  the  Friends'  Book  of  Records  at 
Newport  as  the  finjt  child  bom  of  English  parents  on  Rhode 
Island,  fixes  the  date  of  this  first  settlement  at  Portsmouth. 
Richard  Borden  was  one  of  three  men  appointed  to  survey  the 
town  lots,  and  subsequently  to  lay  out  all  fanning  lands  in 
Portsmouth;  and,  during  his  life,  the  town  and  State  records 
show  him  to  have  been  a  prominent  man  among  his  contem- 
poraries. He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  denomination 
of  Friends,  one  of  the  founders  of  that  sodety  in  Portsmouth, 
and  his  dwelling,  always  oijcn  to  visiting  friends,  was  oft^  used 
as  a  house  of  worship. 

The  line  of  descent  is  as  follows:  Richard,  the  immigrant, 
born  in  Walos,  1601,  married  Joan,  died  May  25,  1671;  John^, 
born  September,  1640,  married  Mary  Earl,  died  June  4,  1716; 
Richard^,  bom  October  24,  1671,  married  Innocent,  died  July 
12,  1732;  Joseph,^  bom  November  4,  1702,  married  Abigail 
Russell,  died  December,  1736;  Abraham^  bom  1733,  married 
Ann  Miunford,  died  1769;  Simeon*,  bom  1759,  married  Amey 
BriggB,  died  November  11, 1811;  Nathaniel  Briggai^ 

Nathaniel  Briggs  Borden  was  bom  in  Fall  Rivnr,  Massachu- 
setts, April  15,  1801,  and  died  April  10,  1865.  To  a  common 
country-school  education  he  added  a  few  months'  attendance  at 
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the  Flamfield  Academy,  Ooniiectieut;  hat,  havmg  fiooa  aban- 
dooed  the  idea  of  aequiring  a  liberal  education,  he  returned 

home,  and,  though  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  was  elected 
clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Pocasset  Company,  then  but  just 
formed.  He  held  this  position  until  1837,  when  he  resigned  on 
account  of  the  press  of  public  duties.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
MassachuaettB  Legislature  in  1831,  1834,  1851,  and  1864.  He 
was  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from 
1835  to  1839  inchisive,  and  again  in  1842-43.  To  his  duties  as 
a  kgidatair  he  broug^  extensive  practical  ]cnow]edge>  a  cool, 
deliberative  judgment,  and  a  finn  purpose  to  do  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  in  itself,  regardless  of  personal  or  party  consequences 
—  ever  placing  his  convictions  of  public  duty  above  his  real  or 
supposed  personal  interests. 

At  the  time  of  the  agitation  of  Free  Ma.sonry  and  Anti-masonry, 
he  took  decided  grounds  against  secret  institutions  in  a  free 
country,  and,  it  is  said,  opened  his  own  house  for  anti-masonic 
meetings,  when  no  other  place  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose. 
He  was  among  the  early  and  prominent  friends  of  the  slave, 
and  assisted  many  a  furtive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
his  road  to  freedom.  In  1834,  at  a  lame  when  it  was  fashionable 
to  mob  abolitioiustB,  he  opened  the  Washington  Schoolhouse, 
then  his  private  property,  in  which  to  form  an  Anti-slavery 
Society.  He  was  for  many  years  in  local  public  life  ;i.s  town 
clerk,  selectman,  highway  surveyor,  and  a  sort  of  grncral  guar- 
dian to  look  after  the  interests  and^welfare  of  the  town,  thereby 
contributing  largely  towards  securing  the  good  order,  credit, 
and  prosperity  of  the  town  and  city.  He  believed  it  to  be  a 
doty  for  every  citiaen  to  serve  his  country,  when  called  upon  to 
occupy  any  official  position  for  which  he  was  quaUfied. 

Under  the  municipal  organization,  he  was  an  aldennan  for 
several  years,  and  held  that  position  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  1856  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city;  and  during  the  try- 
ing times  of  the  winter  of  1856-57,  while  the  mills  were  stopjx'd, 
and  hundreds  were  out  of  employment  and  destitute,  he  em- 
ployed many  of  the  idle  laborers  haviog  no  legal  resideuce  in 
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Fall  River,  at  a  cheap  rate,  in  necessary  work  about  the  city, 
believing  it  to  be  a  just  and  wise  as  well  as  a  humane  policy. 
At  wiouB  times,  l^lr.  Borden  held  the  position  of  President  of 
the  Fall  River  Saviogs  Bank,  of  the  FaH  River  Uoioa  Bank, 
and  of  the  Fall  River  Raiboad  Oompanyi  peifomuiig  the  dntieB 
devolving  npoQ  him  with  effidem^  and  leaL  Qb  membership 
In  the  New-England  ffiatorie  Genealogical  Society  dates  from 
the  year  1859. 

Mr.  Borden  possessed  naturally  a  happy,  cheerful  disposition, 
was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  often  manifested  a  versatile 
talent  and  great  powers  of  endurance.  With  a  moral  integrity 
imimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  a  large  heart  and  generous 
83rmpathie8,  he  passed  through  life  «KaHHing  light  upon  and 
aesisting  by  kindly  aeks  his  fellow-man  wherever  found,  without 
regard  to  the  color  of  his  skin,  the  place  of  his  birth,  or  the 
nature  of  his  ereed.  liberal  in  his  reUglous  faith,  and  upright 
in  his  daily  walk,  he  was  to  oppreanon  an  enemy,  to  the  op- 
pressed a  friend.  By  his  death  the  city  lost  a  faithful  public 
servant,  and  the  Door  their  best  benefactor. 
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WiLUAM  Bowes  Bil\dford  died  in  Boston,  April  16,  1865, 
nged  seven ty-scven.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Bowes  and 
Mary  (Tufts)  Bradford,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  31, 
1787.  He  had  the  rare  distinction  of  being  descended  from  two 
govemoiB  of  Plymouth  Colony,  the  two  William  BradfordBi 
father  and  soil  He  was  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent  from 
the  former,  through  Wil]iam>  Samuel,  Gershom,  Job,  and 
William  Bowes  Bradford,  his  father.  The  latter  was  bom  in 
June,  1763,  and  died  January  28,  1835.  (See  Genealogy  of  the 
Bradford  family  in  the  Register,  volume  iv.,  pages  39-50, 
233-245,  by  Guy  M.  Fessenden.  General  Fessentlen  acknowl- 
edges his  indebtedness  to  William  B.  Bradford,  Esq.,  our  late 
member,  for  his  assistance  in  the  work.) 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  educated  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship,  he  entered  businesB 
for  himself  at  No.  4,  south  side  of  Faneuil  HaJl  market,  in  whole- 
sale West  India  goods.  He  was  unfortunate  ui  partnership 
Goonectioos,  and  ezperienoed  many  trials  and  difficulties  in  his 
early  career.  But  he  was  not  dbcouraged,  and  throughout  his 
business  life,  diligence,  exactness,  punctuality,  and  strict  in- 
tegrity characteriaed  his  transactions.  About  1844  he  relin- 
quished the  occupation  of  wholesale  grocer,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  was  a  merchandise  broker;  for  which  em- 
ployment, his  long  experience  and  faithfulness  peculiarly  quali- 
fied him.  His  yigor  and  activity  continued  unabated  until 
about  a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death,  and  he  did  not  re- 
ImquiBh  lua  personal  attention  to  busuiesB  until  six  months 
btforehe  died. 
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111  August,  1815,  he  married  Ann  Child,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Child,  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  who  survived  him.  By  this 
mantage  he  had  three  ehildreiL  Hie  ddeet  eon  died  suddenly 
at  the  age  of  twenty-time.  Hie  other  two,  Jidia,  wife  of 
Thomaa  D.  QimiGy,  aod  Marttn  L.,  survived  thdr  father. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  a  eansisfteot  member  and  oommmiieant  of 
the  Episcopal  Church.  Early  in  life  he  eommmed  taking 
abstracts  of  sermons,  and  left  a  record  of  a  very  large  number 
which  he  had  heard  from  divines  of  every  denomination.  His 
religion  waa  without  bigotry.  He  felt  a  sympathy  with  and 
exercised  a  large-hearted  charity  toward  all  the  servants  of 
God|  of  whatever  name  or  sect;  was  kind  and  benevolent  in  word 
and  action.  A  sincere  lover  of  his  countiy,  he  always  had  a 
deep  interest  in  the  politieal  movements  of  the  day,  and  toolc 
an  active  part  in  every  presidential  deetion  after  he  beeame 
of  age.  At  the  second  election  of  Abraham  Dncob,  although 
very  feeble,  he  went  to  the  ward-room  and  organised  the  meet- 
ing as  warden.  His  memory  of  dates  was  extremely  accurate, 
and  his  recollection  of  historical  events  and  of  persons  unusually 
good. 

He  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1863. 
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. JoMAiBAN  Gbbbnlbaf  died  at  BEooUyn,  New  Yoik,  April  24, 
1866,  in  the  dg^tietii  year  of  his  age.  He  wae  bom  in  New- 

buryport,  September  4,  1785.  His  ancestors  had  resided  in 
that  place  ever  since  the  original  immigration,  Edmund  Green- 
leaf,  his  first  American  ancestor,  having  settled  there  in  1635. 
His  grandfather,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  bom  in  Newbury  in  1723, 
was  a  member  of  the  Ck>ntinental  Congress  at  the  bieakixig  out 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  subsequently  was  for  many 
yean  in  the  Senate,  or  OouncU,  or  House  off  Bepreeentativee  of 
HaflBaehnsette.  HoeeB  Cbeenleaf,  son  of  Jonathan,  bom  in 
Newbmyport,  Ifaj  19,  1755,  was  a  eaptain  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution  from  1776  till  1781.  Bis  wife  wae  Lydia  Fanmia, 
yoimgest  child  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons  of  Newbmyport.  In 
November,  1790,  Captain  Greenleaf  removed  with  his  family  to 
the  town  of  New  Gloucester,  in  the  District  (now  State)  of 
Maine,  where  he  died,  December  18,  1812. 

Jonathan  Greenleaf,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  young- 
est child  of  Captain  Moeee  Greenleaf,  and  brother  of  Professor 
Gfeenleaf,  who  was  fifteen  years  Bcyyall  FrofesBor  of  Law  in 
Harvard  Unhmity.  Jonathan  was  broiic^t  up  (m  hia  father's 
fam  In  New  QknioeBter.  He  united  with  the  Congregational 
Chmdi  hi  New  Gkmeester  in  Oetober,  1807;  studied  (Uvmity 
with  Rev.  Edward  Payson,  of  Portland,  and  Rev.  Francis  Brown, 
of  North  Yarmouth,  afterwards  President  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege; and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cumberland  Associa-  ' 
tion  of  Congregational  Ministers  in  September,  1814.  He  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  church  in  Welia,  Main^  March  8, 1815. 
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Besides  the  faithful  add  diligent  discharge  of  ministerial  duty, 
he  found  time  while  settled  in  Wells,  to  compile  a  volume  en- 
titled, "Sketches  of  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  State  of 
Mune,"  from  the  earliest  settlement  to  the  tune  of  the  author. 
It  is  A  work  of  great  value,  ezhibltiDg  evidenoe  of  laboriouB 
researeh,  and  eharaeteriied  throuc^ioat  by  great  falroesB  and 
candor. 

In  September,  1828,  he  was  ^smissed  from  Ida  pastoral  office 

at  Wells,  in  order  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  Mariners'  Church 
in  Boston,  and  to  become  secretary  of  the  Boston  Seamen's 
Friend  Society.  In  December,  1833,  he  was  invited  to  New 
York  to  become  the  secretary  of  the  American  Seamen's  Friend 
Society,  and  editor  of  The  Sailors'  Magazine  which  department 
of  labor  he  occupied  till  November,  1841.  He  then  sup- 
plied, for  several  months,  a  vacant  Congregational  church  in 
Lyndon,  Venncmt.  Declining  the  call  which  they  gave  him,  he 
returned  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  finding,  in  the  eaateni 
part  of  that  growing  city,  ground  wholly  unoccupied,  he  set 
himself  to  work  to  gather  and  organize  a  church.  He  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  Wallabout  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brook- 
\yn,  Marcli  8,  1843.  Here  he  labored  with  much  success  twenty- 
two  years  longer,  laying  down  his  work  only  with  his  life.  Ihir- 
ing  this  long  pastorate,  he  received  to  the  church  nearly  seven 
hundred  members.  He  baptized  more  than  six  hundred  chil- 
dren; officiated  at  five  hundred  funerals  and  two  hundred  and 
sixty  weddings;  preached  two  sennons  each  Sabbath,  holding 
regukr  week^  evening  services,  besides  visiting  people  at  thdr 
houses  as  occasion  required. 

Dr.  Greenleaf  was  eminently  a  self-made  man,  aiid  a  man  of 
strong  common  sense.  His  early  advantages  were  very  few. 
Neither  he  nor  his  brother,  Professor  Greenleaf,  ever  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  a  college  education.  At  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  he  forsook  the  plough  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
whose  responsibilities  he  asenuned  after  a  brief  teim  of  piepaQir 
torys^udy.*  Notwithstanding  ihi8,.he  became  a  man  oif  many 
and  viuM  attcuninents;  so  as  to  merit  the  honorary  degree  of 
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Master  of  Arts  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  horn  Prinoeton  that 
of  Doetor  of  Divinity.  To  copy  from  tiie  reoordB  of  bis  ehureh, 

following  the  notice  of  his  death,  "Not  a  popular  preacher  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Greenleaf's  ambition  seems 
to  have  been  to  preach  a  pure,  simple  Gospel,  from  the  earnest 
aSection  of  his  own  heart,  and  God  gave  him  groat  success  in 
winnizig  souls  to  Qirist." 

Hia  publications  were  mimeioaB^  and  some  CKf  them  had  an 
eztenalve  cneulatioii.  Beadea  the  "EodeoaBtieal  Sketefaea/' 
already  iiientioiiedf  he  oompUed  and  pitbliahed  a  "Genealogy 
of  the  Ghteenleaf  Family/'  1854;  a  "BjsUny  of  Ghwchea  in  New 
York  City,"  1846;  a  "Sketch  of  Wells,  Maine,"  published  in 
the  Maine  Ilistorical  Collections,  1831;  "A  Sketch  of  Lyndon, 
Vermont,"  1852;  "A  Memoir  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,"  in 
The  American  Quarterly  Register,  1841. 

He  was  married,  November  2,  1814,  to  Sarah  Johnson,  of 
New  Gloucester,  Maine,  who  died  about  ten  years  before  him. 
Hiey  had  six  children:  Sarah  Johnson,  who  died  in  infancy; 
Mary  Preebuiyi  who  manned  Ludua  IQmbaU,  of  Lyndon,  Ver- 
mont; Jonathan  FtoBona,  triio  became  a  Freefayterian  minister 
and  Aed  m  1843;  Catherine  Davenport,  who  married  John  D. 
McK^iaie,  of  Brookl)^,  New  York;  Ann  Elisabeth,  who  mar- 
ried Edward  A.  Cahoon,  of  Lyndon,  Vermont;  and  Sarah  Joanna. 

Dr.  Greenleaf  became  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society 
in  1847. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Dr.  Greenleaf  mAy  be  fouDd  ia  the  Rsoister,  vol. 
zxL,  page  28. 
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Gboboc  HiNRT  Bbowit  ms  horn  In  East  Bridgewater,  Mas- 

sachusetts,  March  29,  1810.  His  father,  Bartholomew  Brov^n, 
was  bom  in  Dan  vers,  Massachasetts,  September  8,  1772,  and 
practised  law  in  Sterling,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Bridge- 
water.  He  married  Betsey  LaieUe,  daughter  of  General  Syl- 
yanu8  Lazelle,  of  that  town. 

Geoige  H.  Brown  was  manied  in  Steriing,  August  17,  1834, 
to  Harriet  Porter,  bom  August  14,  1814.  Hie  dukbcn  of 
Geoige  H.  and  Harriet  P.  Brown  aie :  Henry  Lasdle,  bom  Sep- 
tember 13,  1835,  married  Martha  A.  GoukBng,  of  Wonsester; 
George  Porter,  bom  August  6,  1836,  married  Mary  E.  Little,  of 
Shirley;  Caroline  Parker,  bom  March  23, 1839,  married  John  W. 
Knight,  of  Wobum;  Helen  Mitchell,  bom  January  2,  1841,  mar- 
ried John  H.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Coimecticut;  Allina  Catherine 
Gilbert,  bom  November  29,  1846. 

Mr.  Brown  attended  school  at  South  Bridgewater  and  Bil- 
krica  Acadeniies.  On  leaving  acbool  he  was  idaeed  in  a  storo 
in  Boston,  but  having  a  distaste  for  the  basinesB,  he  soon  left, 
and  edited  and  published  a  literaryiWoriE  called  Th/B  AmaimA, 
published  in  East  Bridgewater  from  1832  to  1835,  and  issued 
semi-monthly.  It  was  afterwards  merged  in  The  Boston  Pearl, 
He  had  the  best  writers  in  the  country  as  contributors  to  it.  In 
1835,  in  connection  with  his  father,  he  edited  and  published  a 
weekly  paper  in  North  Bridgewater,  called  The  Bridgewater 
Pairiot  and  Old  Colony  Gazette.  In  1842  he  removed  to  Groton, 
where  he  remained  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  estab- 
lished a  printing-office  there,  and  edited  and  published  the 
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foUowing  ^MwpMgp*  papeiB:  The  Log  Cabm  PalriU,  prooeding 
tbe  deetkm  of  Haimm;  SpirU  of  Uio  Timet  (Taylor);  Qiee 
Jenie  (F^enumt) ;  Orokm  Mercury  (Luusoln).  He  was.alao  editor 
of  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Railroad  Mercury,  and  wee  a 

frequent  contributor  to  many  other  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
He  waa  postmaster  at  Groton  under  President  Taylor,  and  at 
Groton  Junction  under  Lincoln,  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

fie  was  successful  as  a  lecturer,  and  delivered  to  large  audi- 
ences in  different  places,  lectures  on  the  following  subjects: 
PrintiQg^  mempetpOB,  IneeetB,  MuaiCy  China  and  tbe  GhiDeee. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legidature  in  1861,  and  was  appointed 
cm  aevend  important  eoomiitteeB.  He  kept  a  leeofd  of  tlie  pro- 
ceediiigB  of  the  Chotoii  Oentennial  Odebtation,  faitending  at 
some  future  time  to  publish  it.  It  is  the  only  account  pre- 
served. His  health  had  been  so  poor  for  a  number  of  years 
that  many  things  he  attempted  were  not  finished.  He  had 
prepared  a  genealo^cal  history  of  the  Bro\\Ti  and  Porter  fam- 
ilies, which  he  left  nearly  ready  for  the  press.  His  military 
history  of  Groton,  from  the  French  war  up  to  the  year  1865* 
was  ]eft  moomplete.  His  whole  heart  waa  engaged  in  this 
woak,  and  every  moment  that  health  would  admit,  during  the 
last  yearofhiff  life,  he  devoted  to  it.  In  liis  earaesfcoesB  to  eom- 
plete  it,  no  doubt»  he  over-eaerted  himsdf,  thereby  hastening 
his  death,  which  occurred  at  Groton,  May  3,  1865. 

He  became  a  resilient  member  of  this  Society  in  1864. 
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John  Reynolds  was  the  son  of  Robert  and  Margaret  (Moore) 
Reynolds,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  Pennsylvaoia 
in  1785  and  settled  in  Montgomery  County,  where  John  was 
horn  Februaiy  26,  1788.  Later  in  1788  the  family  moved  to 
East  TenneBBee,  where  they  leeided  twelve  yean,  livmg  nine 
yean  in  daily  fear  of  the  hostile  CSherokee  Indiana.  In  1800 
another  move  was  made.  The  objective  point  was  New  Spain, 
or  the  Spanish  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  where  liberal 
l.'ind  grants  and  lead  mines  induced  many  Americans  to  settle. 
But  when  the  Mississippi  River  was  reached,  permission  to 
settle  in  New  Spain  could  be  obtained  only  by  giving  a  pledge 
to  bring  up  the  children  as  Roman  Catholics.  Robert  Re3molds 
was  too  firm  a  Protestant  to  consent  to  this,  and  the  family 
remained  in  Illinois,  then  a  part  of  the  Northwest  Territory. 
For  seven  years  ihey  lived  near  Kaskadda,  and  then  took  up 
th^  residence  in  €k)shen. 

During  these  pioneer  years,  John's  life  was  devoted  princi- 
pally to  labor  on  the  farm,  varied  by  the  joumeyings  of  the 
family  through  the  wilderness  and  by  occasional  participation 
in  the  rude  sports  and  jollifications  of  the  frontier.  He  had  an 
athletic  frame,  and  was  a  champion  foot-runner  and  an  eager 
participant  in  horse-raoes.  At  an  early  age  he  became  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  indulgence  in  liquor,  so  common  on 
the  frontier,  and  when  the  habit  of  drinking  became  fixed  on 
his  father  to  an  injurious  extent,  John,  bemg  then  only  sixteen 
or  seventeen  yearn  old,  without  the  advice  or  knovdedge  of 
others,  took  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  taste  liquor,  and  ad- 
hered to  it  ever  after. 
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Of  book-learning  John  had  but  little  in  his  youth.  In  Ten- 
nessee he  studied  two  short  terms  under  those  WBodertng  peda- 
gogues of  the  West,  who  were  gmrally  Iriehmen  and  generally 
drunk.  In  lUinoiay  where  at  first  there  was  no  aoihool  within 
reach,  he  managed  to  obtain  inatroetion  in  arithmetio  from  a 
jua^jabor,  whom  he  ^ted  for  the  purpose  m  the  evening  after 
having  woTlced  all  day  on  the  farm.  When  a  school  was  finally 
established  in  his  settlement,  he  attended  it  during  purt  of  two 
winters.  The  scarcity  of  books  was  severely  felt.  His  own 
home  contained  just  one,  the  Bible.  Another,  Rollin's  "  Ancient 
History/'  was  disooyered  in  the  settlement,  borrowed,  and 
studied  every  spare  moment  until  its  contents  were  mastered. 
Tben  hia  father  boug^it  a  few  books,  one  d  which  was  a  geog- 
raphy and  contained  a  sketch  astronomy.  This  was  conned 
with  surprise  and  delicti.  Having  learned  aU  that  the  local 
instructor  could  teach,  John  arranged  with  hia  fath^  to  attend 
one  winter's  tenn  at  a  semmary  situated  near  the  present  city 
of  Belleville. 

Of  his  character,  already  well  developed,  we  have  his  own 
frank  description.  "My  strongest  traits  [he  writes]  were  ambi- 
tion and  energy.  Ambition  was  a  passion  born  with  me.  From 
my  earliest  youth  it  gave  me  real  misery  to  be  defeated  in  any  ' 
undertaking.  Another  trait  bom  with  me  was  an  extra  and 
morbid  degree  of  diffidence.  Tliia  defect  has  given  me  great 
pain  and  trouble  through  life.  I  happened  to  possess  a  corre- 
sponding degree  of  savage  obstmacy,  pertinacity,  and  sdf-will, 
otherwise  this  bashfulness  and  diffidence  would  have  been  my 
ruin.  Circumstances  comix-lled  me  to  rely  on  my  own  re- 
sources, which  gave  ine  self-reliance  and  self-suiliciency,  the 
belief  that  I  mitst  succeed  in  ahnost  every  emergency." 

In  1809  John  was  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  man  grown, 
but  with  no  definite  phms  for  the  future.  Fresumably  he  would 
have  remained  a  fanner  always,  had  not  the  suggestion  of  an 
unde  in  Tennessee  led  to  hia  going  to  col^ge.  In  the  fall  of 
this  year  he  started  for  Eaox  County,  Tennessee,  to  begin 
college  life.  The  college  was  kNsated  near  Eiioxville,  and  was 
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under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson,  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  instructor,  but  was  aided  by  some  of  the  ad- 
vaaoed  students.  Reynolds,  by  intense  applicatioii  to  study, 
was  aMe  to  complete  the  eurrieuium  in  one  ooUegiAte  year.  He 
also  joined  the  ooUege  debating  society,  and  took  part  in  the 
debates,  committing  his  addresses  to  memoiy.  After  gradua- 
tion from  oollege,  Reynolds  began  the  study  of  law  in  a  lawyer's 
office  in  Knoxville.  Starting  with  Bladntone's  ''Oommenta- 
ries,"  and  including  the  history  of  Engird  for  the  better  com- 
prehension of  the  conmion  law,  he  read  whatever  law  books  he 
could  find,  studying  incessantly  six  or  eight  months,  and  passing 
a  successful  examination. 

During  the  War  of  1812,  the  Northwest  was  greatly  excited. 
The  Indians  committed  many  murders,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  British  and  the  Indians  had  joined  in  a  plan  to  eztenmnate 
•  the  American  settlenisnts  in  tiie  Ml— MwStww  VaUer.  HiUtarv 
companies  were  oiganiaed  to  defend  the  Territories.  Reynolds 
left  EhoKville  in  September,  1812,  went,  home,  and,  as  inivate 
in  a  company  of  scouts,  took  part  in  a  short  campaign  agahist 
the  Indian  strongholds  on  Peoria  Lake.  After  this  he  passed 
an  examination  at  Kaskaskia  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
He  began  the  study  of  French,  which  he  kept  up  until  he  could 
talk  the  language  fluently.  The  next  year  he  enlisted  again  as 
private  in  a  company  of  mounted  rangers,  was  promoted  orderly- 
sergeant,  and  served  from  March  to  November  in  Indian  cam- 
paigns. 

Eariy  in  1814  he  began  the  praetioe  of  law  in  the  French  set- 
tlement of  Cahokia,  where  resided  a  wealthy  relative  with 
whom  he  lived.  He  at  once  obtamed  a  large  amount  of  busip 
nesB  which  ineieased  constantly.  But  his  legal  practice  was 

not  lucrative.  Legal  fees  were  exceedingly  small.  To  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  however,  Reynolds  added  a  business  in  buying  and 
selling  land  which  whs  very  successful.  He  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  wealthy  relative,  and  through  his  knowledge  of 
surveying  and  of  the  country,  was  able  to  cany  out  many  profit- 
able transactions. 
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When  Illinois  became  a  State  in  1818^  the  legialatuie  at  Its 
fint  sesnon  elected  him  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  G6urt.  The 
judges  of  this  court  were  all  joung  men  and  not  overburdened 
with  legal  lore  or  e3q)erienoe.  Th^  woe  chosen  because  they 
were  ''good  fellowB/'  and  their  elevation  to  the  bench  did  not 
at  once  raise  them  above  equality  with  other  men.  The  sheriff 
of  Washington  Cuiinty,  where  John  RejTiolds  held  his  first 
court,  opened  the  court  by  proclaiming,  without  rising  from  the 
settee  which  he  was  straddling,  "The  Court  is  now  opened. 
John  IB  on  the  bench."  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  CSourt  had 
onerous  duties.  They  held  also  the  (Srcuit  Courts,  constituted 
with  the  Governor  a  Council  of  Bevisloa  to  which  all  bills  passed 
by  the  General  Asaembly  were  sent  for  approval  or  disapproval, 
and  were  required  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  legislature,  of 
which,  in  fact,  they  were  a  component  part.  This  combination 
of  judicial  and  legislative  functions  did  not  seem  to  work  well, 
and  it  proved  temporarily  disadvantageous  to  Judge  Reynolds. 
The  veto  of  a  bill  for  the  creation  of  a  State  Bank  which  was 
to  lend  everybody  money,  and  especially  the  approval  of  a 
measure  which  was  to  enrich  the  State  by  the  introduction  of 
slavery  in  a  modified  form,  resulted  in  his  not  bemg  retained 
on  the  bench  when  his  term  of  office  expired  in  1S25. 

Remolds  returned  to  the  praetioe  of  law,  but  not  for  long. 
In  1826  he  was  eleeted  to  the  State  legislature,  and  re-dected 
in  1828.  In  1890  he  ran  for  Governor.  There  were  no  nomi- 
nating conventions  in  Dlinois  in  those  days,  but  individual 
candidacy  was  the  rule.  The  State  was  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic and  enthusiastically  Jacksonian;  but  the  dominant  party 
was  divided  into  two  wings,  the  one  radical  and  pro^riptive, 
the  otiier  conservative.  The  conservatives  accepted  the  can- 
didacy of  Reynolds.  The  radicals  supported  William  Kinney, 
a  Baptist  deigyman  and  hmg^ime  politician,  who  then  hdd 
the  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  A  hot  campaign  ensued  of 
which  Reynolds  has  left  an  ingenuous  description.  He  proved 
to  be  the  abler  manager  and  organizer  and  was  elected  by  a 
considerable  majority.   The  candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor 
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on  his  ticket  was  defeated.  ReynoUls  served  as  Governor  four 
years.  On  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  was  elected  to 
OoDgjKBO,  for  the  unexpired  tenu  of  Hon.  Charles  Slade,  de- 
ceased, and  for  the  succeeding  tern.  After  serving  three  years, 
he  failed  of  re-eleetioii.  Two  years  later,  in  1838»  he  regained 
hie  seat  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thouaand  votes,  and  in 
1840  he  agam  was  suceesBfuL  In  1839  he  was  appointed  a  eom- 
miarioner  to  negotiate  a  State  loan  for  proaeeuting  work  oil  the 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  made  a  trip  to  Europe  before 
entering  upon  liis  duties  as  Congressman. 

After  serv'ing  during  eight  sessions  of  Congress,  Reynolds 
retired  from  politiral  life.  Twice  aften^^ards,  in  1846  and  in 
1852,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  serving  the  last 
time  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  but  in  each  ease  he  had  in  view 
some  specnal  legislation  benefiting  his  county.  His  political 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  salasfied.  He  had  '^dlBooveied 
that  the  bustle  and  turmoil  of  political  life  did  not  produce 
happiness."  He  was  then  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  seems  to 
have  accumulated  considerable  property.  He  had  collected  a 
library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes,  which  must  have  been 
one  of  the  largest  private  libraries  in  the  State.  He  practised 
law  occasionally,  but  only  as  a  recreation.  He  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  study  and  writing.   He  published  in  1848  his 

Pioneer  History  of  Illinois,"  which  was  popular  throughout 
the  State.  Then  he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  "John  Kelly,"  intaided 
to  inculcate  religious  toleration,  which,  he  says,  "did  not  suc- 
ceed so  well  as  I  think  its  merits  deserved,  or  as  well  as  I 
pected  when  I  wrote  it."  In  1854  he  published  "A  Glance  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  [in  New  York]  and  Sketches  of  Travel,"  the 
result  of  a  trip  through  the  Eastern  States.  And  in  1855  ap- 
peared "My  Own  Times,  Embracing  also  the  History  of  My 
Life,"  a  book  written  with  refreshinf^  simplicity  and  containing 
valuable  historical  and  biographical  material,  but  not  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Reynolds,  despite  his  limitations  which  he  did  not  conceal, 
must  rank  among  the  best  and  most  useful  ol  the  pioneers  of 
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Illinois.  Throughout  his  political  career  he  was  an  admirer  of 
Andrew  Jackaon  and  an  active  member  of  the  Demoeratie 
parfy;  but  he  was  not  an  extreme  partisan,  and  his  advocai^ 
of  party  doetrmee  was  modified  by  local  considerations.  He 
hdd  that  a  Representative  (or  any  elected  officer,  in  fact)  was 
bound  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  constituents.  Tlus  was 
the  popular  creed  of  his  day,  aiid  suffices  to  exphiin  inconsis- 
tency of  practice  with  principle.  He  was  always  an  earnest 
and  eflficient  advocate  of  popular  education.  His  work  in  re- 
vising and  codifying  the  laws  of  Illinois  is  said  to  liave  been 
excellent.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  his  early  education, 
he  is  named  by  the  authors  of  "Abraham  Linoohi"  as  one  of 
the  early  lawyen  who  "have  hardly  been  since  surpassed  for 
teaming  and  ability."  He  was  a  founder,  in  1827,  of  the  An- 
tiquarian and  Historical  Society  of  lllinds,  and  became  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  in  1861.  His  death  occurred  at  Belleville,  Illinois,  May 
8,  1865. 

^He  was  married  twice,  the  first  time  to  a  widow,  a  Creole 
and  native  of  Cahokia,  Illinois,  who  dieil  in  1834.  His  second 
wife  he  married  in  1837  at  Washington.  He  had  no  children. 
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Joseph  Willard  died  in  Boston,  May  12,  1865,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  and  Mary  (Sheafe) 
WiUard,  and  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  March  14^  1798.  At  the 
age  of  ten  yem  he  enteted  FhillipB  Academy,  under  Mark 
Newman,  where  he  ecmtintied  two  yean.  Be  then  fotumed  to 
Cambridge  to  a  private  elaasical  and  mercantile  school  kept  by 
WSfiam  Jennison,  and  there  Temahied  until  he  entered  college. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810.  After  graduating 
he  studied  law  with  Charles  Humphrey  Atherton,  of  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire,  and  first  settled  in  Waltham;  then  went  to 
Lancaster,  and  finally  to  Boston  about  1829.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Maeeachueetts  Historical  Society  in  1829,  and 
was  made  its  coneeponding  secretary,  which  office  he  held  until 
April,  1864,  when  on  account  ctf  ill  health  he  declined  rejection. 
In  1888  Govcfnor  Everett  appointed  hun  Master  m  Gbanceiy 
under  the  Inaolvency  Act  of  that  year,  and  he  held  the  same 
until  the  Masten  in  Chancery  wm  superseded  by  Odmndnnon- 
ers  of  ^osohreney.  In  1839  he  was  appointed  by  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  joint  clerk  of  the  Courts  of  Sufi'olk  (Supreme 
and  Common  Pleas)  with  George  C.  Wilde.  In  1856,  these 
offices  becoming  elective,  he  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court  (which  replaced  the  Common  Pleas)  for  five  years,  and 
agsdn  in  1861,  for  a  like  term.  He  was  also  for  about  the  same 
period  and  until  his  death,  one  of  the  trustees  ol  the  old  Boston 
Library,  that  was  so  kmg  located  in  Franklin  Street 

He  married,  February  24,  1880,  SusanuA  HickUog,  <t»^tfr 
of  detain  Isaiah  Lewis,  by  whom  he  had  seven  children,  four 
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sons  and  three  daaijaUm,  of  whom  two  sons  and  one  daug^hter 
with  thdr  mother  eurvm.  Major  Sidiuy  WiUaid,  a  gnuhiate 
of  Harmd  Oolkse  in  the  elasB  of  1862,  of  the  Thirty^fif th 
MasBadrasettB  Bepment)  who  fell  at  Frederickabing;  Februaiy 
4y  1882,  was  lus  eldest  bod. 

While  a  resident  of  Lancaster,  BIr.  Willard  wrote  his  valuable 
history  of  that  town,  which  was  published  in  the  Worcester 
Magazine  (September,  1826,  volume  ii.,  number  5),  making 
eighty-eight  pages.  He  also  published  "Memoir  of  William 
Lincoln;"  "Address  to  the  Members  of  the  Bar  of  Worcester 
County,  Massachusetts/'  in  1829;  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Wmaxd,  Vioe-Fiesident  of  Harvard  Univmiy/'  1839;  ''Address 
at  tlie  Lancaster  Oenteimial^"  1863,  8vo,  pp.  230;  ''WiUaid 
Family  Memoir/'  1868,  8vo,  pp.  471,  containing  genealopee  of 
the  famfly  to  the  fourth  generatimi.  (Rugibtbr,  volume  xiii., 
page  78.)  He  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in 
1845,  the  year  of  its  organization. 

A  writer  in  The  Boston  Transcript  says  of  Mr.  Willard:  — 

"He  was,  in  office  as  wdl  as  out  of  office,  a  kind,  obli^ng,  thoughtful, 
intelligent,  Christian  gentleman.  He  had  a  well-trained,  logical  mind; 
he  was  of  scholarly  habits,  fond  of  research  and  study ;  was  in  his  man- 
ners and  bearing  judicial,  yet  affable  and  urbane,  diligent,  fond  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  as  exact  as  an  antiquary.  He  was  one  of  the  best  models 
of  an  executive  officer  the  writer  ever  beheld,  and  was  generally  so  re- 
garded. As  Master  in  Chancery  he  was  called  upon  to  settle  many  hun- 
dreds of  insolvent  estate^j,  deciding  numerous  new  and  difficult  points, 
and  Teiy  rarely  provoking  an  objection  or  an  appeal;  and  as  derk,  his 
4ifi!irifflMf  we  wMflm  ^ppsalsd  fniiDy  and  tifli  lanie  tftl4nn  mco  lima 
i^poali  HMtaiMd*" 
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Mb.  Mouse  is  perhaps  betta  knoim  to  the  older  g^neratioD  of 
Morees  than  any  other  man  who  bean  the  name,  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  the  author  of  '*The  Memorial  of  the  Mones,"  pub- 
lished in  1850,  which  was  one  of  the  first  books  of  genealogy 

published  in  this  country.  In  that  book,  and  up  to  the  date 
of  its  publication,  Mr.  Morse  traced  from  the  early  settlers  of 
this  country,  seven  in  number,  who  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
ten  thousand  descendants.  And  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  that 
number  is  now  multiplied  by  four,  and  that  there  are  at  thig 
writmg  more  than  fifty  thousand  Morses  in  this  country,  de- 
scendants bam  those  seven  pioneers,  who  daied  the  dan^is  of 
the  hostile  fisdiaiiB  and  wild  beasts  to  make  a  home  in  the  New 
World,  and  whose  early  history  Mr.  Morse  rescued  from  oblivion. 

Rev.  Abner  Morse  was  bom  in  Medway,  Massadiusetts,  at 
what  was  known  as  the  ** Morse  Place,"  September  5,  1793. 
His  ancestors,  Henry,  Ezekiel,  and  Abner  Morse,  Esq.,  had 
lived  and  died  there  before  him.  Mr.  Morse  enjoyed  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  his  own  tovm  and  later  was  sent  to 
college  by  his  father,  and  graduated  from  Brown  University  in 
1816^  studied  theology  two  years  at  Andover,  and  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Old  Gongyegational  Church,  in  Nantucket,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1819.  He  afterwards  preached  at  Bowid  Brook 
and  at  Chester,  in  New  JeEsey,  and  at  Jamesville,  and  Brutus, 
in  New  York.  He  married  for  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Ann 
Vorhees,  daughter  of  Judge  Vorhees  of  Bound  Brook.  He 
luarried  for  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Peck,  daughter  of  Franklin 
i^eck,  at  Onondaga  VaUey,  New  York.  From  there  he  went  to 
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Srath  Bend,  Ihaaoa^  where  he  leaded  from  18^  By 
his  aeoond  wife  he  had  three  bodb,  Abner  L.  Mone,  Elijah  A. 
Money  formerly  a  Member  of  €k)ngFe88,  and  Albeit  F«  Monw, 
all  rediKng  at  Canton,  Massachusetts. 

The  subject  of  this  article  was  a  minister  of  the  Grospel  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  a  student  of  science,  a  professor  of  geology, 
and  was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  lecturer  upon  that  science, 
lie  alflo  took  a  great  interest  in  scientific  fanmng  and  horti- 
eidture.  He  was  a  man  of  commanding  presenoei  a  forcible 
preadier  and  lecturer,  and  had  a  remarkaMe  penonali^,  whiofa 
led  him  to  be  remembered  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  eon- 
taet  His  labore  in  preparing  ^Ihe  Memorial  of  the  Mofsea" 
brouglit  him  in  oontaet  with  the  fanuly  scattered  throughout 
the  whole  country.  In  the  preface  of  his  book  he  says  "  that 
the  work  has  not  been  a  pecuniary  success,  but  that  he  has  not 
been  without  reward,  for  in  its  preparation  he  has  held  sweet 
communion  with  departed  worth."  He  also  edited  numerous 
other  genealogies  of  different  families,  and  was  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Sherbom  and  Holliston.  He  was  elected  a  oorre- 
sponding  member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical 
Sodety  m  1846,  and  after  his  return  to  MaasacfaueettB  became  a 
rerident  meniber. 

Rev.  Ifr.  Mcnrse  went  to  Ids  rest  at  a  good  old  age,  like  a  sheal 
of  com  fully  ripe.  He  died  in  Sharon,  Massachusetts,  May  15, 
1S65,  ajid  was  buried  in  the  ''Morse  Row"  at  Holliston,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

A  sketch  cl  Mr.  Mone  cgntsSning  Uiib^  not  mentioDedl  in  this  owmoir 
awy  be  found  in  the  BioisnB,  toL  six.,  pegs  871. 
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Uaao  Osgood  died  in  GharieBtown,  June  22,  1805,  aged 
emnty-two.  He  was  the  oldest  child  of  Tliomas  Oqgood  and 
Hannah  Stevens  his  ivife.  Bm  father  was  horn  in  Andow, 
Jane  11,  1767;  removed  to  CharleBtown  not  many  yean  after 

his  marriage,  which  took  place  March  15,  1792.  His  son  Isaac 
was  bom  January  28,  1793,  received  his  earliest  education  in 
Andover,  and  was  for  some  time  trained  in  his  father's  vocation 
of  house-building  at  Charlestown.  He  soon  showed  marked 
tastes  for  reading  and  society,  and  foimd  trade  more  to  his 
mind  than  mechanimn.  He  was  prepared  im  his  calling  in  the 
dry-goods  store  of  Peter  Maekintoeh,  of  Boston,  and  continued 
in  the  buaoess  with  little  diange  until  witlun  ten  yean  of  his 
death.  During  these  later  yean  he  did  little  else  than  look 
after  his  landed  property. 

Mr.  Osgood  was  a  very  original  man  in  many  respects.  He 
was  indeed  much  given  to  his  business,  and  thought  of  thrift 
very  much  a.s  Franklin  and  his  Utilitarian  school,  yet  he  had 
much  fancy,  and  his  reading  abounded  in  works  of  poetical 
description  and  romantic  interest.  He  was  fond  of  the  world 
about  him  and  remarkable  for  his  interest  in  oommonplaoe 
people  and  their  ways,  yet  he  was  a  lover  of  the  best  books 
and  master  of  a  large  oolleetion  of  fVench  authon,  familiar 
with  the  best  of  them  from  F^^km  to  Rousseau,  from  Pascal 
to  Voltaire,  from  Rochefoucauld  to  Ra3mal.  He  was  a  careful 
and  fond  observer  of  nature,  and  seemed  to  imderstand  the 
fowls  and  cattle,  the  cats  and  dogs,  and  talk  with  them  and 
hear  them  talk  like  old  St.  Francis;  and  if  his  kindly  heart  had 
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been  general,  the  gospel  of  good-will  would  long  ago  have  been 
preached  and  proetised  to  the  whole  animal  creation.  He  was 
a  marvel  for  Mb  paarion  for  proverbSy  and  had  a  rieh  treaaoiy 
of  them  at  his  tongue's  end  and  a  laige  ooUeetion  of  them  in 
his  fifaraiy. 

He  was  a  very  set  and  sometimes  a  stubborn  man,  and  car- 
ried independence  to  the  verge  of  obstinacy.  He  never  gave 
up  when  he  thought  himself  right,  and  for  years  he  studied  law 
books  to  prove  his  contested  right  to  a  piece  of  property  of  far 
less  value  than  his  time  and  trouble.  In  things  more  essential, 
however,  he  softened  his  prejudioes  and  changed  his  oouise,  as, 
for  example,  in  his  religious  views.  His  French  reading  made 
him  in  early  life  something  of  a  free-thniker,  and  his  dissent 
from  the  harsh  Calvinism  of  his  eaily  education  led  him  mto 
extreme  latitude  of  o;nmon.  Of  late  years  he  held  and  affirmed 
decided  Cliristian  convictions,  and  his  strong  and  uncompromis- 
ing patriotism  comb'med  with  his  afifections  and  bereavements 
to  lead  him  to  more  positive  trust  in  God  and  love  for  Christian 
principles  and  institutions.  He  left  in  writing  decided  testi- 
numy  to  his  religious  convictions,  and  for  years  he  had  affinned 
the  need  of  piety  as  well  as  morality  for  the  welfare  of  man  and 
society.  He  was  a  great  patriot,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Union 
and  his  hatred  of  the  slavery  that  assailed  it  were  unwavering 
in  the  darkest  time,  and  were  made  only  the  more  fiery  and 
sometimee  even  fierce  by  opposition  and  defeat.  He  lived  to 
see  and  enjoy  the  triumph  of  the  Nation,  and  his  end  was  peace- 
ful and  without  pain. 

He  left  a  library  of  over  two  thousand  volumes,  many  of 
them  of  rarity  and  value,  and  a  handsome  property  for  a  man 
of  his  simple  habits  and  moderate  desires.  He  never  married, 
but  lived  with  his  sisters.  He  was  the  oldest  of  a  family  of 
thirteen  children.  His  only  survivmg  brother,  Dr.  Samuel 
Osgood,  of  New  York,  was  the  twdf th  diild  of  Mb  mother,  and 
bom  August  30,  1812. 

Mr.  Osgood  has  left  an  honored  name  in  Charlestown,  and 
no  man  stood  better  in  tlie  respect  of  the  less  pretending  cia:s;i6s 
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of  floelety.  Hia  tenants  and  thoae  who  bought  land  of  him 
apeak  moei  tendeily  of  hia  memoiyy  and  aeemed  move  willing 
to  meet  thdr  obligationa  to  him  from  the  very  eaae  and  gentle- 
neaa  that  mi^t  aeem  to  tempt  them  to  laadty  and  negligence. 
He  was  a  strong  man  in  moet  reepecte,  and  Mb  honesty,  sobriety, 
simplicity,  patriotism,  intelligence  and  humanity  deserve  more 
tlian  a  passing  notice. 
He  waa  a  resident  member  of  the  Societyi  elected  in  1863. 
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Jacob  Wendell,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
direct  and  lineal  deaoendant  through  John,  Abraham,  John  of 
BoatOD,  and  John  of  PortBinoiith,  of  Mr.  Evert  Jansen  Wendell: 
and  hia  wife  Haiy,  who  came  from  the  commercial  town  of 
Embden,  the  capital  of  Eaat  Friedand,  HanoWi  and  aettlecl 
at  Beverwyck,  the  site  of  Fort  Orange,  and  now  the  city  of 
Albany,  New  York,  in  or  about  the  year  1645.  Evert  Jansen 
\\'endell,  the  American  progenitor,  was  in  1656,  eight  years 
previous  to  the  occupation  of  Fort  Orange  by  the  English, 
Regerendo  Dijahin  in  the  church,  and  died  at  Albany,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  in  1709.  His  only  son, 
John  Wendell,  married  for  hia  aeeond  wife,  EUiabetb,  dau|^ter 
of  Major  Abraham  Staata,  whom  he  had  nine  children,  the 
fint  of  whom,  bom  in  Albany,  December  27, 1678,  lecelYed  the 
name  of  Abraham  from  hia  matenial  grandfather,  married 
Katharine  Delcey,  daughter  of  Tennia  and  his  wife  Anna  (Van- 
burgh)  Dekey,  and  became  a  merchant  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  September  27,  1734. 

His  oldest  son  John,  bom  in  Albany,  April  28,  1703,  married 
Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  Judge  Edmund  and  his  wife 
Dorothy  (Flynt)  Qumcy,  November,  1724,  by  whom  he  had 
fifteen  children.  He  waa  a  merchant,  numbor  of  the  Oooneil, 
and  Major  of  the  Boaton  Ragunent,  of  whidi  hia  mide,  the 
Hon.  Jacob  Wenddl,  waa  OoloneL  He  lived  ait  the  comer  of 
Queen  (now  Ooiirt)  and  Tmomt  atroeta,  and  died  at  Boaton 
"  of  y*  gout,"  December  15,  1763,  aged  sixty  years.  Hia  oldest 
son  John,  bom  September  10,  o.  s.  1731,  graduated  from  Har- 
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vard  College  in  1750,  when  he  immediately  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  where  he  married  (1st),  June  20, 1754, 
Sarah  Wentworth,  daughter  of  Capt.  Daniel,  son  of  Governor 
John  Wentworth,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children;  and  (2d), 
August  20,  1778^  Hias  Dorothy  Sherburne,  bom  May  20,  1752, 
the  fleoond  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Henry  and  his  wife  Sarah 
(Warner)  Sherburne,  by  whom  he  had  dght  children,  and  died 
at  Portsmouth,  April  26,  1808,  aged  seventy-six  years. 

Through  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Wentworth,  Mr.  Wendell  became 
possessed  of  a  large  landed  estate,  a  part  of  which  was  settled 
m  1772,  and  incorporated  as  a  town  under  the  name  of  Wen- 
dell He  was  a  gentleman  of  high  eoosideration  in  Portsmouth 
and  bore  an  aetive  part  by  his  fortune,  pen  and  counsel  In  the 
Revolution.  He  waa  in  oonespondenoe  witii  General  John  Sulr 
livan,  GoierBl  Alexander  Scammel,  John  Paul  Jones,  Qeneral 
George  Washmgton,  and  othv  Revolutionary  heroes.  He  was 
a  good  scholar,  a  ready  writer,  a  fluent  speaker,  which  accom- 
plishments were  honored  by  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Yale  College  in  1768,  and  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1773.  When  the  naval  hero,  John  Paul  Jones,  visited 
Portsmouth  in  1777,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  "Ranger" 
for  sea,  he  was  most  coidiaUy  entertained  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wendell,  and  when  that  vessel  sailed  from  Portsmoutii  on  the 
first  day  of  November  of  the  same  year,  one  of  Mr.  Wenddl's 
sons  enlisted  under  its  invineiUe  commander.  When  George 
Washington  viinted  Portsmouth,  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  Mr. 
John  Wendell  was  one  of  the  committee  to  extend  to  the 
"Father  of  his  Country"  the  welcome  and  congratulations  of 
the  citizens. 

Jacob  Wendell,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  the  sixth  son  of 
John  of  Portsmouth  and  his  second  wife,  Dorothy,  was  bom 
December  10,  1788.  Brought  up  under  the  unmediate  eye  and 
care  of  intelligent  parents,  enjoying  the  counsels  of  the  learned 
Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster  and  the  instruction  of  the  schools  of 
lus  natiye  place,  Jacob  Wenddl  became  a  gentk,  thon^tful, 
even4empered  and  aspiring  youth;  and  his  nund,  originally 
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dear  and  active,  quickened  so  rapidly  into  maturity  that  prior 
to  the  decease  of  his  beloved  father,  in  1808,  he  had  venturefl 
to  set  out  by  himself  alone  on  that  mercantile  career  which  for 
the  subeequent  twenty  years  he  pursued  with  almost  unin- 
tcmipted  success.  He  married  on  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1816^  Miss  MehitaUe  Bmdge  Rogera,  dauc^t^  ol  Mark  and 
Susannah  Rogen,  ol  FbitBmcmth,  and  porehased  the  oommodi- 
ous  mansion  hi  Fleaaant  Strset^  where  he  oontmued  to  reade 
unto  his  death.  In  oooneeto  wHh  his  friend,  William  M. 
Shackford,  he  engaged  in  the  Russian  and  West  Indian  trade 
with  such  success  that  in  the  year  1827  he  had  accumulated 
what  was  for  those  days  a  large  estate.  Then  came  the  great 
commercial  revulsion  of  1827-28,  and  all  his  property  was 
swept  away.  Mr.  Wendell  did  not  sink  beneath  the  blow,  but 
aooq>ting  the  position  into  which  **  God  in  his  providoioe  had 
thrown  him,''  without  complaining  or  rqnningi  g^re  hunsetf  at 
onoe  to  the  mahitenance  and  education  erf  his  family. 

He  was  for  many  years  m  hiter  life,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease,  engaged  hi  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Ichabod  Goodwm, 
Ex-Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  whose  business  he  attended 
to  in  connection  with  his  own,  which  had  reference  to  the  in- 
surance of  property  and  the  management  and  settlement  of 
estates  conuuitted  to  his  trust.  For  this  department  of  labor 
his  peculiarly  accurate  and  systematic  hatuts  of  business  ad- 
mirably fitted  him;  and  every  transaction  was  guided  by  strict 
mtegiitj  and  by  the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus  CSirist.  Between  hhn 
and  Governor  Goodwm  the  most  intimate  friendship  subsisted 
—  a  friendship  which  nothuig  but  death  itself  could  break. 
Mr.  Wendell  was  through  life  a  constant  and  devoted  attend- 
ant of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Portsmouth  —  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  members.  He  united  with  it  under  the 
pastorship  of  the  Rev.  NathMi  Parker,  D.D.,  whom  he  most 
heartily  esteemed,  and  whose  t.eaohingB  he  most  reverently  ac- 
cepted. He  was,  also,  for  many  years  an  active  member  of 
the  Sabbath  school.  He  was  a  warm  and  earnest  friend  ol 
young  men.  He  took  a  lively  mterest  in  their  wdfare,  and 
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many  a  suoeeaBfui  merdumt  owes  something  of  his  fortune  Itaid 
his  character  to  the  tender  solidtude  and  eounsd  of  this  good 
man. 

llLr.  Wenddl  had  an  antiquarian  taste.  He  was  fond  of  old 
books  —  especially  of  those  pertaining  to  history,  geography 

and  music.  He  wa.s  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1S47,  and  was  a 
subscriber  to  the  Register  until  his  death.  On  the  30th  of 
April,  1859,  Mr.  Wendell  was  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  his 
beloved  wife  —  a  lady  of  great  sweetness  of  diqxMtion,  and 
strength  of  ehancter,  who  by  her  assiduous  caie  and  gentle 
teaching^  had  trained  up  an  Interesting  fanulyy  and  Hved  to 
ha^  her  fond  hopes  of  seeing  her  efaiMren  occupymg  respect- 
able positions  in  society  reafised.  Ifr.  WenddQ  hunself  died  of 
paral3rsis,  calmly  and  trustfully  passing  away  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, August  27,  1865,  m  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Five  of  his  eight  children  survived  him. 

In  recording  his  death,  The  PortsmoiUk  Journal  pays  him  the 
following  just  tribute:  — 

"He  was  for  many  years  an  eminent  merchant  hen,  and  alwagrs  a 

moflt  exemplary  and  honorable  man.  In  bis  buanesa  relations,  contin- 
ued through  so  many  years,  has  been  presented  a  noteworthy  exaII^)Ie 
of  strict  integrity  and  honorable  dealing,  while  in  his  daily  life  he  has 
ever  retained  the  warm  admiration  and  high  esteem  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  been  associated.  Kind  and  generous  and  genial,  and  presenting 
in  his  character  much  that  is  m(^t  beautiful  in  this  life,  he  was  one  whom 
the  young  respected,  and  the  old  honored.  He  was  a  true  friend,  and 
honest  man,  and  a  sincere  Christian,  whose  daily  wallc  knew  no  stain." 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Wendell  from  which  the  pfeoeding  sketch  has 
been  eondensed,  may  be  foand  in  the  Raoanm,  vol  xjdL,  pages  420- 
427. 
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William  Baylies,  of  West  Bridgewater,  Massachiisette,  died 
in  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  September  27,  1865,  in  the  nineti- 
eth year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Baylies  was  one  of  three  sons  of  Wil- 
liam Baylies,  U.D.,  oi  Dtghton,  who  died  in  182d>  in  the  eighty- 
third  year  of  hie  age,  who  was  a  aoa  of  Nidiolas  Baylies,  Esq., 
of  Taunton,  who  died  at  a  Teryadyanoed  age  in  1807.  NicholaSf 
with  hifl  fathor  Thomaa  Baylies,  migrated  to  tl^  ooantry  in  the 
year  1737  from  Colebrook  Dale,  Shropshire,  England  (to  which 
place  he  had  removed  from  Solihull,  Wanvickshire),  and  settled 
in  Uxbridge,  Massachasetts,  where  father  and  son  engaged  in 
the  iron  business,  which  they  had  pursued  in  England. 

The  rank,  education  and  position  of  the  family,  on  their  first 
appearance  in  this  country,  were'  elevated.  Esther  Sargent, 
wife  ctf  Thomas  Baylies,  and  great^grandmother  of  the  deceased, 
was  of  a  family  bekngmg  to  the  Society  of  Friends  or  Quakers^ 
ui  Engjand.  Nicholas  Baylies  represented  the  town  of  Ux- 
bridge in  the  General  Gourt  as  eariy  as  1758;  after  his  removal 
to  Taunton  represented  that  town  in  the  same  body  for  the 
political  years  1781-82  and  178&-87;  was  well  kno'ftTi  in  his 
day  as  one  of  the  ablest  politicians  in  Mafjsachusetts;  and, 
though  English-bom,  was  a  most  efficient  supporter  of  America 
against  British  encroachment,  and  through  the  Revolutionary 
struggle. 

Dr.  William  Baylies,  father  of  the  deceased,  graduated  at 
Harvaxd  CkiO^  in  1760.  His  wife,  mother  of  the  deceased, 
was  a  daugliter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  While,  oounselior  at  law, 
who  ified  In  Taunton  hi  1700.  Mr.  Wlute  was  a  mmbet  of  the 
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OouneO  Board  of  MaaBaebusettB  Bay,  for  the  political  years 
1765-67,  1767-68,  and  1768-60.  He  abo  ropreecmted  Taunton 

in  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he  was  Speaker  for 
the  political  years  1759-60,  1764-65,  and  1765-66.  The  de- 
ceased often  spoke  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  great  energy, 
decision  and  ability  of  his  grandfather  White,  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  in  resisting  the  Stamp  Act.  Dr.  Baylies,  who  settled 
early  in  Dighton,  represented  that  town,  for  the  political  year 
1774-75,  in  tbe  General  Oaurt — tfae  last^  in  which  a  Ckymnor 
appointed  by  tfae  King  ever  attempted  to  act  ae  such — saw 
Irtish  nde  over  Massachusetts  as  eierdsed  by  Thomas  Gage, 
Governor,  terminate,  and  then  and  there  voted  in  the  eleetion 
of  the  five  Massaciiusetts  memlx^rs  of  the  First  Continental 
Congress. 

Hon.  William  Baylies,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in 
IKghton,  Massachusetts,  September  15,  1776.  He  graduated 
from  Brown  University  in  17d5|  with  the  highest  honors  of  his 
dass.  About  six  months  after  graduating,  he  entered  tbe 
office  of  Hon.  Seth  Padelford,  of  Taunton,  counsellor  at  law, 
and  pursuing  his  studies  for  three  years  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  In  May,  1799,  he  settled  in  West  Biidgewater,  Massac 
ehusetts.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  cUscreet  adviser 
and  most  able  advocate  both  before  a  jury  and  the  fuU  Bench 
at  the  law  terms,  had  an  extensive  practice  of  the  best  busi- 
ness in  the  Counties  of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  for  a  full  half- 
centuiy,  and  was,  in  popular  estimation,  and  in  the  unanimous 
Opinion  of  the  sages  of  the  law,  the  leader  at  the  bar  in  both 
those  counties.  He  represented  Bridgewater  (now  the  four 
Bridgewaters)  in  the  General  Court  for  the  political  years  1S06- 
00,  1812-13,  and  1820-21.  In  the  autumn  of  1812  he  was 
eleeted  Representati^  to  Congress  from  the  Plymouth  District, 
was  re-elected  two  years  later,  and  was  chosen  for  a  third  term 
in  1833. 

Honorable  as  was  his  course  in  Congress,  and  able  as  were 
his  speeches  there,  yet  he  had  little  political  ambition.  By  liis 
U»ig  and  eplendid  career  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  will  his 
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memory  be  perpetuated.  His  name  appears  as  coimsel  in  cases 
reported  in  the  second  volume  of  Maaaachuaetts  Heporte,  and 
continues  through  sixty-one  volumes  of  our  Reports.  Learned 
in  qpeeial  pleading  and  eveiy  other  branch  of  the  law,  he  was 
pardeularly  ddUed  in  our  Oolonial,  Provincial  and  Common- 
wealth statutes,  and  in  our  own  peculiar  New  Rngjand  or  Maa- 
aadiUBetts  common  law.  He  was  also  well  versed  in  English 
and  American  hLstory,  and  in  literature  generally.  But  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  his  character  was  his  discretion  upon 
every  occasion  and  in  any  emergency;  so  that  it  was  said  of 
him,  "  He  never  did  or  said  an  unwise  thing." 

Mr.  Baylies  was  a  ooneeponding  member  of  this  Society, 
elected  in  1847. 
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Richard*  Adams,  of  Chester,  England,  is  the  most  remote 
ancestor  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  of  whom  there  is  any 
knowledge.  He  married  in  1666,  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Pamell.  Thoir  son  Francis",  baptiied  1677,  came  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1602.  His  father  had  come  before  him,  and  in  1688 
piueluued  a  tract  of  land  in  New  Hampshire  of  Robert  l\if ton 
Haaon;  but  while  makmg  propaiationa  to  aettte,  he  waa  Idlled 
by  the  Indiana,  and  Franda  anmd  to  find  hia  father  dead, 
Franda  li^ed  at  Watertown,  Pljrmouth  and  SjngBton,  where  he 
died  in  1758.  He  married  Mar}',  daughter  of  Thomas  Buck. 
Thomas*  married  Bathsheba  Bradford,  a  great-granddaughter 
of  Governor  William  Bradford.  Joshua*,  born  in  1735,  married 
Mary  Godfrey,  and  was  a  soldier  of  the  Kevolution,  dying  of  a 
fever  in  the  aimy  in  1782.  Thomaa*,  bom  1770,  married  Mengr 
Saveiy,  and  waa  the  lather  of  GeoigB. 

Geoige  Adama  waa  bom  in  Boatoiii  January  10,  1807.  Hia 
father  died  m  1810,  and  hia  mother  removed  with  her- four 
children  to  Oarver,  Maaaachuaetts.  George  pasaed  hta  boyhood 
in  Carver  and  the  adjoining  towns;  his  edueation  was  that 
afforded  by  the  country  schools  of  that  time,  completed  by  a 
short  attendance  at  the  academy  in  Kin^pston,  kept  by  Samuel 
Stetson. 

In  the  autumn  of  1823  he  entered  the  employ  of  James  A. 
Foster,  of  Boston,  a  dealer  in  paper  hangingw  and  upholstery 
on  the  ooroer  of  Waahington  and  Summer  atreeta,  wfaeie  he 
remamed  two  yean.  He  waa  then  for  one  year  with  laaae  H. 
Gary,  a  jeweller  on  Washington  street;  but  m  1826  he  waa 
offoed  a  ehanoe  of  bettering  lua  oondition  by  hia  brother 
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Tliomas,  a  hatter  in  Flymoutlt  AooonUngly  he  letunied  to 
the  Old  Gokmy.  A  partnenBhip  with  his  brother  was  fonned 
m  IS28,  and  for  seven  yean  th^y  canied  on  the  huamefls  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  hats  in  Plymouth.  In  1835  the  partr 

nership  was  dissolved,  and  he  removed  to  Boston  and  estab- 
lished a  hat  and  fur  store  on  Washington  street.  For  ten  years 
he  continued  in  this  business  with  fair  success,  with  the  exception 
of  two  years  when  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Amasa  Walker. 

On  leaving  this  occupation  in  1844,  he  commenced  the  publi- 
eation  of  an  advertising  sheet  which  ms  sueoessful.  During 
tiie  progQesB  of  this  work,  he  was  solieited  by  many  merchants 
to  publish  a  diieetory,  as  the  one  published  at  that  tune  by 
another  party  was  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Diddnson,  a  printer, 
promised  to  undertake  the  printing  of  the  new  work,  if  Mr. 
Adanis  should  obtain  two  thousand  subscribers.  These  were 
secured,  and  the  first  directory  under  his  charge  was  published 
in  1846.  The  following  year  the  rival  publisher  was  ready  to 
sell  out,  and  his  directory  was  purchased.  Mr.  Adams  thus 
succeeded  without  capital  or  assistance  in  establishing  the 
directory  as  it  is  to-day.  A  few  years  later  he  started  the 
Eozbuiy  directory  and  subsequently  published  directories  of 
Ftovidenoe,  Lynn,  Albany,  Tnj,  tsod  of  many  other  cities, 
until  lus  establishment  became  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  the 
country.  One  of  the  difficultieB  of  the  publicatton  in  the  early 
days  was  the  character  of  his  assistants.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  men  suitable  to  collect  information  accurately,  and  his 
constant  supervision  of  every  detail  was  necessary  to  avoid 
errors.  Later  a  corps  of  skilful  canvassers  was  fonned  under 
his  direction,  and  by  constant  employment  in  various  dties, 
kept  up  to  the  requisite  proficiracy.  Other  partners  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  bunness  m  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
and  the  firm  was  known  for  many  years  under  the  name  of 
Adams,  Sampson  and  Company. 

In  genealogical  researdieB  and  the  history  of  his  Pilgrim  an- 
cestors, Mr.  Adams  always  took  great  interest,  and  in  1861 
published  the  "Genealogy  of  the  Adams  Family  of  Kingston, 
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Massachusetts."  He  became  a  member  of  'the  New-England 
HiBtorio  QenealogiGal  Society  in  1852.  Mr.  Adams  was  earnestly 
devoted  to  tbe  nfoims  of  the  day.  He  was  a  penonal  irieiid 
of  Gairiflon,  FhOfips,  and  Theodore  Parker,  and  was  a  nalous 
abolitioiiist,  thougli  his  strong  conunon  sense  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  extreme  views  advocated  by  many  of  the 
more  ardent  apostles  of  abolition.  In  an  obituary  notice  in 
one  of  the  Boston  journals  Wendell  Phillips  said  of  Mr.  Adams 

"He  was  a  maiind  ehanoter  and  a  atrikuig  iiiirtaiHia  of  sturdy  New 
Eoglaiid  eneigy,  intdBgenoe,  and  public  spirH.  To  thew  qoalitiaa,  not 
unoommofi  anMing  our  dtiaena,  he  added  what  is  more  rardy  found,  a 

wise,  intelligent,  and  most  unselfish  interest  in,  and  the  most  self-sacri- 
ficing devotion  to,  the  great  vital  questions  of  the  day.  The  graduate 
only  of  our  common  schools,  he  made  his  own  way  into  businoai^  canr* 
ing  out  like  m^t  Yankees,  his  own  career. 

"But  his  interest  in  great  moral  and  political  questions,  especially 
those  called  reform  questions,  gave  him,  it  may  be  truly  said,  a  liberal 
education.  In  these  movements,  his  tireleas  devotion,  clear  insight,  and 
fearless  spirit,  both  of  thought  and  action,  placed  him  in  the  van.  With 
the  nicest  sense  of  honesty  and  justice,  beloved  by  a  worthy  circle,  de- 
voted to  the  noblest  ideas,  doing  his  full  share  in  all  that  ministers  to 
the  higlwat  wdfne  of  aociety,  broadly  totorant  yet  not  yielding  his  real 
ooDvietMnis  to  any  weak  or  false  idea  of  toleration,  hopeful  yet  vigiknt 
<m  public  questions,  with  that  rare  umon  of  the  gentlest  tendenwas  in 
private  life  and  the  skemest  aasertion  of  his  own  prindples,  we  may 
point  to  him  as  one  of  those  ehaiacters  that  do  honor  to  our  dviliaation 
and  iastitatioiiB— a  setf-madei  higMooed,  unseWMi,  useful  and  thor- 
oughly honest  man,  eanwstly  striving  to  iflcqprove  his  age  and  to  live 
for  his  Idlowmen." 

Mr.  Adams  married,  February  26,  1829,  Hannah  Shaw  Har- 
low of  Plymouth,  daughter  of  Ephraini  and  Ruth  (Sturtevant- 
Harlow.  Their  children  were,  George  William,  bom  August  10, 
1830,  married  Mary  A.  Holland,  of  Boston;  Hannah,  bom  July 
27,  1832,  married  Dr.  Edward  A.  Spooner  of  Philadelphia; 
Sarah  Stephens,  bom  October  17,  1840,  died  March  12,  1842; 
Tbeodoie  Parker,  bom  July  24, 1845,  married  £Uen  B.  Cushman 
of  Flymouth.  During  the  last  twelve  yean  of  his  life  Mr. 
Adama  redded  in  West  Newton,  where  he  died  October  4,  tSS6« 
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Jacob  Quincy  Kettelle,  who  became  a  resident  member  of 
this  Society  in  1851,  was  descended  from  Richard,  who  settled 
in  Charlestown  in  1632.  The  genealogy  compiled  by  Wyman  in 
gives  Richard  Kettell  as  one  of  the  settiera  of  Charles- 
town  who  fflgned  an  agreement  HAiaga-frng  powers  of  govern- 
menfc  to  a  Board  of  Selectmen.  The  anginal  document  has  been 
preserved,  and  iqppeais  in  facsimile  in  Frothingham's  "History 
of  CSharlestown."  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  thirty  signers, 
two  made  a  cross;  the  rest  wrote  their  names. 

Jacob  Quincy  Kettelle  was  bom  in  Limington,  Maine,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1803,  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  (Quincy)  Kettelle. 
The  father  was  postmaster  at  Limerick,  Maine,  and  in  1806-7  was 
representative  from  that  town  in  the  Great  and  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts.  The  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Quincy  of  Boston, 

Tlie  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  his  eaily  life  m  Idmerick. 
He  was  a  student  at  Esoeter  Academy  and  at  Waterville  (now 
Oolby)  College,  where  he  graduated  iu  1828.  He  earned  part  of 
his  college  tuition  by  teaching  and  other  work.  He  was  an 
excellent  penman,  and  the  work  of  engrossing  the  names  in 
the  college  diplomas  was  given  to  him.  Among  his  papers  is  an 
open  letter,  recommending  him  as  worthy  of  aid.  It  bears  his 
indorsement:  "I  never  made  use  of  this." 

From  1831  to  1841  he  practised  law  in  Calais,  Maine.  In 
1841  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  maided  until  his  death,  De- 
cember 2, 1886.  For  twenty-four  years  his  office  was  at  No.  9 
State  street,  and  duiiog  part  of  that  time  he  had  also  a  dedc 
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at  the  Custom  House.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Maeonie  Frsr 
temity,  and  for  ten  yean,  1843  to  1862,  was  tlie  aeerstaiy  of 
MaflBachunttB  I/x]^* 

He  mairied  in  1848  lydia  P.  Dyer  of  GhaikBtown,  wlio  dkd 
in  1844.  Hia  seeond  mairiage  was  with  Sarah  A.  IK^Udna  in 
1S48.  She  died  in  1854.  In  1859  he  married  Lucia  T.  Drew. 
Their  two  children  are  Emma  LeBaron  (1860)  and  Frederick 
Walter  (1862). 
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Samuel  Ames  died  in  Provideaoei  Rhode  Island,  December 
20,  1865,  aged  fifty-nine.  He  was  son  of  Samuel  and  Anne 
(QieGkly)  Amesi  and  was  bom  in  Flovidenee,  September  6, 
1806.  He  punned  bis  early  etodiee  in  that  dty  and  at  FhiOips 
Academy,  Andom,  MaaBaehuBetts.  He  graduated  at  Brown 
IMvernty  in  1828,  when  be  was  bardy  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Among  his  dassmates  were  the  late  William  R.  Watson,  Jiuigp 
Eldward  Mellen,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  George  Prentice,  of  the 
LouisviUe  Jovmalj  and  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Seymour  Fearing  of 
Providence. 

Mr.  Ames  pursued  his  legal  studies  under  General  Bridgham, 
and  also  spent  a  year  at  the  Law  School  in  Litdifield.  His 
fluent  and  eaiuestnesB  of  style  early  attracted  attention  to  him 
as  an  advocate  and  popular  orator.  Jn  political  campaigns, 
and  eapedaUy  in  the  exciting  times  of  1842  and  1843,  he  spolce 
often  and  effectively.  During  the  troubles  of  1842  he  held  the 
office  of  Quartermastep-Oeneral  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  several  times  a  member  of  the  General  Ass^mibly,  and 
when  in  that  body  or  any  other  deliberate  ai>sembly  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  spring  of  1856  he  yielded 
to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  bar  and  of  other  prominent 
dtiiens  of  the  State,  and  accepted  the  office  of  Chief  Justice, 
to  which  he  was  deoted  at  the  May  sesaion  of  Uie  Gen- 
eral AssemUy.  He  hdd  the  podtion  until  November  15, 
1866,  when  he  was  constrained  by  declining  hedth  to  tender 
his  resignation.  In  1861  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  from 
Rhode  Island  to  the  Peace  OonventioD,  which  was  held  at 
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Washington.  It  ia  by  his  labors  on  the  bench  that  he  will  be 
chiefly  remembered.  The  reports  of  his  deciBions  stand  as  a 
monument  to  his  indefatigable  industry,  his  great  learning,  his 
profound  comprehension  of  the  great  principles  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence.  He  received  the  degree  ol  LLJ).  in  1856. 

Jucige  Amee  left  a  widow,  four  tam,  and  one  daughter.  His 
ddest  mm,  LieiifteDaat  8.  D.  Amee,  mm  an  eieeotm  officer  of 
tbe '^dolondo,'' attaehed,  in  1866^  to  tbe 
ran.  His  seeond  eon,  Gblooel  William  Ames,  was,  a  short  time 
before  his  father's  death,  in  oommand  of  the  Heayy  Artillery, 
and  served  with  much  honor  in  the  campaigns  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina. 

Judge  Am^  was  the  life  of  the  social  circle,  as  well  as  the 
accomplished  lawyer,  the  eloquent  orator,  the  erudite  judge;  a 
man  of  brilliant  mind,  of  an  upright,  noble  character.  Hia 
native  State  has  sustained  an  iiiepaiable  loas  by  his  death. 

He  was  deetod  a  ooneaponding  member  of  this  Society  ui 
1845b 
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Alfred  Louis  Baurt  died  in  Boston,  December  26,  1865. 
His  anceston  were  of  French  origin,  having  emigrated  at  a 
peiiodire  know  not  how  early,  from  France,  to  the  Island  of  Santo 
Domingo.  Hia  fatheri  Louis  Bmny  de  Bdlerive,  was  bom  at 
Fort  Danqihin,  parish  ol  Saint  Joseph's,  Santo  Domingo,  Sep- 
tember  16^  1753,  and  died  at  Middletown,  CSonneetieut,  Sep> 
tember  20,  1807.  His  motlier  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Eliahn 
and  Sarah  Clark  of  Middletown,  married  iii  1784. 

Alfred  Louis  Baury  was  bom  in  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
September  14,  1794.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Bacon 
Academy,  Colchester,  Connecticut.  In  1809  he  becan^  a  clerk 
in  the  service  of  Joeiah  Williams,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut, 
and  in  1814,  before  completing  his  msjoiity,  he  entered  into 
mercantile  bunnesB  for  hmoseH  in  the  same  town.  After  two 
years  his  buoness  relations  were  transfened  to  TBrboroufl^, 
Edgeoonrt  Oounty,  North  Osrolina.  In  1818  Mr.  Baury  re- 
turned to  New  England  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology 
with  the  late  Dr.  Titus  Strong  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  soon  after  removed  to  Guilford,  Vennont,  where  he  became 
a  lay-reader,  and  while  acting  in  this  capacity,  exerted  an  im- 
portant influence  in  gathering  the  parish  of  Christ  Church  in 
that  town.  On  September  28,  1820,  Mr.  Bauiy  was  admitted  to 
Deacon's  orders  by  Bishop  Qriswold  at  Newport^  Rhode  Island. 

Id  the  spring  of  1822  Mr.  Bauiy  removed  to  Newton,  Mas- 
asehusstts.  On  the  8th  of  July  he  was  elected  rector  of  Saint 
Mary's  Church,  Newton  Lower  Falls.  He  was  admitted  to 
priest's  orders  by  the  Right-Rev.  Bishop  Griswold,  in  Saint 
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Mary's  Church,  November  28,  1822.  He  continued  in  charge 
of  this  parish  until  April  21,  1851,  when,  admonished  by  physical 
infirmities,  he  resigned  the  office.  But  Mr.  Baury,  on  retiring 
from  the  full  burden  of  panxshiai  duty,  did  not  lay  aside  the 
ministerial  oflfoe.  As  eaily  as  1832  he  began  to  exercise  a  su- 
per^rion  ol  tbe  ancient  parish  of  Sunt  Fkuil's,  in  ^pldnton, 
and  after  his  returement  from  the  full  duties  of  the  pastoral 
office  he  continued  to  officiate  thssre  when  the  parish  was  not 
otherwise  supplied,  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  also  under- 
took the  care  of  the  glebe  belonging  to  this  parish,  acting  as 
attorney  for  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreig;D  Farts,  which  has  held  this  property  in  trust 
since  1742. 

From  1866  to  1858  Mr.  Baury  was  minister  of  Saint  Mark's 
Gburch,  Boston,  dividing  his  time  between  this  and  Saint  Paul's 
C!hurofa,  Hopkinton.  From  1833  to  1843  he  was  Secretary  of 
the  OoDYentian  of  the  Protestant  E^riscopal  Church  hi  Masea- 
dmsetts.  He  was  IVeasurer  of  tlie  Sodety  for  tbe  Relief  of 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Deceased  Clerg3nTien  of  the  Diocese  of 
Massachasetts,  for  the  period  of  fourteen  years.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Yale  College  in  1848,  and  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  from  Norwich  University  in  1865. 
He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
MaaBachusetts,  July  4,  1865.  He  was  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  New-England  Historie  Genealogical  Society  in 
1847. 

Dr.  Baury  was  manied,  July  1,  1820,  to  Uary  Gatherine, 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Henshaw,  of  Middlebury,  Veimoot. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  clear,  dignified,  and  impressive.  His  aim 
seemed  to  be  to  hold  up  the  great  theme  of  the  Gospel,  so  that 
the  truth  in  its  simple  dignity  and  grandeur  should  find  its 
way  unobstructed  to  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the 
conscience.  This  done,  he  left  the  rest  to  the  illuminating  and 
applying  Spirit  of  God. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Dr.  BMny  may  be  found  in  tbe  Rboistbr,  vol.  xx, 
page  174. 
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James  Duncan  Graham  died  in  Boston,  December  28,  1865. 
His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were  Scotch.  His  great-grand- 
father was  John  Graham,  of  Mackenston  in  Perthshire,  North 
Britain,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Qraham  of  Gartner  and 
OrefailL  John  Ghnham,  lua  grandfather,  bom  April  90,  1711, 
was  married  twice.  Hia  aeeond  wife,  Eliiabeth,  daughter,  of 
Oateabmy  Cocke,  Esquire,  whom  he  married  December  14, 1746, 
bore  him  twelve  difldren.  Hie  seventh  child,  William,  bora  in 
Prince  William  County,  Virginia,  April  1,  1757,  was  the  father 
of  our  member.  WilUam  Graham  married,  January  22,  1797, 
Mary  Campbell,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Camplx'll,  of  the 
same  county.  He  served  as  a  physician  in  the  medical  corps 
of  the  Virginia  line  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  in 
.the  battles  of  firandywine  and  Monmouth.  By  his  marriage  he 
had  ax  children,  of  whom  oar  deceased  member,  bom  April  4, 
1799,  in  the  same  county,  was  the  second. 

Cblonel  James  Duncan  Graham  married,  July  26,  1828,  Char- 
lotte Hassler,  bom  July  9,  1803,  a  sister  of  General  George  G. 
Meade.  He  had  by  her  six  chiKlren.  She  died  June  13,  1843, 
and  February  16,  1857,  he  married  Frances  McClurg,  daughter 
of  the  distinguished  lawyer,  John  Wickham,  of  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. With  an  impressive  dignity  of  manner.  Colonel  Graham 
combined  rare  advantages  of  person  and  the  highest  accom- 
pliahmente  of  the  polished  gentleman  and  distinguished  scholar. 
Scrupulously  just  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings  with  hia  felbw- 
men,.and  scrupulously  exacting  justice  from  othere,  he  was 
generous  and  Idnd  to  a  degree  that  won  the  affectioDate  achpi* 
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ntkm  of  an  with  whom,  m  huoiiien  lelalioiis  or  m  social  life, 
he  came  in  contact. 

He  was  promoted  Third  Lieutenant  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery, 
July  7,  1817,  and  Second  Lieutenant,  October  14,  1817;  was 
Adjutant  of  the  Military  Academy  from  October  12,  1817,  to 
February  10,  1819;  First  Lieutenant,  September  8,  1819;  was 
retained  as  fint  Lieutenant  Fourth  Artillery  in  the  organixa- 
tion  of  the  amy,  June  1,  1821;  was  transferred  to  Third  Ar- 
tiUeiy,  August  16^  1S21;  Bievet  Gaptain  of  Topoffraphical  En- 
gineeiBy  June  15,  1829;  Brevet  Migor  Topograplucal  Kngmeera, 
Seiitember  14,  1834;  Major  TopograpMoil  Eogmeen,  July  7, 
1838;  Astronomer  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  joint 
demarkation  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and 
Texas,  1839  and  1840;  Commissioner  for  the  survey  and  explo- 
ration of  the  northeast  boundary  of  the  United  States  from 
August,  1840,  to  March,  1843;  Astronomer  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  for  the  joint  demarkation  of  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinoes,  from  April, 
1843,  to  Deoember,  1847;  Bievet  LieutenaatOdoiiel,  Januaiy 
1, 1847. 

He  iras  A  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdenees  of  Philadelphia;  a 

ecnrresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Sodety; 
a  FeUow  of  the  Americiin  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine,  Georgia,  and  New  Jersey  Historical  Societies. 
Subsequently  Colonel  Graham  was  employed  in  the  survey  of 
the  Mason  and  Dizon"  line,  and  of  the  Mexican  boundaiy,  up 
to  1854,  when  he  mm  stationed  at  Chicago,  where  he  remained 
m  chaise  of  the  Lake  Haihor  imptovements  until  1864.  He 
was  then  stationed  in  Boston  and  phioed  in  duui^B  of  the  haribor 
improvements  upon  the  Atlantic  eoast.  He  was  made  a  cor- 
responding member  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  in  1860. 

A  fuller  nMBoir  of  OdImmI  QimliiBi  nuty  be  found  in  (ho  RMMim^  vol. 
zzi,  poce  180. 
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John  Hooper  died  in  Boston,  February  7,  1866,  aged  thirty- 
five  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Robert  Hooper  (and  grand- 
son of  Brigadier-Cteieral  Glover,  of  the  Continental  army)  and 
OuoMne  Tiftthmn,  and  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  January  25, 
183L  Hb  euiy  youth  was  spoit  partly  at  Major  Kmlqr's 
soiiod  at  WesI  Point,  New  Yorl^  and  partly  in  soboob 

Vfhok  about  the  age  of  eighteen/fae  entered  the  eoonting- 
of  MeeBTs.  James  K  IfiOs  and  Ckunpany,  of  Boston,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  In  1853  he  removed  to  New  York, 
having  joined  the  business  house  of  Messrs.  Lyman,  Brintnall 
and  Hooper.  While  here  he  married,  October  4,  1854,  Caroline 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  Field,  D.D.,  of  Weston,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  wife  died  February  15,  1856,  in  New  York,  after 
which  bereavement  he  left  that  eity,  and  passed  some  time  in 
Europe*  I^mous  to  his  death,  he  had  agam  entered  eoin> 
meidal  fife^  hairing  been  cngagBd  m  the  East  India  trade.  His 
lemams  wm  deposited  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  wife^  hi  the 
cemetery  at  Weston. 

Mr.  Hooper  possessed  a  warm  heart  and  genial  social  charac- 
teristics, together  with  sterling  quahties  as  an  upright  mer- 
chant. He  suffered  patiently  several  years  from  the  influence 
of  ill  health,  and  his  comparatively  early  decease  is  sincerely 
deplored  by  many  relatives  and  strong  friends.  Hie  was  eleoted 
AMidflnt  member  of  the  Society  m  1868. 
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Martix  Moore  died  in  Cambridgpport,  Massachusetts,  March 
11,  1866,  aged  seventy-five  years.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
and  EUzabeth  (Richardson)  Moore,  and  wiis  bom  in  8terhng, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  April  22,  1790.  He  was  a  descen- 
dant in  the  sixth  generation  from  John  Moore,  who  was  at  Sud- 
bury in  September,  1642,  where  he  died  January  6,  1673r4, 
leaving  a  wife  Eliiabeth."  John  had  eig^t  children,  among 
them  John,  who  married  Ann  Smith,  November  16, 1654,  This 
second  John  Moore  was  among  the  eariieet  settlere  d  Lancaster. 
When  that  town  was  destroyed,  in  King  Phihp's  War,  be  took 
refuge  in  Sudbury,  but  afterwards  returned  to  Lancaster.  He 
was  known  as  "Ensign  John  Moore."  His  seventh  child, 
Jonathan,  bom  in  Lancaster,  May  19,  1669,  married  Hannah 
Sawyer.  They  probably  resided  in  Bolton.  Of  the  nine  chil- 
dren of  Jonathan,  Oliver,  bom  in  1708,  married  Abigail  Hough- 
ton, December  18,  1729.  He  resided  at  Sterliog,  and  had,  also, 
nine  children,  of  whom  was  Jonathan,  the  father  of  our  deceased 
membCT. 

lAartin  Ifbore  married  Sarah  Fiske,  July  29,  1814.  She  was 

bom  hi  Natick,  August  21,  1786,  and  died  at  Boston,  February 
4,  1858.  By  this  connection  Mr.  Moore  had  seven  children, 
viz.:  Jonathan  Fiske,  bom  August  23,1815;  John  Eliot,  bom 
April  2,  LS18;  Fnmcis  Clifford,  bom  August  8,  1820;  an  infant 
son,  bora  and  died  January,  1825;  Henry  Martyn,  bora  July 
13,  1828,  died  April  30,  1867;  Edward  Payson,  bom  April  13, 
1830;  Sarah  Elisabeth,  bom  May  12,  1832.  All  these  children 
were  bom  in  Natick.  Mr.  Moore  married  April  6,  1850,  for  his 
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seoond  wife,  Susan  OtimmingB,  of  Topsfield^  who  mrvived  him. 
He  graduated  at  Brown  Univcndty  in  1810;  studied  theologjr 
with  Rev.  Elisha  Fislce,  of  Wrentiuuni  and  was  for  a  time  prin- 
cipal of  Day's  Academy  in  that  town. 

He  was  ordained  at  Natick,  February  16,  1814,  succeeding 
the  Rev.  Freeman  Sears,  the  first  minister  in  the  Central  Church, 
organized  in  1802.  He  wtia  dismissed  from  Natick,  August  7, 
1833,  and  installed  pastor  of  a  church  in  Cohasset,  September 

4,  of  the  same  year.  After  a  pastorate  of  about  eight  years  at 
the  Utter  plaoe,  he  removed  to  Boston.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1844  he  oonnected  himself  with  the  Boston  Beoorder, 
and  continued  nearly  twenty  yearn  one  of  the  editors  and  pro- 
prietors  of  that  well-known  religious  journal.  In  1863  the 
paper  passed  into  other  hands.  During  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  he  was  for  two  years  acting  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Abington.  When  not  engaged  in  professional  duties  he  made 
himself  useful  as  agent  for  several  religious  and  charitable 
societies.  Few  ministers  in  the  denomination,  it  is  thought, 
have  preached  in  more  different  pulpits  in  Massachusetts.  He 
published  the  following  works,  besides  contributing  articles  for 
various  periodicals:  "A  Sermon  delivered  at  Natick,  January 

5,  1817,  containing  a  History  of  said  town  from  1651  to  the 
day  of  delivery."  ^HemouB  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  Apostle  of  the  North  American  Indians."  Boston: 
1822;  pp.  174;  a  second  edition  was  printed  m  1842.  "Memoir 
of  Sophronia  Lawrence."  "A  History  of  the  Boston  Revival 
in  1842." 

Mr.  Moore  was  elected  a  re.sident  member  of  this  Society  in 
1847,  and  was  ever  a  prompt,  faithful,  and  efficient  member. 
He  was  vice-president  five  years,  from  1861  to  1866.  The  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Society,  on  occasion  of  his  decease,  will 
be  found  in  the  Rbgobter,  vd.  Z3c,  p.  277. 

''Mr.  Moore  had  a  cheerful,  sunny  temper.  Wherever  he  went 
he  tiirew  a  genial  sodal  influence  about  lum,  changing  sorrow 
into  gladness,  tears  into  smiles.  No  man  ever  enjoyed  a  bright 
and  witty  saying  more  than  he;  and  he  was  always  happy  in 
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lebUing  anecdotes  of  clerical  wit  and  wisdom,  especially  of  Dr 
TCmmofM  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Howe.  Though  not  a  pulpit  joker^ 
he  newihelflBi^  oceaaionaJly,  said  or  did  aome  atartlii^  Uung 
in  the  eervioe  to  awaken  attentkn  lo  the  siifajeet  tmder  ikm. 
Obeenring  on  a  certain  rvy  waim  Sabbath  afternoon  that 
many  of  hia  congregation  were  adeep,  he  stopped  euddenly  in 
hia  diaeoiine  and  said,  'Iiet  v»  aing  — 

«My  diowiy  poweiSr  why  deep  ye  ao  f 

wUefa  the  choir  unmediately  did  with  vigor.  It  had  the  desired 
effect,  and  Mr.  Uoon  then  went  on  with  hia  aeimon.  Am  a 
pieaeher  he  wae  aoilenui,  eanee^  plain,  6ffeetive;p  and  he  mag* 
nified  lua  offiee.'' 
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Jared  Sparks  died  at  C^bridge,  March  14,  1866,  aged 
seventyHsix.  He  was  bom  ia  WiUington,  Coimectusut»  May  10, 
1789.  Be  iros  one  of  the  many  self-made  men  of  our  day  who 
have  become  renowned  in  the  land,  working  themselves  upward 
througli  trials  and  difficulties^  from  obKurity  to  the  hig^ 
positions.  Jn  las  boyhood  he  laborad  oo  a  farm,  teodhig  at 
intervals  a  grist  and  saw  mill  in  the  ndghboihood.  In  his 
native  village  he  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good  common 
school  education.  A  copy  of  the  now  obsolete  Guthrie's  Geog- 
raphy, in  which  he  had  become  interested,  proved  a  stimulant 
to  him  in  that  line  of  study;  and  other  elementary  works  that 
fell  in  his  way  at  his  country  home,  were  made  subservient  to 
the  h^i^Hninded  boy  in  his  intense  eravings  for  knowledge.  He 
became  afiprantioed  to  a  earpeoter,  and  with  his  fore-plane, 
broadaan,  and  saw,  might  be  seen  at  early  mom,  wendmg  his 
way  to  his  daily  toil  For  two  years  he  labored  m  this  honest 
mechanical  employment,  but  Ids  love  of  study  was  greater  far 
than  his  love  of  the  business  in  which  his  hands  were  engaged. 
His  employer,  with  due  regard  to  the  tastes  and  proclivities  of 
the  embr}'0  student,  relinquished  his  claim  on  his  services. 
The  young  man  became,  at  once,  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town . 
of  ToUand.  Here  he  taught  in  the  winttf  ,  and  in  the  summer 
returned  to  his  former  avocation. 

The  Rev.  Hubbd  Loomis,  a  clergyman  of  TWngton,  having 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  young  man,  bstrueted  hun  in 
mathematics,  m  which  Ifr.  Loomis  was  well  versed,  and  in- 
duced hun  to  study  Latin.  In  return  for  his  kindness,  and  as 
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a  compensation  in  part  for  tuitioii  and  board,  he  shingled  the 
gpod  minister'a  bam.  It  soon  became  manifest  to  the  neighbors 
that  young  Spsriv  was  a  lad  of  move  than  ordimuy  pramiae. 
He  was  aoooTdhi(^  enoounged  fay  the  nuwe  eminent  among 
them,  to  prosecute  his  studies  and  to  put  hunself  m  the  way 
of  obtakbg  a  college  education.  The  Rev.  Abiel  Abbot  aided 
him  in  securing  a  scholarship  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter, 
on  a  charitable  foundation,  so  that  he  was  provided  with  a  home 
and  instruction,  free  of  expense.  He  travelled  to  Coventry,  to 
confer  with  Mr.  Abbot,  who  was  then  minister  in  that  town. 
He  went  from  there  on  foot,  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  where 
the  pedestrian  duly  arrived,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day,  cov- 
ered with  dust.  This  was  in  1809.  He  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  celebrated  dasaieal  scholar,  Br.  Benjamm  Abbot, 
who  was  then  the  pimcipal  d  that  semmaiy.  He  remained  at 
this  Institution  two  yean,  teachmg  school  one  whiter  In  the 
town  of  Rochester,  New  Hampshire.  Among  his  fellow-students 
at  Exeter  were  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  afterwards  a  classmate 
with  him  at  Cambridge,  and  George  Bancroft,  who  entered  the 
college  two  years  after  Mr.  Sparks. 

Mr.  Sparks  entered  Harvard  College  in  1811,  at  the  mature 
age  of  twenty-two.  He  was  an  especial  favorite  of  President 
K^kland,  who  was  very  Idnd  to  the  young  man.  ''From  the 
first,  Dr.  EirUand  recogniKd  the  raze  qualities  of  his  pupil, 
and  was  fond  of  predictmg  the  (Ustinction  of  his  future  course." 
He  assisted  hhn  to  a  seholarship,  the  resources  of  which  Mr. 
Sparks  eked  out  by  district  school-keeping  a  portion  of  the 
year  in  New  England,  and  an  engagement  in  the  first  two  years 
of  his  undergraduate  course  at  a  private  school,  as  far  off  as 
Havre  de  Grace,  in  Maryland.  WTiile  in  this  latter  place  it  was 
Udvaded  by  the  British  troops  in  1813.  Before  the  assault  he 
served  in  the  militia,  and  remamed  to  witness  the  conflagration 
of  the  town.  He  returned  to  Harvard  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated ui  1815.  After  teaching  a  dassical  school  in  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts,  he  went  back  to  Oambrldge  and  studied  divinity 
under  Bev;  Henry  Ware,  D.D.  While  prosecuting  his  theo- 
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logical  studies,  he  was  also  in  1817  appointed,  by  the  college, 
tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  subjects  in  which 
he  was  well  veraed.  His  memoir  on  the  physical  diaooveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  gained  for  him  the  Bowdoin  prize  in 
his  senior  year,  is  spokok  of  as  ''a  mssterpieoe  of  analytic  ex- 
position, pbilosoidiieal  metliod,  and  ludd  and  exact  statement." 

The  North  American  Review  had  been  established  about  two 
years  previous,  by  William  T\idor,  and  Mr.  Tudor  now  assigned 
the  editorial  work  to  several  associates,  one  of  vrhom  was  Mr. 
Sparks,  who  became  the  working  editor.  Two  years  after,  in 
May,  1819,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Rev.  Dr.  Channing,  of  Boston,  delivered 
the  discourse.  It  was  the  day  of  Unitarian  controversy,  and 
Mr.  Sparks  felt  impelled  to  buckle  on  his  armor  and  defend  the 
faith  as  he  underetood  it,  sgainst  the  stalwart  champioDs  of  the 
so-eaUed  orthodox  views,  by  whom  he  was  sumvunded.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  chapkin  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
at  Washington.  The  same  year  he  commenced  a  monthly 
periodical  entitled  the  Unitarian  Miscellany  and  Christian  Moni- 
tor which  was  continued  two  years,  during  his  stay  at  Balti- 
more. His  series  of  "  Letters  to  Rev.  Dr.  Miller,"  enlarged,  was 
published  at  Boston,  in  1823.  "A  Collection  of  Essays  and 
Tracts  in  Theology,  from  various  Authors,  with  Biographicsl 
and  Critical  Notices,"  was  commenced  in  Baltimoro  and  com- 
pleted at  Boston  in  1826,  in  six  volumes. 

After  a  ministiy  of  four  years  in  Baltunore,  the  physical 
powers  of  Mr,  Sparks  became  impaued.  He  relinquished  his 
ministerial  labors,  and  travelled  a  short  time  in  the  Western 
States  for  his  health.  Returning  to  Boston  he  purchased  the 
North  American  Review  and  became  its  sole  editor.  Under 
his  direction  this  now  famous  quarterly  was  ably  conducted. 
''He  was  wise  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  conscientious 
and  thorough  in  their  treatment."  After  nine  years  of  prepara- 
tion, his  great  work,  "The  Writings  of  Geoi^e  Washington," 
was  consununated.  In  gathering  materials  for  this  work  he  had 
examined,  personally,  papers  m  the  public  offices  of  the  thir> 
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teen  original  States  and  the  department  at  Washington,  secur- 
ing the  Washingtoii  papers  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  transcribing 
documents  in  the  axchiw  at  London  and  Paxis,  whieb  wen 
then  for  the  fint  time  opened  lor  hietorical  purposes.  It  was 
publidied  in  eoeoesBiveTohimeB  from  1834  to  1837.  Inl829-W, 
he  puUiahedi  with  the  aid  of  CoDgresSy  a  series  of  twelve  oetavo 
volumes,  the  ''IKplomatio  Oonespoodenoe  of  the  American  Bev- 
olution."  la  1890  he  originated  the  "American  Ahnenae  and 
Repository  of  Useful  Knowledge."  Tliis  work  was  continued 
by  others  until  the  year  1861.  In  1832  he  published  the  "Life 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris."  Of  the  "Library  of  American  Biog- 
raphy," conducted  by  Mr.  Sparks,  containing  sixty  lives,  eight 
were  written  by  him.  In  1&40,  the  "  Works  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," in  ten  volumes;  and  in  1853,  the  "ConeBpondenoe  of  the 
American  Bevohition,"  in  four  volumes,  appeared. 

Mr.  Sparks  was  MoLesn  Professor  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Histoiy  at  Harvaxd  Otdlees^  from  1889  to  1849;  and  from  1849 
to  1862  was  President  d  that  institution,  which  position  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  on  account  of  iD-health. 

Mr.  Sparks  married,  October  16,  1832,  Frances  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  AUen,  Esq.,  of  Hyde  Park,  New  York.  She  died  at 
Hyde  Park,  July  12,  1835,  leaving  one  daughter,  Maria  Ver- 
plank.  This  daughter  died  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Sparks  married.  May  21,  1839,  Mary  Crowningshield,  daugh- 
ter of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Four 
children  survived  Dr.  Sparks:  Flonnce^  William  £liot»  Elissr 
beth,  and  Beatrice. 

*  Mr.  Sparln  became  a  lesident  member  of  this  Society  m  1846. 
A  pleassnt  notice  of  hhn,  with  a  list  of  his  works,  may  be  found 
m^HiMkfrioalMagagiwtmVhy,  1866. 
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Matthew  Har\t:y  died  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  April  7, 
1866,  aged  eighty-four.  He  was  bom  in  Sutton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, June  21,  1781.  His  father,  Matthew  Harvey,  waa  a  native 
of  Amesbury,  Ma^achusetts,  where  he  was  bom  in  1750;  but 
in  1772  be  removed  to  Sutton,  and  cleared  up  a  farm  from  the 
wilderaeBB.  He  was  a  eivU  magistrate  and  an  exemplary 
CSiristiaii.  Under  tbe  present  oonstitation  of  New  Hampehire 
he  was  the  first  Representative  from  Sutton  to  the  Legislaturey 
and  iras  amraaDy  rs'eleoted  until  lua  death,  which  ooeuired  in 
1799.  He  mavried  Hannah  Hadley,  who  was  bom  in  Wears, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1761,  and  died  in  Hopkinton,  November  8, 
1827. 

Their  son  Matthew  was  the  second  son  in  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  Of  the  brothers,  Hon.  Jonathan  Harvey, 
who  died  in  1850,  was  a  well-known  public  man,  and  bad  been 
a  member  of  OoDgreas  from  New  Hampshire.  Li  ooosequenoe 
of  the  iUnesB  and  death  of  his  lather,  Matthew  was  unable  to 
make  the  usual  pr^aration  for  ooll^ge,  but  by  subsequent^ 
placing  hwrnwif  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wood,  D  J>., 
of  Boseswen,  he  was  fitted  to  enter  Dartmouth  in  1802,  and 
graduated  in  1806.  Immediately  after  receiving  his  degree,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  Hon.  John  Harris,  of 
Hopkinton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Hillsborough  County  Bar 
in  September,  1809.  Soon  after,  he  opened  a  law  office  in 
Hopionton,  where  he  continued  to  practise  until  1S30.  Tbe 
fiist  appearaaoe  of  Mr.  Harvey  in  public  life  was  in  1814,  when, 
is  a  Bemocmt,  he  represented  the  town  of  Hopkinton  hi  the 
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State  Lei^datiune.  He  was  amraally  re-eleeted  for  seYen  mie- 

cessive  years,  the  last  three  of  which  he  was  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  Representative  to  Congress, 
and  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office  in  1823.  In  1825,  1826, 
and  1827,  Mr.  Harvey  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and 
during  all  that  time  he  was  president  of  that  body.  In  1828 
and  1829,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  under 
Governors  John  Bell  and  Benjamin  Fieroe,  while  in  1890  he  was 
himself  elevated  to  the  Gubernatorial  chair  of  New  Hampshire* 

In  1890,  and  yrtSle  Governor  of  the  State,  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  tTnited  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
New  Hampshire,  which  office  he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
In  connection  with  the  United  States  Courts,  Judge  Harvey 
retained  a  complete  and  wonderful  use  of  his  faculties  to  the 
very  last.  In  1863  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Portsmouth  remarked 
that  he  had  practised  constantly  for  many  years  in  the  courts 
over  wliich  Judge  Harvey  piesided,  and  he  had  failed  to  notice 
the  slightest  decadence  hi  his  (Judgs  Hsrvi^s)  intellectual 
powers.  He  then  and  afterwards  fulfilled  his  duties  with  the 
same  aJbSHty  and  faithfulness  as  he  did  twenty  yean  before. 

Governor  Harvey  was  the  first  chief  magistrate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire who  recommended  by  message  to  the  Legislature  the  abo- 
lition of  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  although  the  public  mind 
was  not  then  prepared  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, in  1840  an  act  embodying  such  provision  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature  and  went  into  effect  in  1841. 

In  1811  Judge  Harvey  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Bowe, 
of  Newbuiyport,  HasBaehusetts.  Of  two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  the  latter  died  in  1896.  The  son,  Erederie  Rowe 
Harvey,  was  a  graduate  of  Union  Gdlege  in  1894,  and  subse- 
quently studied  medicine  and  became  a  practising  physician. 
He  died  in  Louisiana  in  1862. 

Judge  Harvey  was  originally  a  Baptist  in  religious  l^olief,  hut 
in  1806  he  was  confirmed  as  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Hopldnton,  and  ever  afterwards  made  good,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  his  sincere  profession  of  a  Christian  life.  For  many 
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years,  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  Saint  Paul'a  Episoopel  Church,  in  Conoord.  Aside  from 
his  podtion  as  an  able  jurist,  as  an  upright  legislator,  and  as  a 
puUio^piiited  oitiaen,  there  was  a  "beauty  in  his  daily  life" 
which  ever  secured  for  Imn  the  highest  esteem  and  univereal 
respect.  Kind  to  all  with  whom  he  associated,  liberal  in  con- 
tributions to  all  worthy  objects,  and  ever  seeking;  the  highest 
good  and  happiness  of  all,  he  left  behind  a  name  which  w  ill  be 
revered  and  honored  for  many  years  to  come.  His  offerings 
for  the  comfort  of  our  soldiers  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  since  the  dose  of 
the  confliet,  showed  that  his  heart  beat  warm  and  true  for  the 
Unicm  and  its  defenders.  In  the  death  of  Judge  Harvey,  New 
Hampshize  and  the  country  at  huge  lose  an  eminent  citiaen  and 
public  officer,  who,  during  a  long  and  eventful  career,  proved 
himself  faithful  to  every  trust  committed  to  his  charge. 

Judge  Harvey  waa  elected  a  resident  member  of  the  Society 
in  1857. 
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Benjamin  Leeds  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June 
11,  1798.  He  departed  this  life  at  his  residence  in  Roxbury,  on 
Sunday,  April  8,  1866.  His  father  was  Benjamin  Bass  Leeds, 
of  Dorchester,  son  of  Daniel  Leeds,  a  celebrated  schoolmaster 
in  that  town,  who  was  the  son  of  Hopestill  Leeds,  the  son  of 
Joseph  Leeds,  the  80D  of  Joseph  Leeds,  a  twin  brother  of  Ben- 
jamin,  bom  July  4,  1637,  the  son  of  Biehaid  and  Joanna  hk 
wife.  The  fathoa  thna  named  wm  bom  hi  Doteheater,  exoept* 
uig  Biehaid,  ifbo  came  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1687. 
They  all  hred  in  Dnoheeter,  died  there,  and  their  bodiee  teat 
in  the  old  burial  ground  in  that  ancient  town.  His  mother  was 
Sally  Babcock,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Hannah  Baboock,  of 
Milton,  a  mother  whose  life  portrayed  every  Christian  excel- 
lence that  adorns  female  character,  and  whose  memory  is  a 
treaauie.  His  father  alao,  fchiougli  a  long  life,  in  seasons  of 
mourning  or  gladness,  of  success  or  disappointment,  was  strong 
and  eheeiful  in  hia  atedf aat  faith  in  Qod,  and  hia  love  for  the 
Holy  Seriptuiea. 

The  aubject  of  thia  notice  iraa  the  aeeood  of  twelve  efaiklien. 
HiTee  <fied  in  mfaney.  The  earlieBt  and  beat  teaehingB  from 
maternal  lips  made  an  impress  on  each  mind,  never  to  be  effaml, 
while  paternal  solicitude  and  care  will  ever  be  remembered. 
Benjamin  received  a  good  school  education  in  Dorchester  and 
Boston.  In  1813,  and  for  several  succeeding  years,  he  assisted 
his  father  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  at  the  south  end 
of  Boaton,  then  Number  28  Onogt  atieeti  now  Numbeia  741 
and  745  Waahington  atieet  On  thia  gmtmd  hi  NovemlMr, 
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1817,  he  eommeDoed  diy  goods  busmesB  with  his  brother  Joaeph, 
under  the  finiHuune  of  J.  and  B.  Leeds.  Their  atoie  heoame 
verj  eztenavdy  known,  and  was  patnmiied  by  numerous  fam- 
ilies and  huUviduab  m  and  anrand  Boston,  and  many  others 
from  toiwns  hi  Massaehusetts  and  other  States.  In  1822  he 
was  married  to  Ann  B.  Glover,  granddaughter  to  the  late  Jolin 
Brazer,  Esq.  In  1824,  J.  and  B.  Leeds  moved  down  to  Kilby 
street.  About  the  year  1837,  Benjamin  retired  from  the  dry 
goods  business  and  attended  more  or  less  to  real  estate  after  that 
time.  About  five  years  before  his  death  he  bought  a  beautiful 
refflcknoe  at  the  head  of  Lambert  Avenue,  on  the  highlands 
in  Bozbuiy,  where,  with  his  wife  and  son  and  daughter,  he  lived, 
enjoying  much  the  quiet,  rural  situation  of  his  happy  home. 

llirough  life  he  was  honest,  eonsistcnt,  upright,  and  reliable. 
As  a  Giristian,  he  was  humble,  devoted,  eonsdentious,  and 
prayerful.  Religion  was  with  him  in  every  duty  and  every  act. 
At  his  home,  at  his  counting-room,  at  church,  and  every  other 
place,  he  was  governed  and  guided  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Divine  Master,  and  he  exhibited  Christian  cheeifulness  and 
charity  towards  everybody.  Many  have  beoi  encouraged  by 
his  kind  words  and  advice,  and  numerous  aie  the  humble  poor 
he  visited,  who  found  in  him  a  substantial  Ixisnd.  His  bener- 
okooe  was,  like  his  life,  quiet,  gsntle,  unobtrusive,  yet  a  con- 
stant dropping  into  that  treasury  wbkli  never  ceases  to  enrich 
the  Christian  heart. 

He  loved  the  seasons,  and  took  delight  in  visiting  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood.  The  pastures,  trees,  rocks,  hills,  vales,  and 
streams,  where  in  youth  he  roamed,  played,  or  rested,  were  all 
very  dear  to  him.  In  the  time  when  "the  flowers  appear  on 
the  earth  and  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,"  or  when  the  full 
Uoom  of  summer  appeals,  or  the  harvest  and  Thanksgiving  are 
at  hand,'  or  Chiistmaa  and  old  Winter  are  present,  he  found  in 
eaeh  a  source  of  joy  and  gjadnees  and  gratitude,  and  his  heart 
lesponded  to  the  enjoyment  of  others  who  weie  around  him. 
He  loved  his  kindred  and  friends,  old  and  young;  he  loved 
"Auld  Lang  Syne  "  ;  everywtiere  he  loved  music,  especially  the 
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good  old  soul-inspiring  anthems  and  psalm  tunes  of  foimer 
yean;  and  he  loved  the  faithful  perfonnanee  of  every  duty. 
He  has  been  called  to  his  reward.  His  vacant  place  on  earth 
is  seen,  but  he  yet  lives  heie  in  many,  many  hearts,  for  he  vras 
esteemed  and  xeepeoted  by  all  who  knew  lam,  and  eainesUy 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Mr.  Leedb  wa^  a  resident  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in 
1860. 
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Abel  Gushing  died  at  his  residence  in  Dorchester,  May  19, 
1866,  aged  eighty-one;  a  descendant  of  Matthew  Gushing  of 
Hingham,  through  his  oldest  son  Daniel.  He  was  bom  in 
liinghftTn,  MaaaachttBetto,  March  13,  1785;  was  sdn  of  Abel  and 
Sally  (WOder)  CualuDg.  Hia  father  served  three  yean  hi  the 
War  of  the  Bevoltttioo,  and  also  under  General  Lmoofai,  hi  the 
BupprefiSfm  of  "Shays^  RebeUion."  In  the  year  1791,  Abel 
Cushiiig,  senior,  moved  with  lus  family  — Abel  junior  being  then 
about  six  years  old  —  to  Chesterfield,  Hampshire  County,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  settled  upon  a  farm.  In  1804,  Abel  the  younger, 
being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  returned  to  Hingham,  and 
in  the  ensuing  winter  taught  school  in  Pembroke,  Plymouth 
County.  In  the  spring  of  1805  he  went  back  to  Hingham, 
and  while  teaching  school  at  the  "Lower  Plain,"  so  called,  in 
that  town,  he  fitted  himeelf  for  oollege,  ivith  Rev.  Nicholas 
Bowes  Whitney,  jMstor  of  the  Unitarian  CSiunih  at  "Great 
Flam"  in  the  same  town.  He  entered  the  sophomore  class  of 
Blown  Umversity,  at  the  Oommenoement,  in  September,  1807, 
being  at  that  time  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  graduated  in 
1810,  paying  lus  college  expenses  from  the  proceeds  of  his  own 
industry.  Says  a  classmate:  — 

"  His  intelligence,  biB  industrioua  babitB  as  a  itudsnl^  and  his  manly 
bearing  in  intaroomse  with  his  olsM^  soon  gained  for  him  their  decided 
iwpect,  wfaieh  he  held  through  hie  college  life.  His  known  sound  prin- 
clplea  and  imifonnly  exemplary  conduct  secured  for  him  also  the  le- 
ijiect  aad  confidence  of  his  tescheis  snd  the  cdflege  government  Xt 
h«  gradiwtfr*,  Us  faolc  was  hi  (hs  second  of  ths  ftta  gndss  of  asrigii- 
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BiBlto  Bvly  in  Ui  eoUege  life,  Mr.  Cnehing  gave  cvlteoe,  by  hit  IdbiI- 
DW  far  argunMntathw  diiwiwaH|  tlyiit  in  nddng  *  pubBo  adhnatfoD 
he  had  in  vieir  1li0  kw  M  a  pioiBHion.  Thia  pmpoae  and  hahil  hi  ixil- 
lasa  iBfa  him  an  unquaetioned  advaataiiB  in  the  aftar  pumilt  eC  tiia 

atudies  and  practice  of  hii  profeasion.  Hie  tnute  of  charaetar  thus  da- 
Tdopad  in  early  life,  —  iinanlHed  integrity,  manly  aelf-reapect,  and  inae 
forari^t,  —  foreahadowed  and  gave  to  him  in  hia  elaai^  iphait  he  after- 
waids  attained  in  dvU  life,  the  title  ol 'JudiB.' " 

On  leaving  college  he  returned  to  HmghftTn  and  eommenoed 
the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Ebenenr  Qay,  still  heeping  aohool 
to  defi»y  hisitipwBiii  as  m  those  diy»  law  atudentB  were  obliged 
to  pay  froin  two  to  three  hundred  doUan  per  year  for  their 
instraetioD.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  April  tenn  of 
the  Oourt  of  Oommon  Pleas,  m  Plsfiiioiith  Ooun^,  IBli,  and 
in  the  following  Hay  removed  to  Donshester  Lower  Mills  wHh 
his  family, —  wife  and  two  children, —  having  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  Moees  Whiten,  in  1811,  by  whom  he  had  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  At  the  Lower  Mills,  Dorchester,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  attained  the  highest 
rank.  In  1832, 1833,  1834,  he  represented  his  town  in  the  lower 
branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1835,  1836,  1837,  his  county 
in  the  Senate.  In  1837  he  moved  to  Boston,  and  in  1843  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Morton,  Justioe  of  the  Police  Court. 
He  continued  in  this  office  for  fifteen  yean^  when,  his  health 
failing  himj  he  reagned. 

In  publie  life  Ju4ge  Gushing  allied  himself  with  the  Demo- 
erattc  party,  and  was  for  many  years  an  influential  leader  among 
them,  reonving  from  that  party  frequent  maihs  of  eonfidenee 
and  respect,  on  many  occasions  bring  its  esndidate  far  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator.  He  was  an  mdefatigable  stu- 
dent, deep  thmker,  and  dose  ressoner.  At  one  thne  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  history  of  our  North  American  Indians, 
and  delivered  in  Dorchester  and  other  places  many  interesting 
lectures  upon  the  Indian.  Large  quantities  of  manuscript, 
which  he  intended  at  one  time  to  publish,  were  left  in  the  pos- 
icnainn  of  his  second  aoo.  He  delivered  a  number  of  Fourth  of 
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July  orations,  most  of  which  were  published.  He  wrote  many 
of  the  Biirirrmnrifl  of  hk  pwty  to  the  people,  and  political  eaBa3r8 
for  the  newapapers.  A  series  of  letters  on  the  fiirt  charter  of 
Manndmaetts,  origiiiaUy  mitte  by  hnn  for  a  nemigugtiit,  was 
mAmbqpittMy  printed  in  a  volume  for  pitvate  dialribution. 

Sarah  (Wbium)  Ouriung,  wife  ol  Hon.  Abel  Gushing,  was  bom 
in  Hhii^Mm,  Januaiy  11, 178B,  and  died  in  Dorehester,  January 
27,  1882.  Children:  Sarah,  bom  Oetober  10,  1811,  (Ued  Feb- 
maiy  16,  1839;  Abel,  bom  Oetober  22,  1814;  Abner  Loring, 
bom  July  19,  1816;  Hannah  W.,  bom  October  27,  1818,  died 
September  1,  1819;  Horace,  bom  April  8,  1821,  died  January 
26,  1865;  Henry  Lincohi,  bom  December  11,  1823. 

"  Hon.  Abel  Gushing  waa  one  of  twelve  judges  of  the  name, 
and  a  truly  estimable  man."  His  religious  sentiments  were 
Unitarian.  "This  faith  he  continued  to  cherish,  and  in  his 
ripe  old  age  and  the  closing  soeoes  of  life,  found  in  it  oonaola- 
tion  and  support." 

He  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  in  1847, 
and  became  a  reskisnt  member  in  1862. 
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Calvin  Flbtcher,  a  corresponding  memlx  r  elect^jd  in  1860 
aod  a  life  member  from  1861,  was  bom  in  Ludlow,  Vermont, 
Febrnaiy  1818,  and  died  in  Indianapolie,  Indiana,  Ifay  26^ 
1800. 

A  memoir  of  Ifr.  Hetebar  In  the  Baomn,  vol.  sdii,  pages  877-401,  it 
leprintod  in  "llonioin  of  SevemI  Doeniaed  MBmben  of  the  Kew^Encbad 
HtitfHifl  flnnnelnirirel  Sodetr."  Jhiknn  1878. 
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WmiAM  Surra  Pobtbb  was  bom  In  Fatmingtoiii  Gomieeti* 
eat,  October  2S,  1799,  and  was  the  youngest  son  of  Joseph 
and  SiiBamia  (Langdon)  Foiter.  His  line  of  desoeat  was  Wil«* 

liam  Smith  Porter"  (Joseph*,  Joseph*,  William',  Thomxis',  Rob- 
ert*), Thomas'  Porter  being  the  common  preat-great-grand- 
father  of  Rev.  William  S.  Porter  and  of  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  late 
president  of  Yale  University.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1825  with  honor  and  with  high  reputation  aa  a  mathemati- 
cian. 

He  waa  a  man  of  much  and  varied  learning,  of  unwearied 
industry,  of  blameless  life,  and  possessed  of  weU-oi^h  all  good 
qualities  except  tfaoee  thrifty  New  England  wajni  wliich  have 
led  on  to  fortune  and  position  hosts  of  inferior  men.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  engaged  in  many  oeeupations  in  many  diflFerent  pkces, 
leaving  but  scanty  leoofds  of  a  long  and  industrious  life.  Hie 
Yale  Obituary  Beoord  states  that  the  firat  year  after  graduation 
he  ms  Acting  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Jeflfeaon  OoUege 
at  Omnoosburgh,  Pemuylvania.  From  1826  to  1829  he  was  a 
student  in  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  College.  August  26, 
182^,  he  wajs  ordained  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  as  an  evan- 
gelist, and  with  four  others  was  expected  to  labor  as  a  mission- 
ary in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  in  the  service  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  He  is  said  to  have  preached  for  a  time  in 
Prospect,  Connecticut.  In  1830  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Hanson  Academy  in  Monson,  MaasachusettSi  and  his  aue* 
MBor  im  elected  in  the  year  1832. 
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In  1834  there  was  published  in  Boston  by  James  Loiing  a 
little  volume  of  432  pa^,  24ido:  —  ''The  Musical  Qsrdopedia; 
or  the  Principles  of  Music  considered  as  a  Science  and  an  Art; 
embracing  a  Complete  Musical  Dictionary,  elc,  by  William  S. 
Porter."  Hie  work  waa  ondertalrm  by  leqiieafe  d  Dr.  Loweli 
Maaon,  who  aaya,  "In  the  preparatioD  of  the  work,  wfaidi  haa 
coat  him  great  labor  and  reaearch,  Mr.  Porter  haa  ever  mani- 
feated  correct  science,  taste,  and  judgment.  Be  haa  pioduoed 
a  book  at  once  interesting  and  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive  and  calculated  to  be  useful.  The  articles  vdating  to 
Church  Music,  I  consider  of  great  value."  What  appeared 
amusing  to  Dr.  Mason  probably  was  his  individual  notions 
regarding  the  perfonnance  of  Church  Music.  Of  the  interlude 
he  says,  "The  temptations  for  display  in  this  case  also,  are  to 
an  unsanctified  heart  almost  irresistible."  Again,  "The  failings 
of  the  vocal  performers,  it  is  equally  painful  to  speak  of.  Were 
a  spectator,  from  the  celestial  world,  to  come  into  most  of  our 
congregations,  he  would  regard  the  singing  as  anything  ebe 
than  a  devotional  eimse." 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1834  Mr.  Barter  began  to  pub- 
lish the  N«w  Snffand  Spedahr  in  Boston,  as  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. The  scope  of  the  paper  is  given  aa  a  "Family  News* 
paper,  devoted  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible  and  Fami^  Religion, 
to  the  Gauss  of  Active  Piety,  to  the  Abolition  of  War,  Slavery, 
Licentiousness,  etc."  It  was  published  until  sometune  in  1S38. 
In  February,  1839,  he  brings  a  letter  from  a  church  in  Boston 
to  the  church  in  Farmington,  in  which  place  he  resided  until 
1851.  His  principal,  at  least  his  most  lucrative,  business  in 
Farmington  was  that  of  a  land  surveyor,  in  which  he  excelled 
by  his  unusual  mathematical  knowledge.  In  locating  old  town 
grants,  he  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  ancient  records  which 
no  one  else  has  ever  approached.  Give  him  an  old  record  book 
and  a  quiet  comer,  and  he  was  the  happiest  of  men. 

In  April  and  June,  1842,  he  puUished  two  numben  of  "His- 
torieal  Notieea  of  Oonnectleut»"  under  the  patronage  of  the 
OonneeUeut  Historieal  Society,  a  work  ivell  known  to  geneato- 
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gists.   His  maps  of  Early  Hartford  and  of  Early  FarmingtoD, 
printed  in  the  "Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County"  and 
elsewhere,  represent  in  a  very  condensed  form  much  minute 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of  these  towns. 
He  also  published  a  series  of  historical  papers  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  CotMUdtcitf  CowwU,  beginning  with  Februaiy  6,  1841. 
He  pnparad  very  accurate  and  tolerably  complete  genealogies 
of  maoy  FamuDgton  families.  His  work  fonna  the  baaia  of  the 
exodknt  luatory  of  the  Hart  family  by  Alhed  Andiewa.  In 
Maieh,  1850,  he  iaaued  b  proapeetua,  aakiiig  aubacriptioiia  to 
hia  "Oowfea  FMnily,"  but  Uie  napooae  did  not  justify  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  Many  of  hia  other  manuaeripta  were  aeat- 
tered  at  his  death,  and  have  been  irrevocably  loet  to  the  world- 
In  the  fall  of  1846  he  was  employed  to  continue  the  index 
of  the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  begun  by  Sylvester 
Judd,  of  Northampton,  the  classification  of  which  is  given  in 
the  Connecticut  Register  for  1849.   He  had  assisted  in  preparing 
the  two  previous  numbers  of  the  Register,  and  now  became, 
and  continued  to  be,  the  active  editor  until  1857.  Besides 
these  labors  while  in  Fannington,  he  found  tiine  to  unravel 
confused  mercantile  aeeounts,  to  perfonn  the  duties  of  acting 
acfaool  visitor  and  ezanuner  of  teaehen,  and  to  play  the  viokm- 
cello  in  the  ehureh  dunr.  Jn  1862  he  removed  to  New  Haven, 
and  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  South  CShurch  when  it  waa 
eonatituted  Novembsr  8»  1862.  He  did  much  valuable  woric  hi 
copying  and  reseumg  firom  destruetioD  the  andent  reourda  of 
the  town.  In  1869,  aeoompanied  by  hia  aoo,  he  made  a  survey 
of  the  eastern  half  of  Franklin  County,  Maine,  for  a  map,  and 
on  his  return  to  New  Haven  rendered  much  assiatance  to  Hon. 
James  Savage  in  preparing  the  last  two  volumes  of  his  Gene- 
alogical Dictionary.   He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Historical  Society  in  1840,  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  New-£ngland  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in 
1847. 

Mr.  Porter  married  August  30,  1830,  Jane  Bradley,  who  was 
born  August  9, 1805,  and  died  July  6, 1864;  dau^ter  of  Zebul 
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and  Dorcas  (Trowbridge)  Bradley  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  died  in  New  Haven,  June  11,  1866.  Of  his  six  childien 
four  died  young.  The  otheiB  were  CUfliiasa  Chapman,  bom 
October  31,  1831,  and  William  Rutherford,  bom  June  7,  1842, 
died  January  23, 1862. 


EBENEZER  LANE 


Ebexezer  Lane  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Ohio.  The  sig- 
nificance of  his  life  and  its  effect  upon  his  day  and  generation 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  understanding  how  he  impressed 
himself  upon  its  history.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual 
capacity,  and  quickness  of  comprehension.  Life  for  him  meant 
sometliing  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  others.  This  charac- 
teristic made  him  foremost  in  the  endeavor  to  help  lay  well  the 
foimdationa  of  the  young  State.  His  strict  integrity  gave  him 
great  influence.  The  men  from  the  New  England  Puritan  etoek 
have  always  been  the  very  salt  of  American  dvilisadon. 

In  the  fiiBt'plaoe  Judge  Lane  was  a  great  worker,  and  it  is  to 
the  work  of  such  men  as  he  that  the  United  States  are  most 
mddbted  for  thehr  temporal  prosperity.  He  had  exactly  the. 
charaeteristiGS  needed  to  build  up  a  new  country.  He  was 
bom  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  September  17,  1793.  His 
father  was  Captain  Ebenezer  Lane,  a  navigator  in  early  life, 
but  who  had  later  settled  dowTi  upon  a  farm.  His  mother  was 
Marion  Griswold,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme, 
and  governor  fonnorly  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  age  of  eight  young  Eben  was  sent  (in  1801)  to  a  school 
in  Leicester,  Massachusetts.  There  he  prepared  for  college,  and 
entered  Harvard  in  1807,  graduating  in  1811,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  began  the  study  of  law  at  Lyme,  Oonnectieut, 
with  his  uncle,  Judge  Matthew  Griswold.  He  began  practice 
at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  September,  1814.  After  a  stay  m 
Ngiwieh  of  about  three  months,  he  moved  to  East  Wmdsor, 
and  practised  law  at  Waiehouse  Fomt  for  about  a  year.  He 
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concluded  to  emigrate  at  the  opening  of  the  Western  Reserve 
in  Ohio,  and  February  20,  1817,  he  began  his  joumey  there  by 
way  of  Albany  and  BufiEalo,  and  reaehedElyna  in  Lorain 
Ohio,  Mareh  17, 1817. 

He  settled  upon  a  tnet  of  land  a  ndle  east  of  Elyna,  and  in 
the  praotioe  of  the  law  attended  eouit  at  Qevdand,  then  a 
small  village^  tnit  a  ooonty  town.  He  mm  a  sooeesaf ul  fiumer, 
as  ivett  as  a  lawyer,  and  regarded  the  time  spent  on  the  fam 
as  of  great  ytSm  to  Um  intdleetiially,  beeanse  it  foroed  upon 
him  the  habit  of  observing  Nature  in  her  primitive  moods. 
October  28,  1817,  he  left  Clevelajid  on  foot  on  a  journey  back 
to  New  England,  by  way  of  Pittsburg,  Harrisburg,  and  Phila- 
delphia. It  took  twenty  days  for  a  joumey  of  seven  hundred 
miles.    He  returned  to  Elvria  by  stage  through  Buffalo,  July  5, 

1818.  He  went  again  to  New  England  in  October  following,  and 
on  the  eleventh  of  that  month  was  married  to  Frances  Ann  Gris- 
wold,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut,  the  daughter  of  Bogest  Griswold, 
a  former  governor  of  that  State.  Mrs.  Lane  accompanied  him 
immediately  to  the  West  and  began  housekeqiMng  in  his  home. 

At  this  time  the  popdation  of  the  Western  Besem  was  in- 
eieasing  greatly,  and  hi  May,  1819,  Mr.  Lane  was  eteeted  prose- 
eitting  attorney  for  Huron  Oounty,  Ohio.  Later,  in  October, 

1819,  Mr.  Lane  and  his  wife  remold  from  Elyria  to  Norwalk, 
owing  to  the  removal  <tf  the  county  seat.  Tliey  perfonned  the 
joumey  on  horseback,  the  wife  riding  one  horse  and  the  hue- 
band  another,  he  carrying  their  infant  child  upon  a  pillow  in 
his  arms.  The  party  were  two  days  upon  the  road,  which  can 
now  be  travelled  in  twenty  minutes.  The  house  which  the  fam- 
ily were  to  occupy  for  twenty  years  had  been  commenced,  but 
was  unfinished.  It  was  only  the  kitchen  of  their  after  residence. 
The  roof  and  sidings  were  on.  The  floor  was  of  loose,  unplaned 
boards.  Mrs.  Lane  did  the  cooking  herself  by  the  side  of  a 
stump  for  the  fiist  two  weeks.  Here  Mr.  Lane  practised  law, 
and  here  he  prosecuted  two  Indians  for  the  murder  of  two 

'  men,  Wood  and  Bishop,  on  Fkurtage  Biw.  The  Indians  were 
convicted  and  hung  in  Norwalk,  Ju^  1, 1819. 
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JanuaiySy 1822,he  waBadmittedan  tA/boanej  at  law  in  tbe  United 
StaAeoGSieiitt  Oourt  at  GbtambniB,  and  in  the  spring  of  1824  lie 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Oourt  of  Oonunon  Fleas  fof  the 
Northwert  portion  of  Ohio.  It  was  a  reey  laige  eivouit,  and 
at  that  day  very  sparsely  settled,  and  involved  an  inunense 
amount  of  labor.  It  emfaneed  tiie  "Old  Black  Swamp,"  for 
fifty  years  the  terror  of  immigrants,  now  almost  the  garden  of 
the  world.  He  began  in  Union  Comity,  April  19,  1824,  but 
there  was  no  business  to  be  done;  he  left,  and  presided  at  the 
Court  in  Delaware  County,  held  two  days  thereafter.  In  this 
office  he  continued  six  years.  He  was  elected  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  during  the  winter  of  1829-30.  His  first 
session  was  held  in  Piketon  in  1830.  The  circuit  embraced 
eveiy  eounty  in  the  State,  each  of  which  was  visited  once  in 
each  year.  This  was  a  veiy  laborious  life.  It  was  befoie  the 
lailioadSy  and  the  jouneying  vras  usual^  on  hoisebabk,  with  a 
pnrtmantwm  across  the  saddle. 

Judge  Lane  was  a  snuU  man,  about  five  feet  ox  inches  tall, 
compactly  built»  and  a  little  corpulent.  He  had  a  diort  neck, 
a  daik  eomplerion,  Uack  eyes  and  hair,  was  nearnsighted,  always 
wore  glaases,  was  of  nervous  temperament,  and  spoke  and 
moved  very  rapidly.  He  had  a  clear  voi(xi,  aiid  ins  decisions 
were  equally  clear.  He  was  courteous  to  everybody  and  a  fa- 
vorite of  the  bar,  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  he  never  indulged 
in  any  of  their  pastimes. 

During  the  winter  months  the  judges  all  came  together  in 
Columbus  for  the  final  trial  of  cases  in  Court  in  Bank.  With 
the  lawyeis  of  that  time  a  court  gathering  was  a  social  and 
sometimes  a  convivial  event,  and  while  some  of  tbe  judges 
would  Join  in  the  soeiai  entwtainment  and  amusements,  Judge 
Lane  and  one  other  wouki  never  do  so.  Judge  Lane  was  a  very 
modest  and  veiy  retiring  man,  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  qxech 
of  people,  and  tUs  caused  bim  iriien  not  employed  in  his  pubfie 
duties  to  lead  the  life  afanost  of  a  recluse.  He  was  seen  rarely 
at  any  public  gatherings,  and  his  feelings  were  averse  to  any- 
thing like  show  or  parade.   His  great  quickness  of  comprehen- 
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sion  enabled  him  to  flash  to  his  conclusions  with  the  quickjiess 
almost  of  lightning.  This  gave  him  great  power  in  the  despatch 
of  business.  He  continued  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench  of 
Ohio  for  more  than  twenty  years.  His  dedsioDS  are  remarkable 
for  their  learning  and  brevity. 

In  July,  1842,  he  sold  his  homestead  in  Norwalk  and  moved 
to  Sandusky,  which  remained  his  home  during  the  remainder 
of  his  Efe.  In  February,  1845,  he  rengned  his  seat  on  the  Su^ 
pieme  Bench  and  resumed  the  piactioe  of  the  law,  with  his  son 
as  a  partner.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
In  Sandusky,  entered  into  many  businesB  enterprises  at  a  very 
energetic  period  in  the  West,  had  much  to  do  with  6nancial 
transactions  of  considerable  amount,  was  president  of  a  bank  in 
each  of  the  to\Mis  where  he  resided,  was  a  leader  in  railroad 
enterprises,  was  chosen  president  of  railroad  companies,  and 
the  carrying  on  of  tliese  affairs  constituted  the  most  lal>orious 
period  of  his  life.  From  1855  to  1859  he  lived  in  Chicago. 
From  his  fifty-second  year  until  his  sixty-fifth,  he  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "a  servant  of  Railroad  CorporatioDS."  He  then, 
liaving  finished  his  work,  visited  Europe. 

His  life  after  this  was  spent  in  the  leisure  of  his  library  and 
among  his  books.  He  closed  his  career  by  his  death,  June  12, 
1866^  A  good  man  had  died,  and  as  we  turned  from  his  new* 
made  grave  we  sorrowed  that  we  should  see  his  face  no  more. 
He  had  lived  his  life  bto  the  history  of  the  State,  and  the  fruits 
of  that  modest  life  are  growing  still  and  blesring  his  feUow-men. 

Judge  Lane  left  three  children:  Ebeneser  S.  Lane,  a  practising 
physician  in  Sandusky,  Ohio,  and  afterwards  of  Chicago;  Frances 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Alfred  Cheseborough,  in  1842,  after- 
wards of  Detroit;  and  William  Griswold  Lane,  a  lawyer  and 
Judge  of  Common  Pleas,  who  married  Elizabeth  Griswold,  of 
Lyme,  Connecticut,  in  1850. 

A  fullw  memoir  of  Judge  Lane  irill  be  fdond  in  The  New  Englend  Hie- 
torieel  Mid  Geneelo^oal  RMiran,  xxi,  pp.  301-813.  . 
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James  Humphrey,  a  corresponding  member,  died  at  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  June  16,  1866,  a^^ed  fifty-four.  He  was  the  son 
of  President  Heman  Humphrey,  of  Amherst  College,  by  his 
wife  Sophia  Porter,  daughter  of  Deaocm  Edward  Porter,  of 
Faimington,  Cknmeeticut;  was  bom  in  Fairfi^,  Gonneetieut, 
Oetober  9,  1811.  Hie  entered  Amhent  Ooll^  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  graduated  in  1831;  studied  law  at  New  Haven,  and 
with  Seth  P.  Staples,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City;  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  m  1836;  was  Fkofesaor  of  Oratory  and  Rhetorie  in  Am- 
herst College  in  1833.  He  removed  to  LoubsvlUe,  Kentucky, 
in  1836;  married  October  11,  of  the  same  year,  Urania  I^atteil, 
and  returned  to  New  York  in  1838,  taking  up  his  residence  in 
BrookhTi.  He  waa  alderman  of  the  first  ward  in  that  city 
from  1843  to  1846;  Counsel  to  the  Corporation,  1847-8:  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1859,  and  again  in  1861 

"In  his  death,"  says  District  Attorney  Silliman,  "the  profession,  the 
community,  and  the  councils  of  the  nation  have  lost  an  eminent  and 
aUe  kwyer — a  unhil  and  hooond  citiieii — a  pure,  upright,  and  futh- 
ful  atateaman.  It  ia  mafy  that  we  find  combined  in  any  public  man, 
owrits  BO  varied  and  so  marked  as  thoee  which  adorned  the  character  of 
Mr.  Humpiwey.  He  was  a  model  and  an  onuunoit  to  the  piofeadoa. 
He  poBBooocd  the  higher  qualities  of  mind  and  nature,  and  learning  of  the 
higher  walks  of  the  law.  He  was  conspicuous  for  that  great  foundation 
virtue,  on  which  all  other  virtues  rest  —  truth.  The  Court  knew  that 
in  stating  the  law,  or  citing  authorities,  he  would  make  no  partial  state- 
ment. His  excellent  judgment,  vigorous  sense,  and  practical  business 
talents,  led  to  his  early  selection  by  our  citizens  as  one  of  their  municipal 
councih   Thereafter  he  became  their  legal  adviser  and  guide  in  the 
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oapMityof  CounnltotheCkviwimlkn.  Hie  fiddS^,  ability,  sad  integrity 
with  which  he  peifoniied  fheie  duties,  indicated  Ue  fitnen  for  a  stiH 
hii^ier  qphen,  and  he  mm  twice  chosen  by  this  great  and  iuteUiieiit 

constituency  as  their  representative  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  He  was 
a  man  of  rare  Uterary  attainments.  His  taste,  naturally  delicate  and 
refined,  was  cultivated  by  familiar  knowledge  of  the  beat  authors.  His 
manners  were  those  of  a  polished  gentleman  —  jB^aceful,  amiable,  courte- 
ous, refined.  His  fidehty  to  duty,  to  his  friends,  to  his  country,  was  as 
sure  as  the  sun  to  his  rising." 

Hon.  John  Dikenuin,  in  a  toudung  and  eloquent  eulogy  upon 
Ifr.  Hiunphii^s  eminent  servieee  in  the  eounetis  of  the  city 
government  and  of  the  government  of  the  nation,  clc^es  with 

the  remiLik  that,  "what  he  particuhirly  wished  to  be  impressed 
on  the  mind,  was  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  all  partie.s 
in  elevating  men  of  the  standard  of  James  Humphrey,  to  places 
of  trust  and  r^ponsibility." 

Children  of  Hon.  James  and  Urania  (Battell)  Humphrey: 
James,  bom  December  3,  1837,  who  maiiied  Charlotte  Deming, 
of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  had  a  son  Jamee;  Ellen,  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  April  17,  1844;  Anna,  bom  in  Brooklyn, 
Bftaieh  15, 1840. 

FkafeeBor  Hmnphiey  beeame  a  eoixeflpooding  member  of  this 
Sociefy  in  ISttO. 
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Liwn  CUfls^  an  hononiy  Tioe-prerideDt  of  the  Society  for 
Miehigan,  died  in  Betaraiti  June  17,  1866.  He  was  bom  in 
Eieter,  New  Hampshire,  October  9,  1782.  Hie  anoeston  were 
among  the  first  settlers  of  tbat  part  of  the  country,  and  his 

father,  Jonathan  Cass,  bore  a  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Revolution,  which  he  joined  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton, and  in  which  he  continued  till  the  close  of  the  war,  having 
participated  in  the  memorable  battles  of  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga, 
Princeton,  Trenton,  Monmouth,  and  Germantown.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  a  major  in  the  anny  of  General  Wayne. 

Major  Cass  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Theophilus  Gihnan, 
of  Exeter.  Their  eldeslb  eon,  Lewis  (our  member),  was  educated 
at  the  weUrknown  academy  in  his  native  town,  where  be  was  a 
schoolmate  of  Daniel  Webetor.  He  taugbt  adiool  a  short  time 
m  Wibnington,  Delaware,  and  removed  with  bis  father  to  Haii- 
ettai  Ohio^  where  he  studied  law  under  the  late  Governor  Meigi. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1802,  when  only  twenty  yean  of 
age,  and  established  Idmself  at  ZanesvUle.  Jn  1806  he  mairled, 
and  the  same  year  entoed  the  Ohio  Legislature.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  1807,  by  Jefferson,  Marshal  of  Ohio,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1811  to  take  part  as  a  volunteer  to  repel  the  attack 
of  the  Indians  on  the  Northern  frontiers.  In  1812  he  joined 
the  army  under  General  William  Hull  and  marched  to  Dajrton, 
where  he  was  elected  Colonel  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers.  In  the  following  spring  he  was  appointed  Colonel 
oC  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment  of  Infantry,  and  soon  after  this, 
promoted  to  the  lanls  of  Brigadier-GcDeraL  HewaswithQeneral 
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Harrison  and  participated  in  his  campaigns;  was  appointed 
Governor  of  the  Territorj^of  Michigan,  by  Madison,  October  9, 
1813,  a  position  which  he  held  for  eighteen  years.  Under  his 
sway  peace  was  preserved  with  the  various  tribes  of  Indians, 
law  and  order  were  established,  and  the  Territory  of  Michigan 
advanced  in  populatKUii  wealth,  and  prosperity. 

In  1820,  under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Oalhoun,  then  Secretary  of 
War,  Goremoir  Oass  planned  an  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  peas  througli  Lake  Superior,  cross  the  country  to  the 
lfisBis8ip|»,  explore  the  sources  of  that  mighty  river,  and  es- 
tablish friendly  interoourse  with  the  Indians  on  that  extenave 
route.  The  course  of  this  expedition,  and  meet  of  its  scientific 
results,  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  one  of  the  party, 
in  his  interesting  journal.  In  1831  General  Cass  \\[\s  appointed 
by  President  Jackson,  Secretary  of  War;  in  183G  he  left  the 
Department  of  War  and  was  appointed  by  the  same  President, 
Minister  to  France,  where  he  remained  till  1842.  In  1844  the 
two-thirds  rule  defeated  his  nomination  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  a  majority  having  voted  for  him. 
In  1845  he  took  his  seat  as  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Michigan,  which  place  he  resigned  in  1848  on  his  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  by  the  National  Democratic  Ckmvention. 
After  an  exciting  campaign  General  Taylor  was  elected  Fred- 
dent,  and  in  1849  General  CSass  was  re-elected  by  the  Legislature 
of  Hichigen  to  the  national  Senate.  He  continued  in  that 
body  until  appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  Fkesident  Buchanan 
in  1856.  Li  December,  1860,  he  reigned  his  office,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-eight,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

"  More  than  half  a  century  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  official 
station,  and  he  had  distingiiL^hcd  himself  in  every  department 
of  the  public  service."  "Conscientious  and  inflexible,  he  ac- 
cepted defeat  with  eqiianimity  and  success  with  moderation." 
"Pure  in  public  and  private  life,  courteous  in  manner,  faithful 
in  friendship,  prudent  and  prompt  in  counsel,  he  belonged  to 
the  most  brilliant  generation  of  American  statesmen,  and  was 
a  worthy  adyenary  of  Webster.  Clay,  and  Adams,  and  often 
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coped  Bucct-ssfully  with  them  in  debate."  He  was  very  indus- 
trious ami  temperate  in  his  habits,  never  having  indulged,  it  is 
said,  in  the  sHghtest  degree,  in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits. 

General  Cass  was  also  a  scholar  and  an  author.   His  wTitings, 
speeches,  and  state  papers,  would  fill  several  volumes.  In 
1823  he  published  in  Detroit  a  work  entitled  "  Inquiries  respect- 
ing the  History,  Traditions,  Languages,  etc.,  of  the  Indiana 
LiviDg  within  the  United  States,"  wTitten  from  his  own  personal 
observations.   In  1828  a  historical  society  was  formed  in  Mich- 
igan, of  which  Governor  Gass  was  elected  jnesideat.  He  de- 
livered the  first  address  before  it  m  1820.  This  address,  which 
was  published,  embodied  the  eariy  history  of  Ifichigan,  down 
to  the  period  when  the  United  States  came  into  possesnon  of 
it.  Jn  1848  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  New  England 
Society  of  Michigan,  at  Detroit,  which  was  also  pubUshed. 
"While  he  was  American  Minister  in  France  he  published  "  An 
Historical  and  StatLstical  Account  of  the  laland  of  Canclia  or 
Ancient  Crete."   He  wiis  also  the  author  of  many  other  ad- 
dresses and  valuable  papers.    His  pamphlet  on  the  "Right  of 
Search"  was  published  in  English,  French,  and  German,  and 
was  distributed  throughout  Europe. 

He  was  made  an  honorary  member  in  the  early  days  of  this 
Sodety,  and  the  honorary  vice-president  for  Michigan  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1855.  He  married,  in  1806,  Elisabeth  Spencer,  of  Vienna, 
Wood  County,  Virginia.  They  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
four  survived  their  father:  vii.,  Major  Lewis  Gass,  formerly 
Minister  toBome;  Mary  8.,widowofCSaptain  A.Ganfield,United 
States  Aimy;  Isabella,  wife  of  Boest  Van  Kneburg,  Mmlster 
to  the  United  States  from  the  Netherlands;  Matilda,  wife  of 
Henry  Ledyard,  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

A  fuDer  memoir  of  OoDenl  Oim  maybe  found  in  (he  Raoivmi,  vol.  so, 
pp.  108-^ 
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Edward  Busb,  who  was  drowned  in  Boston  Haii)or,  June 

21,  1866,  wajs  descended  from  some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  England,  his  maternal  ancestor,  William  Bond,  of  Water- 
town,  having  emigrated  to  this  country  aa  early  as  1630.  Mr. 
Bond  was  for  many  years  a  leading  spirit  among  the  colonists, 
and  held  several  of  the  most  important  offices  of  his  day. 
Among  his  descendants  are  numbered  some  of  our  prominent 
citizens.  Mr.  Bush's  paternal  ancestors  originally  settled  in 
Westfield,  in  the  western  part  of  Maasaehusetts,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  several  of  them 
had  promiiieiit  oomznandB  during  the  Revolutioiiaiy  War,  and 
the  War  of  1812.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Bush,  of  West- 
field,  was,  at  the  breakmg  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  doing  a  thriv- 
ing  business  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  but  being  compelled  to  swear 
allegjaniw  to  the  enemies  of  his  country  or  leave  the  province 
within  forty-eight  hours,  he  ehoee  the  latter  oouns,  and  without 
an  hour's  preparation,  mounted  his  horee  for  a  ride  of  two 
hundred  miles,  alone,  through  a  then  almost  unbroken  wilder- 
ness. He  at  once  joined  an  expedition  fitting  out  agiiinst  the 
Indians,  and  fell,  in  a  skirmish  on  the  western  frontier,  leaving 
a  widow  with  three  children  unprovided  for.  His  son,  Francis, 
the  father  of  our  late  friend,  then  under  fourteen  years  of  age, 
Dot  wishing  to  be  a  burden  to  his  mother,  putting  all  his  worldly 
goods  into  a  small  package  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  started 
on  foot  for  Boston.  Arriving  here  he  found  employment  at 
the  Watertown  Hat  Manufactory.  In  1823  he  moved  to  Ghelms- 
lord,  and  October  21,  1828,  married  Jane  Bond,  da^gliter  of 
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Daniel  6:>nd,  of  Watertown.  Edward^  (heir  fiist  aaa,  was  bom 
October  23, 1829. 

Ftam  the  age  of  az  (o  twelve,  Edward  was  a  oonataiit  auf- 
fersr  from  an  aCfeotkm  of  the  ejea,  and  for  montha  at  a  time 
oonqjelled  to  remain  in  a  darkened  room,  from  wfaieh  the  Ught 
was  entirely  ezduded;  but  a  ylgoroua  oonstitution  enabled  him 
eventually  to  throw  off  the  diaeaae,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  make  him  totally  blind.  At  the  age  of  rizteen  he  en* 
tered  the  employ  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Staniels,  a  druggist  in  Lowell, 
with  whom  he  remained  until  he  was  twenty-one.  Soon  after 
he  became  of  age  he  purchased  of  his  employer  his  entire  inter- 
est in  the  store,  and  started  in  business  for  himself.  Being  of 
an  energetic  disposition,  and  posse-saed  of  many  warm  friends 
who  took  an  interest  in  his  behalf,  he  was  successful  from  the 
beginniDg.  Cloee  application  to  business,  however,  brought 
upon  him  a  renewal  of  his  former  trouble  with  his  eyes,  and  at 
the  uigent  solicitation  of  his  father  and  brother  he  closed  his 
bnnnesB,  and  in  1859  moved  with  his  family  to  Boston,  where 
he  cooneeted  himself  with  the  firm  of  Bent  and  Bush,  remain- 
ing a  partner  in  the  house  until  his  death.  In  1855  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  Ftotucket  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  during  the  same  year  was  made  a  member  of  Mount 
Horeb  Ro3raI  Arch  Chapter  and  Pilgrim  Encampment  of  Knights 
Templar,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  took  the  succeeding 
degrees  in  Masonry,  a^s  high  as  the  thirty-second.  During  the 
Civil  War  nothing  would  have  pleased  him  niore  than  to  hav«i 
been  able  to  take  an  active  part,  but  his  eyesight  and  health 
would  not  warrant  his  following  out  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
yet  nothing  that  he  could  do  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  was 
left  undone.  Having  at  one  tune  three  brothers  in  the  service 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  he  was  unwearying  in  his 
exertions  to  see  that  their  every  want  was  supplied;  attending 
to  the  business  whicb  thqr  left  at  home,  and  looking  after  the 
requirements  of  their  fanulies.  One  of  them,  Oaptain  Qeoige 
Bush,  of  the  llurteenth  Massachusetts  VolimteeiB,  being  killed 
at  GhanoelloiBville,  April  90,  1883,  it  was  his  sad  duty  to  visit 
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the  battlefield  and  bring  home  to  his  family  and  friends  fill 
that  remained  of  his  gallant  brother,  little  dreaming  that  he 
would  soon  follow  him,  and  by  a  death  equally  sudden  and 
untimely.  He  left  a  idle  and  two  infant  children,  Geofge  and 
Edward. 

Althoqg^  our  friend  was  a  man  to  fame  unknown,  few  had 
perhape  a  larger  and  more  influential  eirde  of  friends.  Generous 
to  a  fault,  his  hand  was  open  to  aasiBt,  whenever  asenstanee 
was  needed;  always  social,  with  a  Idndfy  greeting  for  all  with 
whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  beoome  acquainted,  he  had  en- 
deared lumsdf  to  hundreds  of  Us  fdlow^nen,  who,  wlule  life 
lasts,  will  cherish  his  memory  and  Ms  many  virtues.  He  be- 
came a  resident  member  of  the  Society  in  1863. 

The  following  is  the  descent  of  Mr.  Bush  on  the  paternal  side. 
Zachariah  Bush,  of  Westfield,  bom  in  1719,  died  February  10 
1800,  married  Mary  Loomis;  she  died  November  29,  1791. 
Zachariah,  son  of  Zachariah  and  Miuy  (Loomis)  Bush,  born 
October  25,  1742,  married  Mary  Falley,  November  29,  1764, 
died  November  24,  1811;  she  died  August  4,  1822.  Edward, 
son  of  Zachariah  and  Mary  (Falley)  Bush,  bom  November  10, 
1772,  married  Rhoda  Dewey;  he  was  killed  bj  Indians  m  1813. 
Francis,  son  d  Edward  and  Rhoda  (Dew^)  Bush,  bom  Aug- 
ust 22,  1800,  married  Jane  Bond,  October  21,  1828.  Edward 
(our  deceased  member),  son  of  BVands  and  Jane  (Bond)  Bush, 
bom  October  23, 1829. 
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Nathan  Munroe,  a  resident  member,  died  in  Bradford, 
Massachusetts,  July  8,  1866,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  son  of 
David  and  Ruth  (Nilos)  Munroe,  and  was  bom  March  16,  1804, 
in  Minot  (now  Auburn),  Maine.  He  prepiired  for  college  at 
Gorham,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin,  in  1830,  with  the  higheBt 
hoQors  of  his  class.  He  studied  theology  at  Andover,  and 
graduated  in  1835;  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Wobum 
AsBOciatioa  in  April,  1834.  The  same  spring  he  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  Prondent  of  Newaric  (kHHegfi,  now  Belawaie  Coif 
at  Newarki  hi  the  State  of  Ddaware.  But  after  the  ex- 
piration of  sue  months  he  felt  obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health, 
to  relinquish  his  charge,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  IVustees  of 
that  Institution. 

He  returned  to  iVndover,  and  while  there  ((Jiiipleling  his 
course  of  study,  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Phillips  Academy. 
On  the  tenth  of  February,  1836,  he  was  ordained  the  ninth 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts.  The 
health  of  Mr.  Munroe  failing,  he  resigned  his  charge  in  May,  1853, 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  Secretary  for  New  England 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  remained  in  that 
position  till  he  became  a  proprietor  and  office  editor  of  the 
Bottcn  Beoorder  in  May,  1868.  He  retired  from  this  post  in 
May,  1883,  his  physical  powers  being  huidequate  to  the  labor 
and  care  that  devolved  npoa  hun.  The  strength  that  remained 
was  faithfully  used  by  hhn  "m  efforts  to  enlarge  the  plans,  the 
funds,  and  the  mfluence  of  his  beloved  Bradford  Academy.  For 
many  yeaiB  he  had  been  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees; 
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and  in  various  ways  he  performed,  through  this  institution,  a 
great  work  for  rehgious  education.  Mr.  Munroe  was  a  great 
lover  of  books,  and  had  gathered  in  his  iibraiy  over  six  thou- 
sand volumes,  many  of  them  of  rare  editions  and  value."  The 
BoaUm  Beoorder  of  July  13»  from  which  ire  make  the  above 
quotatkm,  aaye: — 

"  It  ia  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  three 
editors  and  proprietors  from  whose  hands  we  received  thia  paj)er.  Within 
the  short  space  of  three  years  have  died  Dr.  Parsons  Cooke,  iiev.  Martin 
Moore,  and  Rev.  Nathan  Munroe.  They  Imve  finished  the  work  which 
God  gave  them  to  do ;  they  have  kept  the  faith ;  and  they  have  received 
the  crown  of  life.  As  the  last  of  them  was  going  rapidly  down  into  the 
peifleful  vaOey,  reduuiig  in  full  view  of  the  httmA  and  pleaaut  comi- 
tenanoe  of  Dr.  Cooke,  he  requmted  Us  wife  to  bring  him  also  the  Hke- 
jum  of  Mr.  Mboie,  that  he  migitt  take  a  partiog  look^  and  veoaU  a  pleaa- 
ant  ocnpartnenhip  of  aervioe  for  God  and  Ua  Chnreh."  ^ 

Mr.  Munroe  was  married  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts, 
October  11,  1836,  to  Mary  Jane  Pike,  daughter  of  Joseph  S.  and 
Sally  (Fettmgell)  Pike.  She  died  September  19,  1840.  The 
only  child  that  survived  her  was  William  FVanda,  bom  in  1840. 
"Mi,  Mmiroe  was  manied  a  aeoond  timei  in  South  Readiugf  Mas- 
aaehuaetta,  to  Luedia  Thereea  Yale,  daughter  d  Bunrage  Yale, 
Esq.,  June  22, 1842.  She  died  September  20, 1858,  aged  for^ 
six.  The  eluldren  who  survived  her  were  Uary  Jane,  bom  in 
1845;  Sarah  Smith,  bom  in  1847;  Nathan  Niles,  bom  hi  1851; 
John  Alexander,  bom  in  1853;  Lucelia  Stone,  bom  in  1856.  He 
was  married  a  third  time,  August  22, 1860,  to  Mrs.  Anna  Maria 
Craig,  widow  of  James  Thompson  Craig,  of  Stanford,  Kentucky, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  and  Kuth  (Diddnson)  Smith,  of  Brattle- 
boro',  Vermont. 

The  publications  of  Mr,  Munroe  are*  —  "A  Discourse  — The 
Good  Man  —  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Hon.  Jesse  Kim- 
ball, deliveied  m  the  first  Church  in  Bradford,  Massachusetts, 
December  27,  1846,"  and  ''An  Address  before  the  American 
Institute  of  Instruction,  deUvered  at  Bangor,  Maine,  Auigust  17, 
1848."  He  was  a  contributor  to  The  CkritHan  Spedator,  The 
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Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Aljbott's  Religious  Magazine,  American 
Quarterly  Review,  and  other  publicatioDS.  The  following,  in 
lelatioD  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Munroe,  is  from  the  clonng 
portiaii  of  the  artiele  in  the  Beoorder* 

"  Both  as  a  preacher  and  editor,  our  brother  manifested  an  ardent, 
flttf-flaeiifioioK  love  of  the  great  tratfai  of  the  Ghriatian  system,  and 
mourned  that  thej  were  often  held  and  tan^t  so  niperfidaUy.  He 
had  felt  tbair  power  and  worth  in  Us  own  varied  ezpsrienoe.  By  them 
be  had  bseome  a  man  of  htunUe,  qMat,  bfving  ilM;  a  pmyi^ 
tious,  and  godly  man  in  all  the  reJaU(Hil  of  life.  By  them  he  had  been 
OUStained  imder  frequent  and  heavy  bereavements.  To  them  he  pointedf 
with  his  latest  strength,  his  beloved  wife  and  childreni  for  the  oooaola- 
t'.oo0  which  they  need  in  their  great  bereavement" 

Ur.  Munroe  waa  elected  a  lesideiit  member  of  this  Society  in 
1856.  He  was  propoeed  for  membership  by  his  loving  editorial 

colleague  and  brother  clerg3rman,  the  Rev.  Martin  Moore,  whose 
death  occurred  but  a  few  months  before  his  own. 
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Rgwimw*  Wbhuan,  an  honorary  member  eleeted  in  1862, 
died  at  East  Bridgswater,  MaaaaehuBetts,  August  1,  1866,  aged 
ninety  years  and  four  monthe.  He  was  bom  March  9,  1776, 

in  Briclgewater,  son  of  Josiah  "Whitman,  who  survived  his  birth 
but  two  years.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  affiUated  in  the 
family  of  his  uncle,  Levi  Whitman,  of  Wellfloet,  who  wais  to 
him  like  a  father,  and  superintended  his  early  education.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  by  the  Rev.  Kilbum  Whitman,  of  Pem- 
broke; in  1791  entered  Brown  University,  and  from  his  narrow 
resources,  found  it  necessary  to  teach  school  in  the  vacations. 
He  graduated  in  1795|  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Benjamin  Whitman,  and  finished  it  under  the  tuition  of  Judge 
UitehelL  He  was  much  aided  by  the  perqiuntes  and  emolu- 
ments of  business;  and  during  his  novitiate  was  employed  in 
the  adjustment  of  some  land  elaims  in  Kentucky,  to  which  he 
made  a  dreary  journey  on  horseback.  Admitted  to  practice 
at  the  Plymouth  Court,  m  1799,  he  opened  an  office  in  Turner, 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  a  small  farming  town  on  the  banks  of 
the  .'Vnclroscoggin.  A  few  montliLS  later  he  removed  to  New 
Gloucester,  in  the  same  district,  a  larger  and  more  active  com- 
munity. 

October  31,  1799,  he  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  Gushing 
Mitchell,  of  Bridgewater;  and  beyond  doubt,  in  the  stillness  and 
retirement  of  that  pleasant  country  town,  by  a  greater  resort  to 
lus  library,  and  especially  by  a  mastery  of  special  pleading,  in 
which  he  afterwards  ezoeUed,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future 
eminence.  But  his  superior  abilities  in  a  few  years  rose  above 
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the  narrow  horizon  of  New  Gloucester,  and  in  1807  he  settled  in 
Portland,  where  his  business  soon  became  so  extensive,  that 
at  a  single  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  he  often  entered 
a  hundred  actions";  and  yet  there  were  many  distinguished 
and  bniUant  men  at  that  time  practising  at  the  Portland  Bar. 
There  were  Isaac  Parker,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts;  Solicitor-General  Daniel  Davis;  FmDr 
tisB  Mell^,  later  Chief  Justioe  of  Maine;  Stephen  Longfellow, 
James  D.  Hopkms  and  otheigf  all  leading  and  luminous  orna- 
ments of  the  profession.  Tliey  were  Mb  oompetitois  in  Port- 
landy  and  he  stood  hij^  among  them. 

Judge  Whitman  was  always  popular.  His  manner  was 
serious,  but  not  solemn;  his  heart  was  warm,  flinoere,  and  m- 
flexibly  upright  m  every  transaction.  He  sought  not  the  people, 
but  the  people  sought  him,  for  their  adviser  in  politics,  imd 
their  counsellor  in  business.  He  was  elected  a  Representative 
to  Congress  three  terms.  In  1812  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  held  that  office 
nineteen  years;  and  in  1841  he  was  designated  as  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  by  Judge  Kent,  the  Governor, 
and  retained  it  until  his  resignation  in  1848,  when  past  the  age 
of  seventy.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Convention  in  Maine 
in  1819,  and  took  an  important  part  in  framing  the  excellent 
Gonstitutton  of  that  State. 

In  March,  1852,  Mrs.  Whitman,  with  whom  for  more  than 
fifty  years  his  days  had  passed  amid  those  happy,  domestie 
endearments,  to  which  he  was  so  much  attached,  was  taken 
from  him,  leaving  one  son  and  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  the  Hon. 
William  Willis,  historian  of  Portland.  His  worldly  ties  were 
now  dissolved;  she  who  had  been  the  bride  of  his  youth  and 
the  bosom  companion  of  a  long  life,  was  gone  before  him.  His 
home  was  left  to  him  desolate.  Portland,  with  its  beautiful 
scenery,  and  fond  friends  who  honored  and  loved  him,  had  lost 
ita  charms,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  of  his  bereavement,  be 
returned  to  his  native  place.  His  only  son  remained  with  him 
to  cheer  his  old  age,  and  attached  friends  were  ever  ready  to 
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seek  his  company.  Here  he  lived  independent  and  retired, 
and  "  to  his  last  day  he  kept  his  heart  fresh  and  green  from  a 
perennial  fountain  of  charity  and  benevolence." 

His  a<:ldress  as  an  advocate  was  imposiiig  and  dignified;  he 
was  taU  and  majestic  in  his  form;  his  visage  calm,  finn,  and  com- 
manding, of  strong  features  and  fine  expressicai;  but  he  had 
one  peculiarity — a  voice  sweet  and  sonorous,  not  so  deep  as 
Webster's  in  its  tones,  thouf^  more  musicsL  The  moment  he 
rose  to  speak,  he  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  epeakeis  who  spoke  by  the  hour.  He 
never  wearied  attention,  or  wasted  wmds.  In  fine^  he  was  an 
eloquent  advocate. 
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Robert  Townsend  was  the  son  of  Isaiah  and  Hannah  (Tow-n 
send)  Townaend,  who  were  cousins.  Isaiah  was  the  son  of 
Henry  Townsend  of  Orange  County,  New  York.  Henry  was 
sixth  in  deaoent  from  Heniy  TowDsend,  who  with  his  brothers 
Game  to  this  country  about  1635,  and  settled  on  Long  Island, 
New  York.  Hannah  Townsend  was  the  dangjliter  of  Sdomon 
Townsend,  of  New  York  City. 

Robert  Townsend  was  bom  m  Albany,  New  Yoik,  October 
21,  1819.  He  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy,  at  the 
Ber.  Dr.  Dewey's  Boarding  School,  FIttsfield,  Haseachusetts, 
and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady.  He  left  college  before 
graduation,  to  accept  an  appointment  on  the  board  of  survey 
of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  Railroad  Company.  He  was 
appointed  Au^Lst  1,  1837,  a  Midshipman  in  the  United  States 
Navy  aiul  ordered  to  the  ship  "  John  Adams."  The  following 
year  he  was  ordered  to  the  line  of  battle  ship  "Ohio,"  in  1841 
to  the  "Fahnouth,"  and  in  1842  to  the  steamship  "Missouri." 
He  was  warranted  a  Past  Midshipman  in  1843,  and  assigned 
to  the  "Raiitan,"  and  in  1845  to  the  brig  ^Porpoise."  In 
1850  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  and  in  the  foUowmg  year 
his  resignation  from  the  Navy  was  accepted. 

September  17,  1861,  he  was  appointed  aetmg  yohmteer- 
•Beutenant,  and  a  few  months  Utter  was  made  Oommander  in 
the  regular  Navy.  July  25,  1866,  he  reoeiTed  his  con  imisrion 
as  Captain,  and  only  a  few  weeks  later  he  died  of  sun-stroke 
at  Chin  Iiiang,  China,  August  15,  18G6. 

Geoige  F.  Seward,  Coosul-General  in  China,  a  friend  of  the 
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Gaptain,  present  witli  bim  at  the  time  of  Us  death,  In  an  obit- 
uary notice  from  Shanghai,  says :  — 

"  He  took  part  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  ^'^era  Cniz,  and  was  other- 
wise actively  engaged  during  the  Mexican  War.  In  1851,  having  re- 
cently married,  he  resigned  hia  commission.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Rebellion  he  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  accepted  as  an 
acting  lieutenant.  He  served  as  such  under  Farragut  at  the  passage  of 
the  Forts  and  the  capture  of  Nvir  Orkaiuk  Still  later  he  oommanded 
the   Ifiami,"  and  did  efficient  senrioe  in  the  Sounds  of  North  Otroluia. 

"  Subsequently  he  wae  rastoied  to  the  regular  lendos,  irith  the  rank 
of  commander,  and  comtnitnded  tlie  weD-koown  xnm-dad  "  Eaag  "  at 
tiie  oegeof  PortHudBon.  Still  later  he  was  diviaonol  oonunander  under 
Admiral  Porter  on  the  Misassippi,  and  the  Red  River  campaign,  duty  of 
the  moet  harassing  description.  Just  before  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  East  India  Squadron,  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
*  Wachusett."  His  career  in  China,  though  brief,  was  not  an  idle  one. 
His  conduct  of  matters  at  Neuchwang  was  such  as  to  afford  a  guarantee 
for  the  peace  of  the  Port,  yet  it  was  so  considerate  and  careful  that 
no  injury,  but  the  contrary,  waa  offered  to  the  prestige  of  the  native 
suthoritiea. 

"  At  Oanton  he  rendered  some  valuable  mrviee,  and  at  Chefoo  he  put 
the  diffieultiee  of  the  ™— in  the  way  of  lettlement.  Beloie  hie 
return  fnun  the  latter  plaoe,  he  reoeived  orden  to  proceed  to  Hankow, 
etopping  at  the  Ports,  and  it  was  at  the  first  of  these  en  route  that  he 

met  the  hand  of  the  Destroyer.  His  hard  work,  and  exposure  to  the 
malaria  of  the  southern  Mississippi,  had  implanted  in  his  system  the 
seeds  of  disease,  and  they  were  germinated  readily  by  the  fierce  aun 
and  the  fresh  wiit(^r  of  Yangtse. 

"  Favored  by  high  social  position  and  inherited  wealth,  fortunate  in 
his  family  and  domestic  relations.  Captain  Townsend  needed  nothing 
which  could  make  life  dear  to  him.  Neither  his  experience  of  active  life, 
nor  his  enjoyment  of  leisure,  had  been  unprofitable,  but  he  had  ever  been 
a  canful  obeerver  in  the  worid,  and  there  was  akmed  away  in  hie  cepa- 
eioua  nund  a  vaet  fund  of  information. 

"  In  character  he  wee  benevolent  end  appreciative,  yet  juat  and  finn. 
He  waa  known  aa  a  fighting  man  on  board  his  ship  end  to  the  world, 
yet  no  one  waa  more  tender4iearted  and  considerate.  His  intelfigenee, 
his  tenderness,  his  firmness,  endeared  him  to  his  officers,  while  his  man- 
ner was  sufficient  to  insure  for  him  the  affection  of  his  men.  The  sor- 
row felt  for  him  on  hoard  the  "  Wachusett  "  is  deep  and  permanent,  and 
forros  the  best  testimonial  to  his  qualities  of  head  and  heart." 
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James  B.  Lawrence  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  on 
the  "  Wachusett,"  says:  '"The  death  of  our  Captain  came  most 
unexpectedly  to  ub  all,  and  never  before  have  I  seen  such  an 
expression  of  sorrow  as  has  been  manifested  by  the  crew  of  the 
'  Wacbnsett'  since  that  ssd  event  ooeimed.  He  was  bdored 
and  iQspeeted  by  all,  almost  as  a  father;  and  since  his  death, 
acanely  a  smile  has  been  seen  about  our  dedcs." 

June  10,  1850,  Captain  Tcvwnsend  (then  seeond  nuddupman) 
mairied  Hsarriet,  daughter  of  Nathan  Hunzoe  of  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  County,  New  York.  Her  mother's  maiden  name 
was  Cynthia  Clumiplin.  Issue: — Robert,  bom  October  4, 
1854,  died  May  21,  1886.  Mary  Walker,  bom  December  23, 
1858.  Elizabeth  Munroe,  bom  July  19,  1860. 


CHAKLES  AUGUSTUS  DEWEY 


Charles  Augustus  Dewey  was  bora  in  Williamstown, 
Massachusetts,  March  13,  1793.  His  father,  Hon.  Daniel  Dewey, 
was  an  eminent  lawyer,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  served  one  term  in  Con- 
gress. His  mother,  Maria  (Noble)  Dewey,  was  the  daughter 
of  Hon.  David  Noble,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
His  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  under  the  wholesome, 
if  rather  augtece  infliiRnfteB  of  >  small  New  England  village.  He 
was  one  ol  the  studentB  <d  Lenox  Academy,  and  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  entered  WlUiama  Oollegei  and  graduated  in  the  year 
1811.  He  was  dietinguished  for  his  diligenoe,  his  dear  percep- 
tion, and  his  correct  deportment.  He  had  but  recently  attained 
his  majority  when  his  father  died,  his  mother  having  died  two 
years  previously.  He  was  thus  left  early  the  eldest  of  four 
children,  the  others  being  two  brothers  and  a  sister. 

After  his  graduation  he  entered  upon  his  law  studies  undt^r 
his  father's  direction,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814. 
The  study  of  the  law  and  its  practice  were  full  of  fascination 
for  him,  and  for  twelve  years  he  practised  law  in  his  native 
town.  He  removed  his  residence  to  Northampton,  in  1826, 
and  in  that  town,  famous  for  its  scenery,  and  renowned  for  its 
educational  advantages,  he  continued  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. Here  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  biother* 
m4aw,  Hon.  Isaac  0.  Bates,  afterwards  United  States  Senator. 
He  was  appointed  IMstriet  Attorney  in  1890,  sad  hdd  the 
office  until  1837,  when  be  was  appointed  Judge.  Harvard  Ool- 
lege  conferred  the  degree  of  LL J>.  vspaa  hun  in  1840.  His 
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practice  extended  throughout  Berkshire  County,  and  into  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Massachusetts,  and  Bennington  County, 
Vermont.  He  took  Ills  seat  on  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachui^tt^,  June  24, 1837,  and  served  for  a  period 
of  nearly  thirty  years,  and  until  his  death. 

He  married  in  1821  Frances  A.  Henshaw,  the  daughter  of 
Judge  Samuel  Henahaw,  of  Northampton.  She  died  one  year 
after  their  mairiage,  leaving  a  son,  Francis  Henahaw  Demj, 
He  then  manied,  July  28»  1824^  Quoline  Hannah  GBnton,  of 
Newbini^  New  Toric  She  was  the  daufl^ter  of  General  James 
GImtony  an  oflBoer  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  Anny,  and  of  Mary 
(Little)  CSmton,  his  second  wife,  a  native  of  Longford,  Iidand, 
who  had  married  as  her  fint  hnsbaad,  Alexander  Gray.  His. 
Dewey  was  a  half-eister  of  the  well-known  Governor  De  Witt 
Clinton  of  New  York.  She  died  May  21,  1864. 
I  Of  his  nine  children,  Francis  Henshaw,  the  son  of  his  first 
wife,  lived  in  Worcester,  after  entering  upon  the  profession  of 
the  law,  and  had  an  extensive  practice,  and  was  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  more  than  ten  years;  Caro- 
line Betts,  married  Hon.  D.  W.  Alvord,  a  lawyer  of  Greenfield, 
Massachusetts;  Charles  Augustus,  also  a  lawyer,  was  for  many 
years  Judge  of  the  District  Court  in  Milford,  Massachusetts; 
Mary  Cainton,  mairied  Hon.  Hamilton  B.  Staples,  Judge  of 
the  Soperior  Oourt  of  MassadnisettB,  from  1881  to  1891;  Maria 
Noble,  munaiiled;  George  GImton,  studied  medicine,  was  ap- 
^  pointed  house  phyrician  at  BeOevue  Hosiatal,  New  Yorlc,  and 
died  of  fever  oontraeted  from  his  patients.  The  other  three 
ddldren,  sons,  died  in  childhood. 

Judge  Dewey  died  at  Northampton,  August  22,  1866.  He 
had  united  with  the  First  Church  (Ci:)ngregational)  in  North- 
ampton, in  1836.  WTien  he  Ixcamc  a  judge  his  friends  feared 
that  the  duties  of  that  position  might  be  injurious  to  him  phy- 
sically, but,  although  never  robust,  he  continued,  with  slight 
inteiruption,  to  perfonn  the  duties  for  a  longer  period  than 
any  other  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  with  one  ex- 
oeptioii.  He  had  both  a  natural  and  inherited  tendency  to  love 
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the  profession  of  the  law.  So  many  of  his  kindred  had  chosen 
it,  that  his  family  might  well  be  called  a  family  of  lawyers.  He 
never  swerv'ed  from  his  devotion  to  the  law,  and  mingled  but 
little  in  politics,  or  other  Labors  outside  his  profession.  He 
was  elected,  however,  twice  to  the  H0U88  and  OBoe  to  the  Senate 
of  (he  Legislature  of  his  own  State. 

Hie  printed  court  reports  contain  some  fourteen  hundred 
opinions  written  by  himi  whieh  aze  «ud  to  ^ 
loooarehi  solid  judgmeiity  and  perfect  candor,  and  are  eBpecia% 
valuable  for  a  laiige  citation  of  authorities  and  precedents.  His 
knowledge  of  criminal  and  state  law  was  almost  umivalled,  and 
be  made  a  spedal  study  of  the  law  of  charitable  trusts.  He 
had  a  large  endowment  of  oonmion  sense.  He  imderstood  better 
than  most,  the  views,  feelings,  interests,  and  prejudices  of  com- 
mon people,  and  his  leading  trait  was  his  wise  caution  and  fore- 
sight in  the  application  of  general  principles. 

Judge  Dewey  was  a  tnistce  of  Williams  College  for  more 
than  forty  years.  His  three  sons  were  graduated  there,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Francis  Henshaw,  waa  appointed  trustee  after  his 
father's  death.  This  office  was  held  also  by  Judge  Daniel 
Dewey,  and  by  his  son  Jud^e  Daniel  N.  Dewey,  and  by  Judge 
Noble,  the  grandfather  of  Charles  Dewey. 

The  dbmestie  life  of  Judge  Dewey  was  ezceedinf^y  hapjpy. 
There  were  in  bis  time  no  very  ridi  people  hi  Northaiiq)toii,  but 
many  families  of  culture^  refined  manneniy  and  pnesesamg  a 
moderate  competence,  and  practising  a  generous  hoqntality.  ^ 
The  Law  School  of  Judge  Howe,  and  the  Round  ffill  School, 
under  the  priiu  ipalship  of  Ur.  Oogswett  and  George  Bancroft, 
the  historian,  were  then  in  existence  there.  The  social  and 
intellectual  life  of  this  attractive  village  of  four  thousand  inhab- 
itants was  very  stimulating.  Both  Judge  and  Mrs.  Dewey 
entered  deeply  into  it  and  entertained  frequently.  Called  upon 
to  be  absent  from  his  home  a  largo  part  of  the  year,  that  home 
on  his  return  was  made  brighter  by  his  presence. 

Judge  Dewey  was  elected  an  honoraiy  member  of  this  Society 
inl84& 
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JoBN  Stanwood  PuLsmR,  a  oorresponding  member,  elected 
July  6,  1859,  was  the  eldest  of  mne  children  of  Bickford  and 

Sarah  (Stanwood)  Pulsifer,  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts.  He 
was  bom  in  that  town,  September  18,  1798.  He  learned  the 
trade  of  a  silversmith.  On  February  28,  1817,  he  entered 
Philhps  Andover  Academy.  After  stuching  there  a  year,  he 
left  and  pursued  his  studies  elsewhere,  probably  in  New  York 
City,  with  the  intention  of  fitting  himself  for  a  clergyman.  His 
brother  David  has  this  entry  in  his  diaiy  in  1S25:  "In  the 
first  part  of  the  spring  my  brother  John  came  home  from  New 
Y<nk.  I  had  not  seen  him  since  August,  181&" 

Ifr.  Pulsifer  himself  once  told  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Madden,  of 
Qrwigsbuig,  that  "he  was  away  at  school  sevm  yean  and  when 
he  came  back  he  could  preach."  The  seven  'years  may  have 
included  the  one  year  which  he  spent  at  Andover  Academy.  I 
have  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  ordained.  Rev.  Charles  C. 
Carpenter  thinks  it  "much  more  probable  that  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  as  teachers  often  were."  He  does  not  find  his  name 
as  a  licentiate  of  the  E.ssex  North  Association.  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  was  hcensed  before  his  return  to  Ipswich.  He  probably 
preached  occasionally  and  supported  himself  by  teaching,  as 
we  know  that  he  afterwards  did.  A  manuscript  address  by 
him  is  preserved,  delivered  before  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
Birst  Parish  of  Ipswich,  October  2&,  1827. 

He  left  New  England  in  the  summer  of  1833  and  went  to. 
Mom  Oountyi  New  Jeney,  ndiere  he  resided  about  four  yean 
and  a  half ,  engsged  in  teaching  in  various  places.  He  taugjht 
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school  in  Dover  and  Gennan  Valley,  and  had  charge  of  the 
academy  at  Pareippany.  A  manuscript  addieoB  is  ^preserved, 
which  he  delivered  before  the  Panippany  Temperance  Society, 
on  Juty  4^  183A.  In  1837  he  irant  to  Pamagdvatiis  and  taught 
school  in  Eeetoii  and  Upper  Mount  Betheli  in  Northampton 
Gdunty.  In  the  ipring  of  1838  he  retunied  to  Ipewieli,  going 
by  the  way  of  Kinpitnn  and  Albany,  New  York.  Be  spent  a 
year  or  more  in  Ipswieh,  Boston,  and  Salem.  He  left  New 
England  again,  in  1839,  and  settled  in  Schuylkill  Coimty,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  principal  residence  was  Orwigsburg.  Here,  and 
in  towns  in  the  vicinity,  he  taught  school  and  exercised  his 
profession  of  land  surveyor. 

From  several  letters  written  in  1890  to  Rev.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
of  Andover,  Massachusetts,  by  Mr.  Madden,  of  Orwigsburg, 
Mr.  Pulsifer's  administrator,  I  glean  the  following  facts: — His 
prindpal  profesBion  was  that  of  a  sunrq^or  of  lands.  He  served 
one  term  as  county  surveyor.  He  was  educated  for  a  Congre- 
gational minister.  During  my  acqnaintanee  with  him  he 
pieadied  ooeasionaUy ;  I  heard  him  onee  or  twiee,  both  hi  En^Ssh 
and  Gennan.  Hewasaman  well  hiformed,  of  sound  judgment, 
and  had  a  mfchftTifn^  isaiius. 

"While  he  lived  here  he  invented  a  new  alphabet  of  the  Eng- 
lish hinguage,  connsting  of  forty-four  eharaeters,  tepresenting 
the  sounds  of  our  language.  To  this  alphabet  he  gave  the  name 
of  Aubaot.  He  made  the  type  for  printing  works  in  these 
characters,  much  of  which  was  of  wood.  He  printed  some  of 
his  compositions  in  this  type,  but  not  for  general  distribution. 
He  was  much  interested  in  Sunday  schools,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  superintendent  of  a  Sunday  school  here.  He  also  taught 
the  public  school  in  this  borough.  He  was  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  was  a  strong  Union  man  during  the  war.  In  1849  or  1850 
he  was  sub-editor  of  the  Stimme  des  Volks  (Voice  of  the  Pbople), 
a  German  newspaper,  puMidied  in  this  fdaee." 

James  Safford  Norton,  M  J).,  of  Everett,  Massachusetts,  has 
some  numbers  of  Th$  Phenol  Dtpoi,  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
type  invented  by  Ifr.  Pdafer.  Theaiae  of  tiiepaperisSbylOl 
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inches.  Many  of  the  articles  are  printed  in  our  common  type. 
One  entitled  "The  New  Alphabet  called  the  Aubaot,"  explains 
t  he  new  alphabet.  Mr.  Pulsifer  died  at  Orwigsbuig,  Septembw 
6,  1866,  and  18  buried  in  that  town« 
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SntPHMW  FAiBBAm  was  bom  at  Dedham,  Norfolk  Cbuntj, 
IfMrndniBettB^  I^bniaiy  5,  1784.  He  was  the  acm  of  iBrael 
Faifbanka,  Jr.,  a  lineal  deaoendant  of  Joiiathaii  FairiMnkBy  who 
settled  in  Dedbam  in  1036.  ESa  mother  was  Anna  Buckman. 
He  died  of  old  age,  at  hia  reaidenoe,  33  Bedford  street,  Boston, 
September  10,  1866. 

Little  13  known  of  the  way  Mr.  Fairbanks  passed  his  youth 
previous  to  1799,  but  in  that  year  his  father,  who  waa  a  highly 
inteUigent  and  respectable  houaewright,  removed  to  Frances- 
town,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  son  came  to  Boston  where  he 
apprenticed  himself  to  the  saddlery  and  harness  biLsiness,  after- 
wards founding  the  firm  of  Fairbanks,  Loring  and  Company,  ^ 
from  which  he  retired  in  1846.  He  became  at  this  time  a  direi^ 
tor  ctf  the  Western  Railroad,  and  in  1848  was  elected  its  treasurer, 
aueeeeding  the  Hon.  Joeiah  Quiney,  Jr.  This  office  he  hehl  for 
eigliteen  yean^  until  March  1866^  a  few  months  previous  to  his 
death. 

A  tribttte  published  in  the  Evtmxng  TroMOVfi,  Mareh  16, 
1866,  says, 

*'ItianBttooalrongaaaTOUontOMy,thatthealhinof  nocoipota. 
tion  have  been  maiuigBd  with  mine  ability  and  ooneetiieH  than  thoae  of 
the  Wflttam  RaihoMl  during  thai  lime;  his  imMeBri«hBd  reputation  and 
UBBwerving  piindploB  of  inlQplty,  and  the  iRCfwoacfaable  oharutar  ha 
has  always  bona  for  uprightness  have  given  ooofidenoa  to  the  piAiBe 
and  induced  many  to  uurast  in  the  stock  of  that  corporation  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  name  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
For  more  than  half  a  eentury  Mr.  Fairbaaka  haa  been  ia  activo  hiiiinnai 
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life,  and  during  tiuik  tfam  he  has  liDed  many  offices,  both  in  public  and 
in  private:  he  haa  been  deeply  inteBealed  in  a  large  number  of  inatitiH 
tioDa  of  a  eharitafale  and  phUanfhiopic  nature^  to  aU  of  iriiiflii  he  haa 
tkmvMfy  and  libeiaQj  contributed  d  both  means  and  oouned,  and  hia 
intereet  in  the  poor  and  unfortunate  will  not  80<m  be  fotgoitoi  by  maiqr 
who  have  leoeived  the  benefita  of  hia  labois." 

Mr.  Fairbanks  married  November  22,  1807,  Abby  Parker, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas  Parker,  a  naval  officer.  They 
had  three  children:  Henry  Parker,  bom  September  7,  1808,  died 
February  14,  1864;  Qeargi  Frederic,  bom  September  8,  1816, 
died  Februaiy  7, 1827;  Oaroline  Louisa,  bom  Jamiaiy  80, 1819, 
died  September  11,  1856.  Hie  wife  died  Januaiy  16,  1856, 
aged  rizty-«g|it  yeais.  In  1804  be  joined  the  MaaBachuBetts 
Charitable  Mechaiiics  Aasoeiation,  serving  as  a  trustee  from 
1820  to  1823,  and  holding  the  office  of  president  for  the  eon- 
stitutiona]  term  of  three  years  from  1835.  It  was  during  lus 
administration  that  the  present  system  of  exhibitions  was 
inaugurated. 

He  served  as  a  member  from  Suflfolk  County  in  both  the 
Massachusi'tts  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
elected  a  resident  member  of  the  New-England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society  in  1865.  Among  the  offices  of  a  public 
and  of  a  charitable  nature  which  he  held,  were  those  of  vice- 
prandent  of  the  Buni^er  Hill  Monmnent  AssociatioD;  director  in 
the  Globe  Bank;  traasurer  of  the  MaaBaehusetts  School  for 
Idiots  and  Feeble  Minded;  treasurer  of  the  Society  for  PropaF 
gation  of  the  Gkispd  among  the  Indians,  and  of  the  Trustees  of 
Donations  for  Education  in  Liberia;  pieddent  of  the  liassa- 
chnselts  Ibmperanoe  Society;  trustee  of  the  Massachusetts  HUe 
Society;  and  trustee  of  the  Parkins  bistitute  and  Massachusetts 
Asylum  for  the  Blind.  On  the  incorporation  of  the  latter  in- 
stitution in  18G4  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Andrews  one  of 
the  State  trustees. 

No  better  testimonial  to  Mr.  Fairbanks  can  be  found  than 
the  resolution  of  the  Miissachusctts  Charitable  Mechanics  Asso 
ciatioa  which  thus  sums  up  his  character,  — 
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.  "Hii  admiiiistratioaiiit  narioed  faythat  geotJeiiiBidljriiiiMaiity  and 
eourlHy,  ao  eharaeteriatifi  of  the  man;  and  in  popularity  and  mMam 
BtMidn  undoubtedly  thff  most  soooonful  in  our  inimfiVf  The  dla* 
tingoinhing  feature  of  Mr.  FatrtMnka*  mind  waa  tliKfe  'laigB  loundabout 
common  aenaa'  ao  nmefa  rarer  even  than  talent,  and  when  found,  so 
fruitful  in  every  element  of  executive  power  and  uaefulnaaa.  To  scien- 
tific or  literary  excellence  he  made  no  pretensiona,  but  was  content  with 
hia  atandiqg  aa  a  aound,  judidouay  and  aucoeeeful  man  of  buaineas." 
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JosBFH  PBAflLvr,  (ft  freeman  at  Newtnny,  Ifafl8adii]8ett8> 
1642)  a  physician  who  lemoved  from  Haveriull,  to  Ameaburyi 
besides  practisiDg  medicine  looked  to  the  curing  of  soub.  He 
made  a  stir  as  a  "gifted  brother,"  and  died  in  1660,  just  in  time 

to  escape  very  serious  consequences  at  the  hurids  of  the  General 
Court,  on  account  of  his  independent  method  of  lay  preaching. 
From  his  son  Joseph,  niso  a  phj^sician  at  Haverhill,  the  line  is, 
Nathaniel;  Amos,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire;  Rol^ert,  who 
removed  to  Gilmanton,  New  Hampshire;  and  William,  the 
father  of  Charles  Hazen  Peaslee  —  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

William  Peaalee  had  married  Hannah  Folsom,  of  Gihnantoni 
a  woman  of  siqperior  qualities;  and  of  their  thirteen  children, 
all  bora  in  CHhnanton,  Charles  was  the  tlurd,  bom  February  6, 
1804.  Tlie  boy  was  of  dender  framei  vith  blue  ^yes  and  a 
fair  complexion.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  attended  Gilman- 
ton Academy,  under  the  instruction  of  Andrew  Mack.  His 
genial  nature  made  him  the  favorite  of  tiieiriioleschooL  Among 
his  schoohnates  who  came  to  be  men  of  note  were  John  Adams 
Burleigh,  Dixi  Crosby  and  his  brother  Alpheufl,  Ira  Allen  East- 
man and  William  Henry  Young  Hackett. 

Young  Peaslee  went  to  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in  1824.  He  studied  law  with  Stephen 
Moody  (Harvard,  1730)  at  Gilmanton,  and  at  Philadelphia. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  he  began  practice  at  Concord, 
where  he  soon  took  rank  as  a  safe  counsellor  and  a  good  busi- 
ness lawyer.  He  was  a  pleasing  speaker.  Henry  Carroll  of  the 
New  Hwnptlwn  Patriot  remarked  of  him:  "Let  Peaslee  only 
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get  before  the  jury,  and  he  can  draw  tears,  if  need  be,  every 
time."  In  1834  he  gained  reputation  as  junior  counsel,  asso- 
ciated with  Ichabod  Bartlett,  in  the  defence  of  Presoott,  indicted 
for  murder.  The  plea  set  up  was  insanity.  It  took  the  genius 
of  a  Choate,  however,  to  bring  later  such  a  defence  into  the 
full  recognition  that  it  now  enjoys.  The  prisoner,  in  this  re- 
markable oaWy  WB0  ooDvicted  and  hung.  Mr.  Peaslee'a  addresB 
to  the  juiy  was  long  nmembered  for  its  force  and  eloquence. 

The  taste  of  the  young  man  was  for  politics  rather  than  law. 
Party  spirit  ran  high,  and  the  annual  «*ftmpMgn  was  sure  to 
be  a  contest  than  which  no  fiercer  might  be  witnessed  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  A  lawyer  who  could  speak  effectively 
was  almost  compelled  to  "take  the  stump."  One  of  Mr.  Peas- 
lee's  closest  friends  at  Concord  was  Franklin  Pierce,  his  junior 
by  a  few  months  only.  They  were  both  Democrats,  and  they 
resembled  each  other  in  being  affable,  and  gifted  with  that 
nameless  charm  that  in  public  life  attracts  men  and  makes  of 
them  devoted  followers. 

Concord  .sent  Mr.  Peaslee  as  representative  to  the  General 
Court,  in  1838,  and  (an  unusual  honor)  returned  him  three 
times.  As  a  legislator  he  studied  the  needs  of  the  State  at 
large.  Moved  by  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  insane  (m 
whom  he  was  led  to  take  an  interest  from  his  studies  in  pie- 
poiing  fct  Uie  defence  of  Preeoott)  Mr.  Fteadee  determined  to 
do  what  he  mi^t  to  ensuie  the  buiMmg  of  an  insane  hospitaL 
He  introduced  bills  into  the  Lsgislatuie,  and  tiaveUed  thioqgli 
the  State,  at  his  own  expense,  to  aigue  the  elaims  of  this  charity. 
He  knew  no  disoouragement;  and  at  last  his  efforts  resulted 
In  the  opening  at  Concord,  in  1842,  of  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Asylum.  One  of  the  buildings  in  his  honor  hits  borne 
the  name  of  "Peaslee  Hall."  He  served  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Asylum  down  to  the  day  of  his  death.  With  full  recognition 
<rf  similar  unselfish  devotion  on  the  part  of  others,  it  may  justly 
be  said,  that  this  noble  charity  owed  its  existence  to  the  labors 
of  Charl^  Hazen  Peaslee. 

Mr.  Peaslee  early  became  interested  in  important  business 
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enterprises,  and  he  possessed  the  foresight  and  sagacity  need- 
ful to  command  success  in  tliis  direction.  The  Concord  Rail- 
road, chartered  in  1831,  and  opened  to  business  in  1842,  found 
in  him  a  stedfast  friend.  He  served  this  corporation  for  many 
years,  as  a  director.  He  was  director  also  (1844-^)  in  the 
MeebanicB  Bank  of  Gonoord.  In  1839|  he  received  an  q[)polnt- 
ment  as  Adjutant  and  Inspector-Geoeral  of  the  State  Ifilitia, 
which  oflSoe  he  retained  for  d^t  yean. 

The  Demoerata  eleoted  Mr.  Peadee  to  OongreeB  in  1847,  and 
80  acceptable  did  be  prove,  thai  they  reelected  him  for  two 
aueeeBBlve  terma.  Hia  record  in  OongreeB  ia  reapeetable.  He 
voted  with  his  party,  and  looked  after  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents. His  rank,  however,  was  not  high.  He  served  upon 
the  Committee  on  the  Militia,  and  became  chairman  at  the 
begiiming  of  his  second  term.  If  he  went  down  deep  into  the 
meaning  of  the  public  questions  of  the  day,  he  gave  no  sign 
of  it  by  any  utterance  upon  the  floor.  Always  a  safe,  con- 
aervative  man,  he  apparently  beheved  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  right  in  everything  that  it  did;  and  he  left  the  worlL 
of  defending  ita  oouree  to  older  and  more  eiperienoed  membera 
thanhimaelf. 

In  1862|  political  fortune  amiled  upon  hia  intimate  friend, 
and  IVanUm  Fieroe  became  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
TnadBDey,  Mr.  Feadee  waa  in  a  poaition,  at  Waahmgton, 
where  be  could  render  yahiable  aendce  to  liia  party.  Upon 
dection,  the  new  President  gladly  named  Peadee  to  be  coDeetor 
of  the  port  of  Boston.  While  a  slight  feeling  at  first  disclosed 
itself  that  the  honors  and  emoluments  of  so  desirable  a  post 
should  be  handed  over  to  a  citizen  of  New  Hampshire,  all  objec- 
tions to  the  appointment  soon  vanished.  At  the  close  of  Col- 
lector Peaslee's  term,  the  merchants  of  Uoslon  united  to  ex|)ress 
admiration  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  administered  the 
office.  Of  the  refonna  which  he  quietly  brought  about  there 
may  be  mentioned  the  removal  of  the  Appraiser's  stores  from 
the  end  of  Long  wharf  to  Commercial  atreet;  and  the  building 
of  a  new  Marine  Hbepital,  at  Oielaea. 
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When  the  term  of  his  office  closed  (1857),  Bfr.  Peaslee  retired 
to  private  life.  He  removed  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
the  birthplace  of  liis  wife,  Mary  Ann  Langdon  Dana,  whom 
he  had  married  in  1846.'  Here  in  the  circle  of  a  few  congenial 
associates  he  Uved  a  life  of  dignified  leisure.  His  portly  figure 
and  Imudsome  face  came  to  be  well  known  to  the  reaidenta  of 
that  pleasant,  old  town. 

The  upheaval  that  followed  the  firing  upon  Sumter  wrought 
to  all  appearance  little  effect  upon  Mr.  Peaalee.  Long  iden- 
tified with  the  pro-daveiy  wing  of  the  Demoeratic  party,  he 
was  not  now  disposed  to  change  his  sentiments.  He  thought 
and  fdt  much  as  did  his  friend  ez-FreBident  Fisroe.  While  in 
truth  not  hodiffeient  to  what  was  going  on  aiound  him,  Mr. 
Peaslee  remained  silent  and  undisturbed.  No  word  fell  from 
his  lips  to  indieate  what  the  mighty  struggle  just  entered  upon 
meant  to  him.  Upon  each  side  were  many  of  his  warn  per- 
sonal friends.  With  composure  he  awaited  the  issue.  No 
doubt  it  was  with  grateful  heart  that  he  saw  his  life  spared  long 
enough  to  be  assured  of  the  continuance  of  a  imited  countiy. 

Living  thus  serenely,  he  held  in  fast  friendship  those  who 
knew  him.  Death  came  to  him  suddenly,  while  absent  from 
home,  upon  a  visit  at  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota,  September  20, 
1866,  in  tlic  sixty-third  year  of  his  age.  His  remains  were  buried 
at  Portsmouth.  Mrs.  Peaslee  did  not  long  survive  her  hus- 
band, for  on  March  15, 1868,  at  Portsmouth,  she  too  passed  away. 
They  had  no  children.  '^General"  Peaalee,  as  he  was  called 
in  New  Hampshire,  secured  one  of  the  great  prises  of  life — the 
esteem  and  affection  of  a  multitude  of  friends;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  almost  literally,  that  of  the  entire  community  in  which 

*  Mrs.  Peadee  was  the  widow  of  Captain  Xathaniel  Qiddings  Dan*  of  the 
First  Artillcn*,  Unitet!  States  Army.  H<t  father  was  Robert  Harris,  a  mer- 
chant of  Portsmouth,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Woodbury 
Langdon.  Their  son,  Napoleon  Jackson  Tecumseh  Dana,  of  the  Army,  dis- 
tinguiahed  hinuelf  in  the  war  for  the  Union.  He  was  imtely  wounded  at 
Antietam^and  shortly  afterwards  was  made  a  Blajor-GcDenL  General  Dana 
In  conversation  witli  tbs  fwesent  witter  (190^  lua  aofy  wtudB  of  pniae  for 
Ifr.  PlMidntfa  oharaeter,  and  kla  many  imgspng  qoaiitiea. 
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he  moved.  In  June,  1845,  Mr.  Pejuslee  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Now  Hampshire  Historical  Society;  and  in  1849  he  starved 
one  term  as  vice-president  of  that  society.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1853, 
and  continued  his  membership  up  to  the  date  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Andrew  MeFarlandi  distinguished  for  his  suooesB  in  the 
oonduct  of  inaaiie  aaylumSf  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Ur.  Peaslee* 
Writing  from  JacksonviUe,  Illniois,  under  date  of  February  9* 
1883,  Dr.  MeFarland  says:  ~~ 

"  General  Peaslee  was  ia  nMoy  VMpeets  a  wry  remarkable  man,  leav« 
ing  that  kind  of  memory  that  GontinuM  to  improve  with  time.  .  .  . 
He  inheritod  from  his  father  a  remarkable  intuition  of  human  character, 
and  a  sag:acity  in  the  details  of  business  thfit  I  have  never  seen  surpassed, 
if  equalled.  His  mind  was  a  psychological  curiosity,  from  the  total 
absence  of  the  faculty  of  imagination.  I  never  could  trace  the  least 
sjgu  of  ita  existence.  When  he  caught  at  an  idea  tiiat  was  to  eventuate 
in  an  act,  he  elaborated  the  idea  clear  on  to  its  conclusion,  until  the. 
terminating  act  was  fuQy  aceomplidied,  aever  letting  it  go  tin  the  end 
was  fidty  readied.  Then  he  was  ready  for  the  nest  idea.  ThbwashlB 
gieet  secret  in  adueving  the  reeuHs  that  he  did.  ...  I  have  been  ia 
his  oompaoy  In  countleBi  jnetances  when  he  would  be  meet  teayted  to 
aQode  to  meritorious  acts  that  he  had  done,  yet  I  never  in  one  ainfl^  caee 
knew  him  to  nuke  even  an  allusion  to  them.  If  you  can  appreciate  the 
rare  temptations  he  must  have  been  under,  which  few  men  could  have 
resisted,  you  will  understand  the  significance  of  this  fact." 
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Ballabd  Smitb  died  at  Teire  Haute,  Indiana,  October  3, 

1866,  aged  forty-five.  He  was  the  son  of  Valentine  and  Eliza- 
beth (Ballard)  Smith;  vma  bora  at  Durham,  New  Hampshire, 
January  31,  1821.  The  father  was  born  on  the' shore  of  Great 
Bay,  in  that  town,  upon  the  place  (Red  Rock)  where  his  family 
have  resided  since  about  the  year  1659.  "The  heirlooms," 
says  Judge  Smith,  "which  have  Ix'cn  handed  down,  seem  to 
Indicate  a  descent  from  the  Hat  tons  of  County  Chester,  England, 
and  probably  from  the  Smiths  of  '  Old  Haugh,'  in  the  same 
eounty,"  Among  these  heirlooms  brought  by  the  first  settlers 
was  a  coat  of  maiL  His  mother's  family  were  the  Ballards, 
of  Baliaid  Vale,  in  Andoyee,  Massachusetts,  wbete  they  ha^e 
resided  from  about  1640,  until  about  the  year  1830. 

Judge  Smith  graduated  at  Dartmouth  GoUege,  in  1840;  his 
name  appears  on  the  college  catalogue  as  IHlliam  Ballard 
Sndth;  he  read  law  with  his  half-brother,  Hamilton  Smith 
(D.C.  1829),  in  Louisville,  Kentucky;  went  into  practice  there; 
removed  to  Cannclton,  Indiana,  in  1853;  represented  Perry 
County  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Indiana  two  years,  and 
was  its  Speaker  one  of  them;  was  also  a  judge  of  the  Third  Judi- 
cial Circuit  Court  of  the  Stat^;  changed  his  residence  to  Terre 
Haute,  and  opened  an  office  there  in  1861.  He  married  Mary  C, 
daughter  of  Curtis  Gilbert  of  Terre  Haute,  June  26, 1866.  He 
became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  in  1851,  and 
from  1856  to  the  tune  of  his  death  was  Honorary  vioe-President 
of  the  Society  for  Indiana.  Resolutions  of  respect  to  his  men^ 
ory  were  passed  by  the  members  of  the  Tbrre  Haute  Bar, 
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Hon.  Thomas  H.  Nelson  presiding,  one  of  which  was  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  Resolved,  —  That  our  deceased  brother,  since  bis  connec- 
tion with  this  Bar  in  1861,  had  established  for  himself  both 
among  his  professional  brethren  and  in  the  conunimity  at  large, 
a  high  reputation  for  ability,  integrity,  and  urbanity;  which 
endeared  him  to  all  of  his  associates  and  friends,  and  that  we 
deplore  hie  decease  in  the  prime  of  hie  life  and  HBefnlneeg  as  a 
lawyer,  a  eitiaen,  and  a  high-toned  Ghriakian  gentleman." 
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Solomon  Piper  wbb  deecended  in  the  fifth  g^eration  from 
Nathaniel  Piper,  who  came  to  this  ooimtiy  from  Encjand  before 
105^  and  aettled  in  Ipswieh,  MaaBachneette.  He  porchaaed 
land  on  JafTrey's  Neck,  Ipswich,  and  drew  a  share  and  a  half 

in  Plum  Island.  His  will  is  dated  March  7,  1675,  and  was 
proved  September  26,  1676.  He  is  said  to  have  come  from 
Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  had 
interests  in  England,  where  he  made  one  or  more  voyages,  and 
on  his  return  from  the  last  was  shipwTecked  on  Plum  Island, 
where  his  body  was  found  sitting  in  a  chair,  frozen  to  death, 
in  an  uninhabited  house.  He  had  eleven  children,  of  whom 
the  tenth,  Jonathan,  removed  to  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in 
173L  Jonathan's  younseat  son,  Joaei^  boi^  a  lann  in 
Aeton,  where  he  died,  December  19,  1802.  Solomon  Piper, 
the  foorth  son  of  Joseph,  waa  bom  m  Ooneoid,  October  20, 1764, 
removed  with  hia  parents  to  Acton,  hi  1782,  and  was  biouc^t 
up  there.  He  served  in  the  RevoluUonaiy  War,  and  with  two 
of  hia  brothoB  marched  from  AcUm  to  meet  the  British  at 
Oonoord  Bridge;  he  went  in  a  volunteer  company  to  Saratoga, 
and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  General  Gates, 
was  with  General  Sullivan  at  Rhode  Island,  and  serv^ed  through 
the  war.  Afterwards  he  settled  in  Temple,  New  Hampshire, 
and  there  on  September  28,  1788,  he  married  Susanna  Pratt, 
who  was  boni  in  Greenwich,  Maasachusetts,  November  3,  1768, 
the  daughter  of  Hufus  and  Hannah  (Ball)  Pratt.  Her  father 
was  bom  in  Shrewsbury,  Maaaachusetts,  October  2,  1738,  lived 
in  Hardwiok  and  Greenwich,  served  in  Uie  amy,  and  died 
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from,  a  wound,  September  19, 1777,  near  Bennington,  Vennont. 
He  was  great-grandm  of  Thomas  Pratt  of  London,  who  eDU" 
grated  to  Watertown  and  settled  in  Sudbury.  Mr.  Piper  was 
a  fanner,  aa  hia  anoeatora  had  been;  ia  1703  he  aold  hia  eatate 
m  Temple  and  removed  April  15, 1794,  to  Dublm,  New  Hamp> 
ahke,  where  he  had  pvevioudr  bouc^t  a  f aim  Here  Ifr.  Piper 
died  December  20, 1827;  hia  widow  died  Jime  27, 1841 

Solomon  Piper,  eldeet  aon  of  SdomoQ  and  Suaanna  (Pratt) 
Rper,  was  bom  in  Tbmple,  New  HampaUre,  July  19,  1789;  he 
was  brought  up  on  lus  father's  farm,  and  had  only  the  ordinary 
district  school  education,  and  six  weeks  at  the  New  Ipswich 
Academy;  he  afterwards  taught  one  term  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  Fitzwilliam.  A  few  weeks  boforc  reaching  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  set  out  for  Boston  on  foot,  and  on  his  arrival 
was  employed  as  derk  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fessenden,  a  wood- 
whaifmger  on  Sea  street,  now  Federal.  In  1816  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Feasenden,  and  in  1818  took  entire 
control  of  the  buameaB.  He  earned  on  busmess  at  the  same 
place,  afterwaida  known  aa  Piper'a  wharf,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  a  period  of  fif ty-eiz  yeaxa.  He  waa  one  of  the  oiganuefa 
of  the  Freeman'a  hmk  in  1837,  and  its  prealdent  from  1843 
until  hia  death,  Iiaymg  carried  it  aueceaafuUy  through  the  panic 
of  1857;  the  directora  preaented  him  with  a  aervice  of  plate  "aa 
a  testunony  of  thdr  eonfidenoe  and  respect."  Jn  1826,  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
Boston,  in  1850  was  one  of  the  ^Udermen,  and  from  1836  to 
1838  was  representative  in  the  Great  and  General  Court.  In 
all  these  posts  of  trust  jukI  honor  he  was  considered  to  have 
done  his  duty  fearlessly  and  with  absolute  into«^rity. 

He  was  brought  up  in  the  old  parish  in  Dublin  under  the 
liberal  mmistration  of  the  Hev.  Edward  Sprague,  H.  C.  1770,  of 
whom  he  told  many  whimsical  stories;  on  his  arrival  in  Boeton 
he  went  to  the  New  South  Church  on  Church  Green  at  tlie 
junction  of  Bedford  and  Summer  aineta.  Here  he  went  to 
church  with  ahaohite  r^gcdaiity  aa  long  aa  the  doors  were  open, 
and,  when  the  removal  of  many  of  the  congregation  from  the 
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neighborhood  induced  a  majority  of  the  proprietors  to  vote  to 
close  the  church  and  sell  it,  he  was  one  of  the  most  earnest  in 
opposition  to  this  plan,  which  was  finally  defeated  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  after  hia  death.  The  church, 
which  had  been  closed,  was  opened  again  for  the  last  time  for 
his  funeraL  He  was  for  twenty-four  years  a  member  of  the 
standing  oommittee  and  yrery  ^etiTO  in  the  prudential  affaiia 
of  the  Boelety.  He  was  interested  in  hiatoryi  eepeciaUy  in 
geneakgy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  New^England  ffiatoric 
Genealogical  Society  in  1861  In  1849  he  prepared  and  had 
printed  a  '*  Genealogy  of  the  FVunily  of  Sdomoii  Piper  of  Dublin, 
New  Hampshire,"  for  which  he  gathered  much  material  by  corre- 
spondence and  personal  inquiry;  he  was  also  a  member  of  many 
other  societies  of  an  historical  character. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above  brief  account,  he  was 
conservative  by  nature;  in  religion  a  conservative  Unitarian,  in 
ixjlitics  a  Webster  TSTii^.  He  was  opposed  to  the  innovations 
of  Tbeodme  Parker  and  the  agitation  of  the  radical  abolitionists, 
yet  he  waa  a  atrong  supporter  of  the  Union  and  upheld  the  war 
alter  it  waa  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Tall  and  erect  in  bearing, 
hia  most  eharaeteriatic  feature  waa  hia  smiling  blue  eye,  ahowing 
a  eheeiful,  eourageoua  disposition,  and  a  detemunation  to  look 
at  the  bright  skle  when  it  could  be  found.  Prompt  in  dedsoon 
and  of  exoellent  judgment  in  busmess  matters,  he  waa  straig|it- 
forward  in  all  he  undertook. 

His  0iBt  wife  was  Jerusha,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Esther 
(Owen)  Hollis,  of  Boston;  she  was  bom  in  Boston,  April  22, 
1780,  married  November  11,  1817,  and  died  in  Boston,  Augujit 
20,  1851.  Their  children,  all  bom  in  Boston,  were  Susan  Elsther, 
bora  Febmary  21,  1819,  died  August  18,  1820;  Sarah  HoUia, 
bom  Febmary  16,  1821,  married  Charles  Edwin  Stratton,  of 
Boston,  December  23,  1841,  died  March  10,  1897;  Susan  Esther, 
bom  July  22,  1823,  married  Bartholomew  Welch  Taggard,  of 
Boston,  October  22,  1855.  His  second  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth, 
dau^ter  of  William  and  Mary  Trow  (Welch)  Taggard,  of  New 
Yoric;  she  was  bom  in  Boston,  July  22, 1814,  mairied  Novem- 
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ber  4,  1852,  and  died  in  Cambridge,  Maasachusetts,  April  19, 
1888.  Their  only  child  was  William  Taggard,  bora  in  Beaton, 
August  9,  1853;  he  married  Anne  Palfrey  Bridge,  July  10,  1879. 

Solomon  Piper  died  very  suddenly  in  Boston  on  October  15, 
1866. 


r 
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THBODoam  Dwiobt  (son  of  Hon.  Tlieodare  Bwight,  editor 
of  tbe  Nmp  York  Dai^  AdverHaer  and  seeietaiy  of  tihe  "Hart- 
ford CoBveiitioa''  of  1814-15;  nephew  of  Tbnothy  Dwii^tt 
pfeeideiit  of  Yale  (kSkgfi  from  1795  to  1817,  and  graai-ffraiidfloii 

of  Jonathan  Edwards),  was  bom  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
March  3,  1796,  and  died  at  Brooklyn,  New  York,  October  16, 
1868.  Graduated  at  Yale  in  1814,  he  studied  for  the  ministry 
under  his  distinguished  uncle,  but  was  ultimately  obliged  by 
impaired  health  to  abandon  this  purpose,  and,  in  1820,  sailed 
for  Naples,  hoping  to  recover  his  strength  through  sea  air  nnd 
travel.  His  sojourn  in  Italy,  during  the  period  of  mingled 
leactioii  and  revolution  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon, brought  him  into  contact  with  patriots,  to  whom  the 
yoong  American  Bepublie  was  an  inapiriDg  ideal,  and  with 
flome  of  wbaoL  he  eatablished  a  ]il&4oi]^  fnendflbip.  Naturally 
inteieBtod  and  gifted  in  tbe  aequuitioii  of  laoguagea,  he  made 
bimfldf  master  of  Italian,  which  he  both  spoke  and  wrote  with 
fiumeyf  and  also  of  French  and  Spamsh,  and  Qn.  smaller  degree, 
perhaps)  of  German,  Portuguese,  and  modem  Gieeh. 

He  was  a  bom  linguist,  able  to  appropriate  swiftly  the  forms 
and  the  vocabulary  of  any  language  which  challenged  him. 
This  gift,  amounting  to  genius,  coupled  with  his  ardent  Ameri- 
can republicanism  and  tus  foreign  travel  (at  a  time  when  foreign 
travel  was  not  a  common  experience  to  our  citizens)  made  him 
specially  hosiptable  to  pohtical  exiles  from  Europe,  Mexico,  or 
South  America.  Among  his  many  friends  and  guests  of  this 
daas  were  Qeoeral  Mosqueray  of  New  Qranada;  Qeoerals  Gomes, 
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Pedraza,  and  Zavola,  of  Mexico;  Foresti  and  Garibaldi,  of  Italy; 
and  others  who  belonged  to  Spain.  Of  them  all,  only  Garibaldi 
has  received  the  world-wide  fame  which  follows  a  signal  success, 
and  it  was  Garibaldi  who  enjoyed  his  most  intimate  friendship 
and  esteem,  and  who  entrusted  to  him  for  translation  and 
publication  the  manuscript  of  his  own  autobiography. 

In  1827,  he  married  Ellen  Boyd,  daughter  of  Samuel  Boyd,  a 
lawyer  of  New  York.  In  1833,  be  moved  to  Brooklyn,  where 
he  resided  until  bis  death,  except  for  a  brief  period  spent  in 
New  Yoik  CSity.  Hie  was  oontlnuoiislj  engoged  in  varied  litesr- 
ary  and  philanthropic  work.  As  an  asButant  to  his  father,  he 
edited  for  a  tune  the  Ne»  York  DoUy  AdoerHm,  and,  in  later 
years,  he  did  similar  woric  upon  the  New  York  Pmbyterian  (of 
wMeh  he  was  at  one  time  chief  editor  and  poblisher),  the  Amerir 
can  Magazine,  the  Youth's  Penny  Paper,  the  Protestant  Vindir 
color,  the  Family  Visitor,  the  Christian  Alliance,  the  Israelite 
Indeed,  and  the  A'^eiy  York  Ledger.  Besides  many  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles,  he  wrote  a  number  of  books,  including  the 
following:  "A  Tour  in  Italy  in  1820  and  1821."  "A  New 
Gazette  of  the  United  States "  (in  collaboration  with  W. 
Darby,  1833);  "Lessons  in  Greek"  (1833);  "The  Hbtory  of 
Connecticut  from  the  First  Settlement  to  the  Present  Time" 
(New  York,  1841);  "The  Northern  Traveller"  (1841— six 
editions  published);  ''The  Roman  BepuUie  of  1849"  (New 
York,  1861  —portraits  of  Garibaldi,  Foresti,  Avenana,  Filo- 
panti,  and  Hug^  Forbes);  ''Memoir  on  the  Fbysieal  and  Political 
Geography  of  New  Granada,"  by  T.  C.  de  Hbsqiiera  (1855^ 
translated  fkom  the  original  Spanish);  "  The  Kansas  War,  or 
the  EzploiCs  of  Chivahy  in  the  Nineteenth  Oentury"  (1859); 
"The  Adventures  of  a  Greek  Soldier";  and  "The  Life  of  Gen- 
eral Garibaldi"  (1861). 

Mr.  Dwight  was  an  active  member  of  several  scientific  and 
educational  societies  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  especially  the 
original  American  Ethnological  Society,  of  which  he  wti.s  for 
some  years  secretary,  and  to  which  he  contributed  valuable 
papers.  He  was  a  director  of  the  old  New  York  Public  School 
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Soeiety,  and  subeequently  a  OomnilflBioiier  of  the  New  Yoik 

ward-schools.  The  introduction  of  vocal  music  into  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  schools  was  his  work.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  the  (old) 
American  Protestant  Association,  and  the  Foreign  Evangelical 
Society;  a  resident  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
the  American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Long  Island  His- 
torical Society;  corresponding  member  of  the  New-England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  (elected  in  1859);  and  founder  of 
the  Fhilo-Italian  Society.  From  1854  to  1858,  he  was  engaged, 
with  Mr.  Geoige  Walter,  in  promoting  the  ookmiiatifln  of  Kan- 
aaa  by  "Free  State"  oobHiiate.  It  is  eetunated  that  he  and 
hia  aaaoeiatey  thouc^  without  adequate  peeuniaiy  means,  in* 
duoed  diieotly  three  thousand  perKins,  and  hidireetly  twice  as 
many  more,  to  settle  in  that  region.  His  sudden  death,  by  a 
deplorable  railway  accident,  terminated  a  1!fie  of  singular  indus- 
try, patriotism,  and  philanthropy,  and  of  unselfish  devotion  to 
learning,  science,  and  the  good  of  mankind. 
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Samusl  Swstt  (fied  at  his  rendsnee  on  Haneoek  street,  Bos- 
ton, October  20,  1866,  aged  eighty-four.  He  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Jolm  Barnard  and  Charlotte  (Bourne)  Swett;  was  bom  in 
Newburyport,  June  9,  1782;  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Gram- 
mar school  in  Newburyport,  by  his  father  (Harvard  College, 
1771),  who  died  in  Newburyport,  of  yellow  fever,  August  16, 
1796,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  This  delayed  his  entering  Har- 
vard CoU^  till  late  in  that  season.  In  the  meantime  a  sub- 
Bcription  was  raised  to  defray  his  college  ezpenaes,  by  the  friends 
of  his  father.  In  the  winter  of  his  junior  year  he  kept  school 
in  Lexington.  He  graduated  m  the  dm  of  1800.  After  leav- 
ing eoUege  he  studied  law  ui  Exetef,  with  Judge  Jeremiah  Sndth, 
till  Marehy  1801,  when  he  tauglit  in  the  funded  sdhool  in  Rox- 
bury  for  a  few  months,  and  then  continued  the  study  of  law 
with  Judge  Charles  Jaekson  (H.  C.  1793),  and  a  short  time  with 
Judge  Edward  Liveimorei  and  cnmmencied  practice  m  Salem, 
in  1803. 

He  was  married  August  25,  1807,  to  Lucia,  daughter  of  Hon. 
William  Gray.  In  1810  he  relinquished  the  practice  of  law, 
and  removed  to  Boston,  spending  the  summers,  for  several 
years,  on  a  farm  in  Cambridge,  and  became  a  partner  in  the 
finn  of  William  B.  Swett  and  Company.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  War  of  1812,  he  entered  the  amy  as  a  volunteer,  on  the 
staff  of  General  Izard,  serving  as  a  topographical  engineer 
throiigh  the  whole  of  the  campaign,  with  the  rank  of  major. 
Soon  after  the  peace — Bonaparte  retunihig  from  Elba — he 
went  to  EuiopCt  and  saw  much  of  the  allied  armies  while  en- 
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fBged  in  the  war,  and  puUlsbed  an  aooouni  of  his  tour  in  tbe 
Boston  Ddt^  Adoertuor.  He  was  Aid-de-camp  to  Governor 
Brooks;  was  a  member  of  the  OommoD  Ommdl  in  1823;  was 

also  a  member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  for  three  years  a 
Representative  in  the  General  Court,  In  1819,  he  agam  visited 
Europe,  with  his  wife,  for  her  health,  where  he  passed  a  year. 
She  died  May  15,  1844,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

He  had  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom 
two  sons  and  the  daughter  survived  him.  His  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam Gray  Swett,  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1828,  studied  Divin- 
ity, and  was  settled  aa  a  Unitarian  minister  in  Lexington  and 
Lgnm.  He  died  in  Charketon,  February  6, 1843.  A  pamphlet, 
containing  five  ol  hia  aeimona  and  two  pleoea  of  poetry,  was 
printed  in  1843,  altar  hia  deoeaae.  The  aeoond  son  of  Colonel 
Swett  was  Samuel  Bourne  Swett,  pttysician  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampahire.  The  third  eon,  John  Barnard  Swett,  of  Briatd, 
Bhode  Idand,  died  Mareh  27,  1867.  The  dau{^tef ,  Lucia  Gray 
Swett,  married  Francis  Alexander,  artist,  and  resided  with  her 
husband  and  children  in  Florence,  Italy. 

Colonel  Swett  took  a  great  interest  in  military  matters.  He 
was  chosen  the  first  commander  of  the  New  England  Guartia, 
organized  in  Boston,  September  22,  1812.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  furnished  several  articles 
for  the  Rbgistes,  the  last  of  which  was  printed  in  Vol.  xvui, 
for  1864,  p.  61,  entitled  ''Horatio  Greenough,  the  Designer  of 
Bunlser  Hill  Monument."  This  comprised  the  substance  of 
two  papers  read  before  our  Soeiety,  August  6,  and  November  4, 
1863.  He  attended  often  the  meetingB  of  the  Society,  and' 
oeeasionally  read  short  artides.  It  was  amusing,  at  times,  to 
witness  his  fervor,  idiile  presenting  his  brief  productiona.  The 
devstion  of  voioe  and  distinetness  of  articulation  manifested  by 
our  octogenarian  friend  weie  indeed  lemaricable.  Until  near 
the  close  of  his  career  his  own  somewhat  numerous  business 
affairs  were  personally  attended  to.  He  became  a  resident 
member  of  the  Society  in  1846,  the  year  after  its  organization. 

Colonel  Swett  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
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firom  John  Swett/  one  of  the  nmety-one  grantees  of  Newbury, 

December  7,  1642,  through  Benjamin,  who  married  Hester 
Weare;  John,  who  marned  Bethiah  Page;  Joseph;  Saniuel,  the 
maiden  name  of  whose  wife  was  Anna  Woodbury;  John  Bar- 
nard, the  father  of  our  member.  See  Register,  VoL  vi,  pp. 
49-62.  Thacher's  Medical  Biography,  Vol.  ii,  p.  106. 
Among  the  publications  of  Colonel  Swett  were  the  following:  — 

"An  AddivB^  delimd  at  Sdem,  July  4,  im,  on  *  IGfituy  Odebrap 
tunofthelHgr,''  Boiloii:  1800.  *'An  Abiknet  of  Banm  Be  Bogniat's 
GonridmitioneontlieAiiof  War.  WOkKtAm."  Borton:  1817,pi».  24. 
"A  Ftiaid  of  the  South  in  answer  to  Remarks  on  Dr.  Channing'g  Slav- 
ery," pp.  19.  "Historical  and  Topogr^^ihical  Sketch  <^  Bunker  Hill 
Battle."  Boston:  1818,  pp.  104,  being  an  Appendix  to  Colonel 
David  Humphrey's  Life  of  General  Putnam.  A  second  edition  of  the 
preceding,  with  a  plan,  was  published  in  1826,  and  a  third  edition  with 
plan  and  notes  in  1827.  "Sketches  of  a  few  distinguished  men  of  New- 
bury and  Newburyport.  Is  umber  I,  Captain  Moses  Brown,  of  the  United 
States  Navy."  Beaton:  1846,  pp.  24.  "Who  was  the  Commander  at 
Bunkar  BBf  wHh  Bemaika  on  Rofliingham'a  ffiatoiy  of  the  Battle. 
WHhanAppoidhL"  Boston:  1880,  pp.  89.  ''Betumof  anOUManiw 
hia  Naiive  Flam.  Number  m."  (pontaiiung  a  AMk  of  IGai  Fhi- 
aiar.)  "DeiiBnoe  of  CoIobbI  nmotiiy  dickering,  against  Banovofl'a  Hia- 
tory."  Boston:  1859,  pp.  12.  "Olipiial  Planning  and  Construction 
of  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  With  engravings."  From  the  New-England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Rmistib.  Albaoy,  1864,  pp.  0. 
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.  WmiAK  JwfirKB,  an  bonoiaiy  member,  admitted  in  1845, 
died  in  Boston,  Kotvember  13, 1866.  He  was  a  son  of  Oaptain 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Haynes)  Jenks,  and  was  bom  in  Newton, 
MassaehiisettB,  November  25, 1778.  Wb  father,  Captain  Samuel* 

Jenks,  was  bom  in  Lynn,  in  1732,  in  the  house  built  by  his  father, 
Captain  John'  Jcnks,  whose  grandfather,  Joseph,*  came  from 
Hammersmith  in  England,  about  1643,  and  settled  in  L>Tin, 
where  he  died  in  1683,  aged  eighty-one.  His  son,  Joseph,^ 
married  in  L>Tin,  Esther,  daughter  of  "V^IIliam  Ballard.  She 
was  presented  at  the  Quarterly  Court,  in  1652,  for  wearing 
silver  laoe. 

At  the  age  of  four  William  Jenks  lost  his  mother,  and  not 
long  after  his  father  lemaved  with  his  family  into  Boston,  where 
the  son  entered  the  public  school  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Cheney.  In  Januaiy,  1791,  he  was  sent  to  the  Latin  School, 
and  in  1793  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in 
the  dass  of  1707.  After  leamg  collage  he  taught  in  different 
schools  in  Boston;  accepted  the  [dace  of  Episcopal  reader  in 
the  church  in  Cambridge,  December  17,  1797,  and  officiated  as 
such  eight  years,  while  eogagt'd  as  a  private  tutor,  until  he  had 
entered  twenty-five  of  his  pupils  into  the  University,  He  was 
married  to  Bot8<>y  Russell,  October  22,  1797.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Sarah  (TV^ood)  Russell,  and  was  bom 
in  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  March  21,  1783.  By  this  connec- 
tion he  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  seven  sons  and  three 
daughters  survived.  She  died  in  Boston,  September  14, 1850. 

Dr.  Jenks  accepted  an  invitation  to  settle  as  »  Oongregational 
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minister  in  Rath,  Maine,  and  was  ordained  there  December  26, 
1806|  over  the  First  Parish,  where  he  remained  twelve  or  thir- 
teen yeais.  During  his  residence  in  Bath  he  held  for  three 
years,  in  addition  to  his  pastoral  charge,  a  professorship  of 
Oriental  langiiagai  and  of  the  fingUeh  langnagt  in  fiowdoin 
OoUege. 

On  vetumJng  to  Boston  in  1818,  he  opened  a  private  school 
and  preached  oecaaonaMy.  In  Augoat  of  that  year,  the  oondi- 
tion  of  seamen  having  occupied  hia  thoughts,  a  meeting  for 
them  especially  was  instituted  under  his  ministrations.  TliesQ 
refiglotis  efforts,  in  which  he  was  the  pioneer,  were  continued  for 
eight  successive  years,  on  the  Sabbath  niomings.  He  opened  the 
first  free  chapel  for  seainen  in  a  building  on  Ceiitrai  wharf, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  "Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral 
Instruction  of  the  Poor,"  and  in  connection  with  the  same  so- 
ciety a  chajx'l,  which  was  also  free,  at  the  west  end  of  Boston. 
The  former  institution  grew  into  what  was  later  the  Mariner^s 
Church  and  the  Sailor's  Home,  and  the  latter  led  to  the  fonnik 
tion  of  the  Gty  Missionary  Society,  while  the  indirect  influences 
of  one  have  tended,  it  has  been  stated,  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Seamen's  Bethel,  and  of  he  other  to  the  foimation  of  the 
Shawmut  Church,  in  the  southerly  part  of  Boston.  Hie  Salem 
Street  Church  originated  from  the  evening  lectures  opened 
by  him  m  Charter  street.  After-  the  binlding  of  a  cliapel  hi 
Butolph  street,  a  congregation  was  gathered  who  erected  a 
church  for  Dr.  Jenks  in  Green  street,  where  he  was  installed 
pastor,  October  25,  1826.  Here  he  remained  until  October  2, 
1845,  when  he  resigned  his  charge. 

During  his  connection  with  the  Green  Street  Church  his 
"Comprehensive  Commentary'  on  the  Bible  "  was  published  in  six 
royal  octavo  volumes,  and  an  "  Exj^lanatory  Atlas  of  the  Bible  " 
in  quarto.  He  also  found  time  to  edit  other  hterary  works. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Oriental  Society, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  monben  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society  m  Wofoester.  He  was  for  many  yean  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  contributed  to  its 
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collections.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1825,  and  from  the  same  institution  that  of 
LL.D.  in  1862.  Harvard  College  gave  him  aiao  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1842. 

The  fine  portrait  of  Dr.  Jenks,  in  the  library  of  the  New- 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,  was  painted  by  William 
Hemy  Brid^ham,  of  Boston,  In  1858.  Dr.  Jenka  will  be  long 
rememfaeied  1^  his  aoquamtanoeay  for  lus  urbanityi  uprigjhtneaB, 
Ghristian  and  daarical  acliolanhip,  and  kindlineai  of  heart. 
**Hi8  strength  was  moral  and  spiritual,  rather  than  inteUeetuaL 
His  morality  was  founded  on  the  chief  ooiner  stone.  Wb  tem- 
per was  gentle,  earnest,  and  sympathetic  in  the  highest  degree. 
His  courtesy  engaged  the  confidence  and  good  will  even  of 
strangers,  and  his  welcome  was  a  benediction."  "He  was  a 
true  Christian,  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  gospeL"  "An  upright 
and  highly  useful  man." 

A  MinBiriiat  fuller  nienioir  of  Dr.  Jcnks  1^ 
Historical  tad  Qeoealogkal  Rsoibtbb,  vol  xscviii,  p.  336. 
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John  Spbab  Smteh  was  of  an  old  I^eBl^yterian  family,  the 

pioneer  of  which  in  this  country  was  Samuel  Smith,  who,  with 
his  wife,  son  John,  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years,  and  several  of 
his  connections  and  neighbors,  migrated  to  this  country  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1721.  They  settled  in  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  Coimty  of  LancastiT.  John, 
on  arriving  of  age,  married  Mary  Buchaunan,  of  Carlisle,  and 
amassing  considerable  means  as  a  merchant,  he  and  his  family, 
together  with  many  of  his  neighbors,  all  of  the  same  Scotch- 
Irish  stock,  removed  to  Baltimore  town  m  the  Fiovinee  of 
Maiyland  in  the  year  1700.  Actively  engaging  m  mereantfle 
punuits  th^  gave  great  impetus  to  the  town  of  their  adoption. 
One  of  their  first  acts  was  to  huUd  the  First  PreBbyterian  Church 
m  Baltunore,  which  has  ever  since  been  an  important  body  hi 
that  denomination.  Thqr  wannly  espoused  the  patriotie  dde 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  John  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1776,  which  framed  the  first  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Maryland. 

One  of  his  sons,  Samuel  Smith,  who  was  bom  July  27,  1752, 
was  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  a  captain  in  Sraallwood's  Mary- 
land Regiment  in  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  and  afterwards 
as  lieutenant-colonel  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  his  defence 
of  FortMifiSin  on  the  Delaware  as  to  receive  from  the  Continental 
Congress  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword.  Besides  being  one  of 
the  laigest  merchants  in  the  United  States,  he  was  for  forty 
yean  a  distinguished  member  of  Ooograss,  and  a  trusted  friend 
and  oounseDor  of  Jefferaoni  Madison,  Munroei  and  Jadcson. 
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December  31,  1778,  he  married  Margaret  Spear  and  from  this 
marriage  sprang  John  Sjxiar  Smith. 

He  was  bom  November  27,  1785,  in  Baltimore  County  at  his 
father's  country  peat,  Montebello.  On  arriving  at  the  proper 
age,  he  was  sent  to  the  preparatory  school  of  a  Mr.  Hall  in 
Harford  County,  Maryland,  and  in  the  year  1804  entered  Wil- 
liam and  Maiy  Colkge.  Graduating  in  the  year  1806,  he  re- 
tunned  to  Baltimore,  and  at  once  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
iMoe  of  Mr.  John  Purvianoe.  He  mm  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1806»  bat  did  not  enter  upon  tbe  piactioe  of  ISb  piofearion,  lua 
father  piefemng  to  send  him  to  Europe,  whither  he  went  in 
1809  in  the  auite  of  John  Quincy  Adama,  Miniater  Flenipoten- 
tiaiy  to  RoBBia.  After  maldng  the  tour  of  Europe,  in  the  year 
1811  he  was  charged  by  William  Pinkney,  who  waa  then  retir- 
ing from  his  position  as  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  with  the 
affairs  of  the  American  Legation  in  that  country.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812.  His 
father,  General  Samuel  Smith,  having  been  charged  with  the 
defence  of  Baltimore,  appointed  him  on  his  staff,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war,  participating  in  the  gal- 
lant and  successful  defence  of  the  city. 

December  1,  1814,  he  married  his  cousin,  Caryanne  Nicholas, 
of  Albemarle  CSounty,  Viiginiay  a  daughter  of  Ctovmnor  Wilson 
Gazy  Nidioilas.  Haviqg  ample  means  he  lived  a  life  of  ease, 
devoting  lumself  to  literazy  punuits,  to  sodety,  and  to  the 
rearing  of  his  family,  to  whom  he  waa  imdoAy  attached.  In 
the  year  1821,  the  long  eetaUished  mereanlale  house  <tf  Snutii 
and  Buchanan,  of  which  his  father  was  the  head,  becoming 
involved  in  serious  financial  difficulties,  he  laid  aside  his  books 
and  applied  himself  earnestly  to  its  assistance.  In  the  year 
1829  he  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Maryland,  to 
represent  Baltimore  County.  In  the  year  1831  the  House  of 
Representatives  directed  the  Hon,  Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  to  have  prepared  a  Digest,  showing  the  existing 
commercial  relations  of  the  different  foreign  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  had  intercourse.  Mr.  McLane  delegated 
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to  Genaral  8mith  this  laborious  duty,  which  he  faithfully  eze- 
euted  and  the  book  appeared  in  May,  1833,  styled  "Commercial 

Relations,  Vol.  I." 

In  the  year  1832  he  lost  his  wife,  an  event  which  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  his  after  life.  Continuing  his  fanning  pursuits  until  he 
bccainp  financially  embarrassed  by  unfortunate  speculations,  he 
sold  his  country  seat,  Montebello,  and  moved  to  tho  city.  In 
January,  1844,  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Maryland  Historical 
Society  and  was  chosen  its  first  president,  holding  the  office  to 
the  end  of  his  hfe.  He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1855.  In  the 
year  1862,  having  been  left  by  the  will  of  John  McDonough  one 
of  the  eommiasioneiB  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Maryland  to 
receive  and  pay  over  large  bequests  made  by  Mr.  MeDonou^ 
to  charities  in  that  State,  he  went  to  New  Orleans  and  performed 
the  duties  of  his  trust  with  the  same  faithfulness  that  charao- 
terized  him  in  the  pCTformance  of  all  official  duties.  His  father 
having  died  in  the  year  1839,  he  became  the  president  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  for  the  State  of  Maryland.  He  held 
this  office  until  his  death,  taking  a  deep  interest  and  pride  in 
this  relic  of  Revolutionary  days.  In  December,  1859,  he  was 
commissioned  by  Governor  I  licks  of  Maryland,  Chief  Judge  of 
the  Orphans'  Court  of  Baltimore,  which  position  he  filled  for 
four  years,  the  term  of  his  appointments 

After  this  he  retired  from  all  active  pursuits,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Historical  Society.  He 
died  in  Baltimore,  November  17,  1886^  leaving  the  foUowmg 
children:  — Margaret^  who  married  Robert  Hill  CSarter,  of  Vir- 
gpnia;  Maiy  Mansfield,  who  married  Judge  Samud  S.  mchoU»i 
of  Kentucky  ;  Samuel,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Louis,  Robert 
Garter,  and  Wilson  Guy. 
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Salma  Hale,  of  Keene,  New  Hampshire,  died  November  19, 
1866,  aged  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas 
Hale,  who  oame  to  Newbuiy  from  iflngtitri  in  1635^  His  great- 
gnndsoD,  Edmund  Hate,  was  the  father  of  Josefdi  Hale,  who 
held  the  offioe  of  »  ooroiier  m  the  Gounty  of  Bockingham  in  the 
Provmoe  of  New  Hampshire,  mider  a  oommisBlon  6cm  Sir  John 
Wentwortfa,  hearing  date  December  15,  1772.  His  son,  David, 
married  Hannah  Emereon,  of  Haverhill,  whose  ancestor  was  of 
the  fandly  of  Hannah  (Emerson)  Dustin,  of  heroic  memory, 
and  Salma,  his  third  son  and  child,  was  bom  at  Alstead,  New 
Hampshire,  March  7,  1787. 

At  the  age  of  about  thirteen  he  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the 
Farmer's  Museum,  a  newsi)Hi)f'r  {mblishod  at  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  wliere  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer;  and  when 
he  had  just  passed  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  iDecame  the  editor  of 
a  Republioaa  journal  at  that  place  called  the  Political  ObservO' 
iory.  He  was  a  student  at  law  in  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Eoger 
Vose,  with  whom,  as  well  as  with  Samuel  l^nsmocHr,  afterwards 
governor  of  the  State,  and  the  Hon.  Fhineas  Handenon,  he 
pursued  the  study  of  that  profession.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
cleric  of  the  Court  of  CSommon  Fleas  for  the  CSounty  of  Cheshire, 
then  comprising  also  the  present  County  <rf  Sullivan,  and  went 
,  to  reside  in  Keene  about  1813.  Changes  were  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Court  from  time  to  time,  but  he  continued  to 
hold  the  office  of  clerk  of  that  0)urt,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
years,  and  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  from  early  in 
May,  1817,  until  about  May,  1834,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
entered  the  bar. 
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In  1816  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  and  was  elected  by  a 
larger  number  of  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  the  election 
being  then  by  a  general  ticket.  He  sat  in  Congress  during  one 
term  only,  for  the  years  1817-19,  declined  a  reelection,  and 
resumed  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Keene.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
Dartmouth  University  under  the  act  which  led  to  the  famous 
"  Dartmouth  College  Case/'  also  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
at  Burlington,  and  held  the  office  of  aeerataiy  to  the  OornmiB- 
aioneiB  under  the  filth  artide  of  the  Treafy  of  Qhent  for  detei^ 
muung  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  teiritoiy  of  the 
United  States  and  Qreat  Britam.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the  State 
Senate.  In  1820  he  married  Sarah  K  King,  who  died  April 
19, 1885. 

He  was  fond  of  the  study  of  languages,  and  was  proficient 
in  several,  and  wrot^;  with  precision,  conciseness,  and  elegance. 
His  early  associations  gave  him  an  interest  in  American  iiistory, 
and,  while  in  Congress,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  upon 
that  subject.  Subsequently  a  prize  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
offered  by  the  American  Academy  of  Languages  and  Belles 
Lettres  for  the  best  school  history  of  the  United  States,  was 
awarded  to  him.  His  work,  published  in  1825,  was  for  a  long 
series  of  years  extensively  used  as  a  sehool-booky  and  was  re- 
published also  hi  Ens^d.  He  wrote  the  "Annsls  of  Eeene/' 
contributed  extensively  to  newspapers  and  literary  periodicals, 
and  passed  a  laige  part  of  his  life  m  historical  and  Bteraiy  pur- 
sints,  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by  the  qualities  of  his 
ndnd  and  by  his  tastes.  He  took  an  early  and  active  Interest 
in  the  subjects  of  temperance  and  education,  while  in  Congress 
opposed  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  wjus  subsequently  an 
earnest  and  consistent  opponent  of  negro  slavery.  He  was 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Society  in  1847. 
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BsNJAiaN  "PouMBor,  son  of  Benjamm  and  Jenuba  (WDliainB) 
Pomeroy,  was  bora  in  North  Stonington,  Gonnecticut,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1818.  Wb  unmlgrant  anoestor  was  Eliwood  or  Eltweed 
Fomeroy,  who  came  to  Dofrcheflter,  MawachmettB,  In  1^,  but 

soon  removed  to  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  died  in  Northamp- 
ton, Miissachusctts,  in  1673.  The  line  of  descent  Ls  a.s  follows: 
—  Eltweed*,  Medad^  and  Exp)erience  Woodward,  Joseph^  and 
Hannah  Scyniour,  Benjamin*  and  Abigail  Wheelock,  Elihu*  and 
Lydia  Barber,  Benjamin®  and  Jerusha  WillianL'=!,  Benjamin.' 
Through  his  mother  he  was  descended  from  Robert  Williams, 
who  came  from  England  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  previous 
to  1658.  The  line  of  descent  is  Robert',  laaac^,  John',  who 
settled  in  Stonmgton,  Connecticut,  about  1680,  John^,  William^ 
Isaac^,  Jerusha  J 

Bei^aniin  Fomeroy,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  educated 
at  boaitfing  schools  in  Norwich  and  Stoniiq^.  His  lather, 
himself  a  prominent  lawyer  hi  the  county,  mtended  him  for  the 
Bar  and  with  this  in  view  fitted  him  for  college,  but  the  son 
had  a  strong;  desne  for  a  mercantile  life.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  became  clerk  m  the  country  store  of  Amos  Sheffield  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut.  To  the  careful  training  he  received  from 
this  gentleman,  as  well  aa  to  the  business  habits  there  founded, 
he  often  expressed  his  indebtedness. 

Some  time  after  becoining  of  age  he  became  a  clerk  in  the 
wholesale  dry  goods  house  of  Browning  and  Company.  In  1843 
he  went  into  the  dry  goods  business  with  Benjamin  F.  Browning, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Browning  and  Pomeroy.  This  partner^ 
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ship  was  dissolved  in  1848  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Browning.  In 
June  of  the  same  year  he  married  Mary  Josephine  Bulkley, 
daughter  of  Captain  Andrew  Bulkley,  of  Southport,  Clonnecticut, 
and  became  a  lesident  of  that  plaoe.  Previous  to  this  he  had 
assoeiated  himself  in  business  with  William  B.  Leonard  and  John 
U.  BurdsalL  This  firm  carried  on  the  diy  goods  buBiness  at 
No.  4  Uberty  street,  New  Yoric,  until  1SS2,  when  it  was  dis- 
solved  by  mutual  consent  In  the  same  year  he  became  a 
junior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Thaddeus  Davids  and  Company, 
manufacturers  of  ink,  sealing  wax,  wafers,  and  mucilage.  In 
this  business  he  remained  until  his  death  and  devoted  his  time 
and  energies  to  its  advancement.  Extensive  and  careful  ex- 
periments were  made  with  a  view  of  inipro\'ing  the  quality  of 
the  articles  manufactured,  and  with  great  siicci^ss. 

When  the  question  of  spreading  the  slave  power  to  new  States 
was  discussed,  and  those  causes  which  resulted  in  the  brealcing 
out  of  the  Rebellion  were  begiiming  to  be  agitated,  Mr.  Pomeroy^ 
althou^  previous  to  this  time  a  Democrat,  became  a  strong 
antislaveiy  man.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he  took  an 
active  part  m  politics,  and  was  ui  1863  elected  Representative, 
and  in  11865  State  Senator  by  the  Republican  party.  Atthough 
radical  in  his  political  opinions  and  always  ready  to  express 
them  at  the  proper  time,  yet  his  manner  of  speaking,  devoid  of 
blttenieBS,  concise,  and  to  the  point,  as  well  as  his  qualities  as 
a  man,  made  him  many  friends  among  those  of  the  opposite 
party. 

His  health  for  about  a  year  previous  to  the  spring  of  1SG6 
had  been  poor.  After  giving  up  bu.^^iness  and  trying  various 
remedies  and  climates  without  benefit,  he  sailod  in  October, 
1866,  aeoompanied  by  a  physician,  for  the  island  of  St.  Croix, 
West  Indies,  with  the  hope  of  improvement  in  a  warmer  climate. 
But  the  change  proved  unavailing  and  he  died  on  December  2$, 
aged  forty-eight  years.  His  remams  were  brought  to  South- 
port  for  mtetment.  He  left  his  wife  and  three  children, — 
Benjamin,  Josephine  Bulkky,  and  llary  Frances,  to  mourn  his 
loss. 
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He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  of  decided  views  on  any 
subject  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  yet  politic  and  persua- 
sive in  communicating  them  to  others.  His  public  spirit  and 
generosity  are  well  attested  by  many  puUic  improvements  in 
bis  own  town.  Although  a  dose  business  man  be  yet  found 
time  to  devote  to  inteUectual  purauita.  To  read  some  standaid 
work  was  to  him  leereatiaii.  He  wae  partioulaify  interested  in 
genealopcal  and  historieal  rooeareheBi  and  at  the  time  of  hie 
death,  had  ooUeeted  quite  » libnury  of  books  of  this  ehaiaotefr. 
Gbmbined  with  these  traits  of  diaraeteri  be  possessed  a  genial 
and  humorous  temperament,  that  pervaded  and  tempered  all 
bis  Me,  and  made  bim  not  only  an  attractive  member  of  society 
and  of  his  home  circle,  but  u  warm  personal  friend. 
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HoBBBT  LraiON,  of  London,  Eni^and,  the  son  of  Robert  and 
Sarah  Lemon,  was  bom  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  employed 
under  his  father  in  the  State  p^wr  office  and  in  1836  received 
the  appotntment  of  senior  clerk.  He  sueeeeded  In  interpieting 
a  dpher  which  had  previously  rendered  a  laige  part  of  the 
State  papers  mimtelligible. 

He  was  elected  F.  S.  A.  in  1836.  In  1846  he  compiled  cata- 
logues of  the  Society's  collection  of  broadsides  and  proclama- 
tions. His  catalogue  of  the  broadsides  was  published  by  the 
Society  in  1866. 

Mr.  Lemon  was  married  and  had  a  large  family.  He  died  at 
Brompton,  Middlesex,  England,  January  3,  1867.  He  was  a 
eoneepondiqg  member  of  this  Societyi  elected  in  1860. 
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WiLKiNB  Updike  died  at  Kingstown,  Rhode  IsHmA,  January 
14,  ISffT,  aged  dghty-three.  His  e&rliert  ancestor,  in  this 
ooimtiyi  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  was  Dr.  Gilbert^  Updike, 
ft  Gennan  physician  of  some  celebrity,  who  settled  on  Lloyd's 
Neck,  Long  Iskuid.  When  Colonel  Nichols  reduced  New  York, 
in  1664,  Dr.  Updike  and  his  three  brathere,  Richard,  Daniel, 
and  James,  went  to  Rhode  Island.  Gilbert  married  a  daughter 
of  Richard  Smith,  who  wa.s  from  Gloucestersliire,  England,  the 
friend  of  Roger  Williams.  Mr.  Smith  settled  in  1641  near  where 
Wickford  now  is.  Dr.  Updike  had  throe  sons,  Lodowick*, 
Daniel,  and  James.  His  three  brothers,  alwve  mentioned,  were 
engaged  in  the  "great  swamp  fight"  in  1675;  Richard  was  there 
killed,  and  Daniel  and  James  ilangerously  wwnded.  Of  the 
BODS,  Lodowick  alone  survived  his  father.  He  married  Cather- 
ine, daughter  of  Thomas  Nowton.  Lodowick  died  about  the 
year  1737,  and  left  several  children:  DanieP,  Esther,  Catherine, 
Sarah,  Abigail,  and  Martha;  Richazd,  the  ddest^  having  died 
before  his  father.  The  children  of  Daniel  Updike  were  Lodo> 
wick*,  bom  July  12,  1725;  lAary,  bom  April  11,  1727;  Gilbert 
and  WUkins. 

When  Idajor  Richard  Smith,  Jr.,  made  his  will,  in  1092,  he 
devised  to  Lodowick*  Updike,  son  of  Gilbert,  his  homestead 

and  other  large  tracts  of  land  in  and  about  Wickford.  These 
ancestral  estates  have  continued  in  the  family  down  to  a  late 
day.  Wickford,  as  a  village,  was  formerly  called  rpdikc's 
Newtown,  and  is  so  put  down  on  old  maps.  DanieP  Updike  wjia 
for  twenty-lour  years  Colony  Attorney  General  of  Rhode  Island. 
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Lodowick*,  son  of  Daniel,  inherited  tlie  largest  portion  of  the 
Smith  and  Updike  property  around  Wickford  in  Quidnesit,  and 
south  to  Annoquatuckot  River.  He  married  Abigail  GardineTi 
daughter  oi  John  Gardiner,  of  Boston  Neck. 

Being  aman of  wealth,  and  having  a  good  position  in  society, 
Mr.  Updike  eouM  give  his  family  aU  the  advantage  of  educar 
tion  and  social  interoourae  the  country  then^  afforded.  His 
house  stood  near  the  high  road  for  travel  along  the  shore  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York,  and  Dr.  Franklin  and  other  men 
of  distinction  frequently  availed  themselves  of  his  hospitality, 
instead  of  stopping  at  the  country  taverns  of  the  time.  There 
was  constant  intercourse,  also,  with  the  educated  families  of 
Newport.  He  died  June  6,  1804,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age.  A  blank  leaf  of  an  old  folio  edition  of  Beza's  Latin  Bible, 
printed  in  1607,  contains  the  entries  of  the  birth  of  eleven  ehil- 
drcd  of  Lodowick  Updike,  of  North  KingHto\\ii;  and  of  these, 
Wilkinsl^,  the  youngest,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  bora  in 
that  town,  Saturday,  January  8, 1784 

WiUdns  Updike  was  at  the  proper  age  placed  in  the  acad^y 
at  PlainfieM,  Connecticut,  a  fine  classical  school,  which  he  had 
been  fitted  to  enter  by  the  preliminaiy  instructions  furnished 
hhn  by  teachers  at  home.  On  leaving  the  academy  he  studied 
law  for  a  time  in  the  office  of  Hon.  James  T<anman,  afterwards 
Senator  in  Congress  frcnn  Connecticut:  In  Newport  he  sub- 
sequently prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Hon.  William 
Hunter  and  Hon.  Asher  Robbins,  and  in  the  office  of  the  late 
i\U-iia  Potter,  in  Little  Rest,  Rhode  Island.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  the  law  in  1808,  and  soon  ol)taine(l  a  good 
degree  of  reputation  in  his  profession.  He  married,  September 
23,  1809,  Abby,  daughter  of  Walter  Watson,  of  South  Kings- 
town. Mrs.  Updike  died  many  years  before  her  husband,  leav- 
mg  three  sons: — Thomas  B.  Updike;  Hon.  Caesar  A.  I^pdike, 
late  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  Rhode  Island; 
Walter  W.  Updike,  attorney  at  law.  Her  daughters  were  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Randolph,  Mrs.  Samuel  Rodman,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Hidden, 
Ifrs.  John  F.  Greene,  Bin.  John  Eddy,  and  His.  Artis  T.  Up- 
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dike.  After  marriage  Wilkins  Updike  resided  a  while  at  Tower 
Hill,  for  two  or  three  years  on  the  homestead  in  North  Kings- 
town, and  went  thence  to  Kingston  (called  at  that  time  Little 
Rest),  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  For  many  succes- 
sive periods  he  was  a  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature. 
His  wit  and  peculiar  style  of  eloquence  always  gave  him  great 
influence  in  the  General  Assembly. 

Mr.  Updike  devoted  much  time  to  collecting  the  scattered 
materials  floating  in  tradition  or  to  be  found  in  books  or  let* 
ten,  for  memoiis  of  the  lawyers  who  bekmged  to  a  preoeding 
generation,  and  in  1842  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume, 
811  pages,  Us  "Memoira  of  the  Rhode  Island  Bar."  In  1847 
he  published  his  great  work,  "Htatoiy  of  the  Episcopal  Orarch 
in  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island;  indudmg  a  History  of  other 
Episcopal  Churches  in  that  State."  8vo.  533  pages.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Episcopal  Church  iuto  this  country,  the  attempt 
to  introduce  bishops  here,  and  its  influence  on  the  question  of 
the  Revolution  of  1776,  the  controversies  which  took  place  in 
the  church,  and  various  matt<?rs  connected  with  the  country, 
its  climate,  population,  and  society  are  largely  treated  of. 

Mr.  Updike  was  a  man  of  great  power,  and  he  seemed  to  know 
how  and  when  to  exert  it;  a  man  of  marked  originality,  who 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  his  oontemporaries,  nor  lost  sight  of 
historically,  at  least,  by  those  who  may  peruse  his  valuable 
publications. 

Be  was  a  oonesponding  member  of  the  Society,  elected  m 
1846. 
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Samuel  Blake,  a  resident  member,  died  in  Dorchester,  March 
2,  1867,  aged  sixty-nine.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  seventh 
generation  from  William  and  Agnes  Blake,  of  Dorchester, 
through  Elder  James,  Deacon  James,  James  the  "Annalist," 
Samuel,  and  Jonathan.  His  ancestry  is  traced  back  four  gen- 
erations, in  England,  prior  to  his  emigrant  ancestor,  William, 
who  was  bom  in  1594.  John  Blake,  great-great-grandfather  of 
tbe  latter,  of  Little  Baddow,  Ck)unty  of  Ebbbz,  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  the  leign  of  Heniy  VII. 

Wilfiam^  Blake  came  to  Doreliester,  it  is  msppoaed,  in  1630, 
and  irent  to  Springfield  mth  William  ^rnehon  and  othen  <tf 
Boxinuy  in  1636,  but  returned,  probably,  in  1637,  and  in  1645 
and  after  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen  €i  the  town  of  Dor- 
chester. He  was  also  recorder  for  the  town.  Clerk  of  the 
Writs  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  and  "Clerk  of  ye  trainmg- 
band."  He  died  August  25,  1663,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of 
his  age.  His  widow,  Agnes,  deceased  July  22,  1678,  Their 
second  son,  James^,  bom  in  1623,  was  a  selectman,  rater,  con- 
stable, deputy  to  General  Court,  Clerk  of  the  Writs,  recorder, 
deacon  of  the  church  and  afterwards  ruling  elder.  The  house 
is  still  standing  (1867)  built  by  him  about  1650,  or  near  the 
time,  probably,  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Deacon 
Edward  Clap.  £lder  James  Blake  died  June  28,  1709,  aged 
seventyHWven* 

Jamefl?,  ddesfe  child  of  Jsmes  and  EHsabeth  (Clap)  Blake, 
bom  August  15, 1662,  was  one  of  the  sdeotmen,  deacon  of  the 
church,  snd  held  Yarious  other  offices.  He  married  first,  Hannah 
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Macy,  who  died  in  1683.  His  second  wife  was  Ruth  Batchelder, 
married  July  8,  1684.  She  died  January  11,  1752.  Deacon 
James  Blake  died  October  22,  1732,  aged  eighty.  James*, 
eldest  son  of  James  and  Ruth  (Batchelder)  Blake,  bom  April 
30,  1688,  married  Wait  Sunpson.  She  was  bom  in  Bostoii|  in 
1684,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  May  22, 1753.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 4, 1750.  He  was  a  selectnian,  assessor,  town  tressurer,  and 
town  derk.  He  ^m,  also,  one  of  the  most  noted  land  sor- 
^veyoiB  of  his  day,  and  actuaUy  surveyed  "the  whole  of  the  then 
extenave  town  of  Dorchester."  He  was  the  author  of  the 
"Annals  of  Dorchester,"  which  gives  an  account  of  the  prindpal 
events  and  transactions  that  occurred  in  the  town  for  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years,  until  the  author's  decease.  His  son, 
Samuel^,  it  is  sujjjxjscd,  continued  the  Annals  from  1750  to 
1753  inclusive.  The  work  was  {trintcd  in  184G,  being  No.  2 
of  the  Collections  of  the  Dorchester  Antiquarian  and  Historical 
Society. 

SamueP,  the  eldest  son  of  James  (the  Annalist)  by  his  wife 
Wait  (Simpson)  Blake,  was  bom  September  6,  1715;  married 
June  5,  1746,  Patience  White,  daughter  of  Edward  and  Patience 
White,  of  Dorchester.  Samuel  Blake  was  an  important  man  in 
the  town,  often  employed  in  survejnng  land  and  settling  estates. 
He  died  May  1,  1754.  Jonathan',  the  third  son  and  fifth  child 
of  Samuel  and  Patience  (White)  Blake,  bom  January  1,  1749; 
manied  Sarah,  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Fessenden) 
Pierce,  October  14,  1773.  Jonathan  Blake  served  five  cam- 
paigns in  the  Army  of  the  Revolution  and  was  Adjutant  at 
Rhode  Ishmd.  He  was  sick  with  the  dysentery  at  Ticondcroga, 
and,  in  common  with  others,  papsod  through  many  privations 
and  .sufferings.  In  1781,  he  sold  his  house  in  Dorchester  and 
purchased  a  small  farm  in  Warwick,  then  in  Hampshire,  now 
in  Franklin  County.  Massachusetts,  a  town  that  was  incorporated 
in  1763,  eighteen  years  previous  to  the  removal  thither  of  Mr. 
Blake.  "The  town  was  granted  to  a  company  belonging  to 
Bozbury,  for  military  services.  It  was  at  first  called  *  Bozbury 
Ganada.'" 
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Samuel'  Blake,  our  member,  who  bore  the  name  of  liis  grand- 
father, was  the  youngest  child  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Pierce) 
Blake.  He  was  bom  in  Warwick,  May  19,  1707,  und  married 
Betsey  Fay,  October  1,  1820.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Lucy  (Mayo)  Fay,  bom  at  W&rwick,  July  4,  1798,  and  died 
there  May  13,  1827.  He  married,  second,  Lucretia  Hildreth, 
daughter  of  Joseph  and  Persis  Hildreth,  of  Bolton,  December 
4,  1831.  She  was  bom  in  West  Boylaton,  January  22,  1803, 
and  died  at  LoweU,  June  28,  1840.  By  his  first  marriage  be 
had  Mary  Elisabeth,  who  nuunied  Alfred  Nutter;  Lucy,  nuurried 
Nahum  Jones;  Melinda  Pike,  married  Thomas  Payson.  By  his 
second  mairiage  he  had  Horace  Hildreth;  Joseph  Pierce;  Sarah 
GoodeU,  who  married  John  Wilder  Smith.  The  two  eldest 
chUdren  were  bom  in  Boston,  the  other  four  in  Warwidc.  Samuel 
Blake  was  engaged  in  biL'^iness  in  Boston  from  1817  to  1823, 
when  he  removed  to  Warwick  and  was  employed  in  farming  and 
in  teaming  from  Boston  to  Wan\nck  and  Northfield  until  1840. 
In  1841  he  resided  in  Lowell,  and  in  1853  settled  in  Dorchester. 
He  connected  himself  with  the  Dorchester  iVntiquarian  and 
Historical  Society,  and  was  for  several  years  before  his  decease 
then*  assistant  librarian.  In  1857  Mr.  Blake  published  his 
genealogical  work,  "The  Blake  Family,"  8vo.,  140  pp.  He 
joined  the  New-Eng^d  Historic  Gene^ogieal  Society  in  I860, 
and  was  evtst  afterwards  one  of  its  most  punctual,  faithful,  and 
interested  membere. 

Among  Mr.  Blake's  characteristics  were  downr^t  hon- 
esty, truthfulness,  plainness  of  speech,  and  unmistakable  sin- 
cerity. Some  writer  has  said,  sarcastically,  that  language  was 
given  to  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts.  With  Mr.  Blake  the  words 
seemed  the  synonyms  of  hi.s  honest  thoughts,  an  unfolding,  so 
to  speak,  of  the  heart.  He  was  punctual,  methodical,  exact. 
He  wiis  a  kind,  sociable,  s>Tnpathizing  neighbor,  relative,  and 
friend,  obliging  and  useful  according  to  hi.s  means  and  oppor- 
tunities, a  plain,  straightforward,  good  man.  His  ledger  book 
of  life  seemed  so  properly  balanced  that  when  the  time  came 
for  him  to  die,  he  had  nought  to  do  but  to  depart  in  peace. 
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Suddenly  to  many  others,  but  not  so,  apparently,  to  lumselfi 
he  passed  away,  leaving  behind  him  the  lasting  memorial  of  a 
good  name. 

Mr.  Blake  had  a  strong  desire  that  a  monument  should  be 
erected,  in  the  old  burial  ground,  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
ancestor,  William  1^1  ake.  On  pjige  fourteen  of  his  book,  re- 
ferring to  William  and  his  wife  Agnes,  he  says:  —  "Sad  to  relate, 
no  memento  is  to  be  lound  to  tell  the  spot  where  they  repose. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  and  it  seema  no  more  than  an 
aet  of  justice  that  hia  desoendanta  ahould  ai^nopnately  mark 
the  lestuig  place  of  one  who  waa  a  (noneer  to  thia  then  wild 
wUderoeasy  who,  without  doubt,  labored  and  suffered  mueh,  in 
faith  and  hope,  that  his  offspring  m^gfit  enjoy  a  bounteoua  haiv 
wt.'*  Like  the  patriaieh  Jacob,  the  subject  of  this  aketdi 
earaestty  desired  to  be  buried  with  his  f atheia.  His  body  re- 
poses on  the  spot  selected  by  himself — by  the  side  of  his 
revered  ancestora  — the  place  he  so  often  and  so  fondly  visited 
and  where  he  loved  to  iiager. 

A  somewhat  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Blake  may  be  found  in  the  Rrcunai 
vol  zzi,  p.  292. 
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Israel  Thobndikb  was  bom  in  Beveiiyi  Massachusetts,  De« 
oember  2,  1785,  the  son  of  Israel  Thonidike,  who  was  bom  in 
Beverly,  April  30,  1755,  and  of  his  wife,  Anna  (Dodge)  Thom- 
diiie.  *  The  grandfather  of  our  member  was  Andrew  Thomdike, 

who  was  bom  in  Beverly,  November  12,  1716,  and  who  mar- 
ried Aime  Morgan. 

The  father  of  our  member  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants of  New  England,  and  accumulated,  chiefly  in  the  East 
India  and  China  trade,  a  property  of  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  called  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Christopher 
Daniel  Ebeling  died  in  Hambuig  in  1817,  leaving  a  oolleetion  of 
ten  thousand  maps  and  thirty-two  bundled  volumes  lelating 
to  America.  Ifr.  Thomdikoi  learning  that  the  oolleetion  was 
for  sale,  purchased  it  at  a  cost  of  sue  thousand  five  hundred 
doUaiB  and  gave  it  to  Harvard  University. 

The  younger  Israel  Thomdike  was  elected  a  resident  member 
of  this  Society  in  1855.  He  was,  at  least  m  the  later  years  of 
his  life,  a  resident  of  New  York  City.  He  died  March  8,  1867. 
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Frbdebick  Sauion  Peasb,  late  of  Albany^  New  York,  was 
bom  at  Ouiaan,  Comieetieut,  Hay  21,  ISOi^and  died  in  Albany, 
Mardi  22,  1867.  He  was  tbe  eldest  ehild  of  Salmon  Eease,  by 
luB  wife,  Matilda  Huntington,  who  was  a  daugbter  of  tBe  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Huntington,  of  Canaan,  Connecticut.  Rev.  Oalinn 
Pease,  D.D.,  late  President  of  the  Vermont  University,  and 
Rev.  Aaron  G.  Pea.se,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform 
School  at  Waterbur}',  Vermont,  were  brothers  of  Frederick  S, 
Pease.  His  father,  who,  at  the  time  his  oldest  child  was  bom, 
resided  in  Canaan,  afterwards  removed  to  Charlotte,  Vermont. 

Frederick  had  only  a  conmion  school  education,  but  he  im- 
proved his  advanta^  so  well  that  he  had  laid  a  broad  and 
deep  foundation  and  always  delighted  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  His  early  Ufa  gave  promise  of  future  ezoell^ioe, 
which  was  abundantly  realised.  The  amiable  and  studious 
youth  beeame  a  worthy  man,  a  useful  and  active  member  of 
sodety,  bearing  his  burdens  cheefully,  and  performing  his  duties 
faithfully.  In  1836  he  became  connected  with  the  Albany 
Commercial  Bank  as  an  accountant,  and  this  relation  was  con- 
tinued for  more  than  tlurty  years,  and  until  failing  health  obliged 
him  to  retire.  His  resignation  was  accepted  October  31,  1866. 
Of  his  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties,  it  need  only 
be  said,  he  waa  always  at  his  post,  and  enjoyed  the  unlimited 
confidence  of  the  directors  and  officers,  and  the  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

For  several  years  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  to  the  task 
of  collecting  gmealogical  facts  relative  to  those  bearing  his 
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family  These  he  amnged  with  much  earei  and  g^ve  to 

the  puhlie  m  the  pagBB  of  the  New-En^and  Hbtorical  and 
Genealogical  RBonmsR,  for  1849.  To  tlus  work  has  eontribu- 
tkme  were  frequent,  and  he  was  among  the  first  to  reoognize 

the  value  of  the  Society  under  whose  wise  auspices  it  is  pub- 
lished. His  name  was  enrolled  as  a  corresponding  member  in 
1848.  September  18,  1832,  he  married  Miss  Julia  Lawrence, 
daughter  of  William  Lawrence,  Esq.  Having  no  children  of 
his  own,  his  large  heart  went  forth  after  the  young  relatives, 
whom  he  delighted  to  take  under  hLs  care  and  educate  and  fit 
for  the  duties  of  Ufe.  Solitary  enjoyment  of  the  good  thingis 
with  which  God  had  favored  him  was  not  to  his  taste.  Many 
win  ever  bless  his  memory  for  the  affectionate  kindness  shown 
them  in  their  early  yean.  His  social  qualitise  and  land  affeo- 
tiona  aseuied  the  stroQg  attachment  and  ardent  friendship  of 
all  who  knew  him  intunately,  and  were  able  to  appreciate  true 
dignity  of  mind  and  purity  of  heart. 

His  bng  iUness  was  endured  with  ahnost  unexampled  patience 
and  gentleness,  and  thoughtfufaiess  to  others;  and  his  temper 
was  invariably  cheerful  and  hopeful.  His  Christian  courage 
never  forsook  him.  During  the  whole  course  of  his  illness,  he 
was  deeply  sensible  and  appreciative  of  all  kindness  shown  him 
by  his  many  friends.  His  niintl  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  last, 
and  he  himself  arranged  all  his  worldly  affairs  with  his  accus- 
tomed calmness  and  precision.  Thus  lived  imd  died  Frederick 
S.  Pease,  followed  by  kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  memories. 

"Sure  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace.    How  calm  his  exit! 
Night  dews  fall  not  more  calmly  on  the  ground. 
Nor  weaiy,  wwn-out  winds  expire  so  soft" 
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J>£m  DuDisr  ¥mu>  died  in  8todd>riclge,  UaaBBehmtto, 
April  15,  1887,  aged  eighty-five.  He  mm  a  son  of  Oaptaln 

Timothy  Field,  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  Revolution;  was 
bom  in  East  Guilford  (now  Madison,  Connecticut),  May  20, 
1781.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by  Rev.  Dr.  John  Elliott,  the 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  his  father  lived,  entered  at  Yale, 
and  graduated  in  1802.  His  fellow  student  and  room-mate  for 
three  years  in  college  was  Jeremiah  Evarts,  who  has  been  so 
well  known  for  his  labors  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  humanity. 
In  the  same  class  were  several  who  afterwards  became  eminent: 
— Isaac  C.  Bates,  United  States  Soiator  from  Maasachusetts; 
Jjadgfi  Hubbaid,  of  Boston;  WiUiam  Mazwidl,  of  ViigMiia; 
Gommm  Tomiinaon  and  Fond,  of  Oooneetleut;  Junius  Smith, 
famous  in  oonneetion  with  ooean  steam  navigation;  and  Pda- 
tiah  Ferity  a  distinguished  merchant  of  New  Yoik.  More  than 
a  third  of  the  elaas  l)ecame  ministers  of  the  gospel  On  leaving 
college,  he  prosecuted  Us  theological  studies  at  Somen,  Con- 
necticut, under  Rev.  Charles  Backus,  D.D.,  an  eminent  teacher 
and  divine. 

In  September,  1803,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  New 
Haven  Efist  j\3sociation.  April  11,  1804,  he  was  settled  as  pas- 
tor at  Haddam,  Connecticut.  Here  his  labors  were  arduous, 
being  in  an  undivided  township  of  twelve  school  districts,  and 
with  few  carriage  roads;  but  with  every  spot,  family,  and  school 
he  was  soon  familiar.  His  pastoral  duties  were  perfonned  with 
great  conscientiousness  and  fidelity;  his  preaching  was  earnest 
and  tSMxn,  full  of  UDctai  and  power.  Hoe  he  remained 
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until  April,  1818  — just  fourteen  yeem;  and  then  resigned  his 
ehaige  and  spent  the  next  five  months  on  a  missionary  tour  in 
western  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  old  Gonnectieut 
Miarionaiy  Society,  going  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  as 
far  aa  Buffalo.  At  the  latter  place  there  waa  no  house  of  wor- 
ship to  be  found.  On  his  return  he  accepted  a  call  from  the 
Congregational  Cihureh  m  Stockbridge,  Maasacfausettai  and  waa 
installed  pastor  of  this  church,  August  25,  1810.  WHh  tlus 
church  and  society  he  continued  nearly  eighteen  years,  when  he 
resigned,  and  singularly  enough  was  installed  April  11,  1837, 
over  his  old  society  in  Haddam,  just  thirty-three  years  from  his 
ordination  there. 

The  same  year  (1837)  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Williams  College.  In  1844,  the  parish 
which  he  had  served  being  quite  large,  was  divided,  and  he 
took  charge  of  the  new  society  formed  at  Higganum  in  the 
northern  part.  There  he  remained  in  full  dischaige  of  minis- 
terial duty  until  he  had  completed  a  second  teim  of  fourteen 
yean,  seven  over  the  old  church  at  Haddam  and  seven  over  the 
new  church  at  Higganum.  During  his  residence  here,  m  1848, 
he  crossed  the  ocean  with  one  of  his  sons,  and  spent  several 
months  m  Great  Britain  and  Fhmoe.  In  the  spring  of  1851, 
having  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  yidded  to  the  wishes  of 
his  children,  retired  from  public  labor,  and  returned  to  Stock- 
bridge,  where  after  sixteen  years  of  retirement  he  died. 

Dr.  Field  married  in  October,  1803,  Miss  Submit  Dickinson, 
of  Somers.  She  became  the  mother  of  his  ten  children,  and  was 
his  faithful  companion  for  the  space  of  fifty-sevon  years.  David 

D.  ,  the  oldest  son,  was  one  of  the  disting;uish(^d  members  of  the 
New  York  Bar;  Matthew  D.,  a  noted  engineer,  was  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  for  Hampden  County;  Jonathan 

E.  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the  same  Senate,  and  was  once 
chosen  almost  unanunously  its  president;  St^hen  J.  waa  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  Qyrus 
W.  has  a  worid-wide  fame  as  the  originator  of  the  Atlantic 
Te]egnq[>h;  and  Henry  H,  the  youngest  mm,  has  been  editor  of 
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the  New  York  Evangdist.  Two  daughters,  Mrs.  Brewster 
and  Mrs.  Stone,  have  deceased.  Dr.  Field  had  a  natural  taste 
for  historical  and  genealogical  WBeagchaa.  He  publiflhed  ft 
hiatoiy  of  UUddkBBK  Oounty,  Oonneetieat  (in  1819);  a  history  of 
Berkflhiie  Oounty  in  a  Tolume  of  neaily  five  hundred  pagee;  a 
Hiatorieal  Address  at  Ifiddletown,  Ooiineetieut^  fanning  with 
its  Appendix  a  book  of  three  hundred  pages;  a  genealogy  of  the 
Brainard  fan^y  in  Haddam,  a  volume  of  three  hundred  pages. 
A  number  of  his  occasional  sermons  have  been  printed.  He  was 
historian  of  his  college  cla^,  and  in  1862  published  a  minutt* 
account  of  all  its  memberSi  living  and  dead,  with  their  descend- 
ants. 

Dr.  Field  was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  our  Society 
in  18i7»  the  second  year  from  its  oiganiiation. 
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DAiniL  Bbapidi,  a  leaideat  nieaiber  deetod  in 
November  20, 1788,  and  ^ed  in  BoatODi  June  1, 1867.  He  ma 
the  eon  of  Joseph  and  Ifaiy  (Hobbine)  Diaper  and  wm  a  de- 
soendant  in  the  fifth  generatiim  firam  James'  Dr^ier  "the  Pmi- 
tan"  throu^  Danifil'i  of  Dedhanii  Dani^y  and  Joseph.*  James, 
"the  Puritan/'  was  bom  in  Heptonstall,  Yorloahire,  England, 
in  1618,  made  freeman  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  in  1690,  and 
died  in  Roxbury  in  1694.  Daniel  Draper,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  "  was  in  his  early  life  very  poor,  but  by  perseverance  and 
industry  accumulated  a  fortune.  He  first  dealt  in  cattle,  and 
later,  in  the  firm  of  Draper  and  Hudson,  engaged  in  the  sale  of 
West  India,  fruits  and  Mediterranean  products.  Still  later  he 
formed  the  firm  of  Daniel  Draper  and  Sons,  who  were  among 
the  largest  ship-owners  in  Boston,  and  dealers  in  Mediteiianean 
and  South  American  products." 

An  editorial  notice  in  one  of  the  Boston  newspapers  at  the 
time  of  his  death  speaks  of  him  aa  "distinguished  for  enterprise 
and  sagadty  as  a  buainesB  man.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
self-fdianoe  and  freedom  of  thought,  expresskm,  and  aetkm. 
As  a  dtiaoi  he  was  faithfd  to  aU  his  obligations,  in  Ids  friend 
constant,  in  every  domestic  relation  affectionate  and  indulgent. 
Among  uur  oldest  and  most  successful  merchants  he  will  be 
remembered  as  a  striking  example  of  what  intelligent  and  con- 
stant labor  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  His  long  life  has  been 
crowned  with  respect  and  tender  r^rd." 

Mr.  Draper  married,  in  1817,  Baonah  Smitb|  who  died  in 
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1825,  leaving  children,  David  Smith  and  Mary  Robbins.  In 
1826  Mr.  Draper  married  Nancy  C^Afflin,  who  outlived  her 
husband.  Their  children,  besides  one  who  died  in  infanQy, 
were  Julia  £lua  GSlafflin,  Daniel,  William  Ferkiiis,  Ada  iU^gUBta 
ByM,  Qeonge,  and  Wamer  CSafiBin. 
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LnciuB  Haiiudb  Sabqbit,  a  resideiil  member  eleetod  In 
1860^  1VB8  bom  in  Boston,  June  26,  ITSft,  and  cfied  June  2, 1867. 

A  memmr  of  Mr.  Sargent  in  the  RsaiaxBR,  vol.  xzv,  pp.  209-220,  u  re- 
printod  in  "Hemoiit  of  Sevmdi  PocwMnd  Mfwbiw  of  the  Neir>Enf^8nd 
tofieCtaiwaliMiai  Booielar.''  Botloo.  1878L 
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John  Ai^sop  King  was  bora  in  New  York  City,  January  3, 
1788.  He  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Rufus  and  Mary  (Alsop)  King 
iind  a  doscendant  of  John*  King,  who  came  from  Kent,  England, 
about  the  year  1700  and  settled  in  Boston.  Richard'  King 
(1718-1775)  took  part  in  the  expedition  which  captured  the 
fortreas  of  Louisbtiig  in  1745.  Rufiu^  ]BSng  (1755-1827)  mar- 
ried Ifaiy  Alsop  of  New  York  City.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Oontmental  CSoogreaa,  1781-86,  of  the  Omatitutiooal  Convention, 
1787,  and  of  the  United  States  Senate,  1789-96  and  1813-25. 
PtBsident  Washington  appointed  him  Ifinister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Gourt  of  Siunt  James  in  1796,  and  he  hdd  that  position 
until  1804,  and  again  from  1825-1827. 

John  Alri(){)^  I'^iiig,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated 
chiefly  in  England,  at  Harrow  School,  where  he  was  a  school- 
mate of  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  men  who  after- 
wards won  distinction.  Later,  young  King  was  sent  to  finish 
his  schooling  at  Paris.  On  his  return  t^>  New  York  he  studied 
law,  and  waa  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1812  he  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  served  during  the  war 
as  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse.  He  married,  January  3,  1810, 
Mary,  daughter  of  Oomelius  and  Elisabeth  Ebnendorf  Ray,  by 
whom  he  had  three  sons  and  four  daug^iters.  One  of  his  sons, 
John  Alsop  King,  Jr.,  was  for  thirteen  years  president  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society. 

'"Ihe  father,  our  member,  was  eleeted  to  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  1819,  and  was  subsequently  reelected  several 
times,  resigning  his  place  in  the  State  Senate  in  1825  to  ac- 
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company  his  father  to  the  Court  of  Saint  James  as  Secretary  of 
the  Legation,  and  reniaining  in  England  as  Charge  d' Affaires 
when  his  father  was  compelled  on  account  of  ill-health  to  return 
to  America.  In  1849  our  member  was  elected  by  the  Whig  party 
to  Congress,  where  he  opposed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  very 
strongly,  and  advocated  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State;  he  was  also  a  warm  supporter  of  General  Fremont  at  the 
Philadelphia  Convention  of  1856.  In  this  year  he  was  elected 
Govenior  of  the  State  of  New  York,  giving  during  his  teim  of 
office  partieuUur  attentloa  to  educational  mattera  and  to  intenud 
refonna.  He  dedSned  a  renommationi  and  in  1859  retind  to 
private  life;  but  consented,  in  1861,  at  the  uigent  requeat  of 
Govenior  Morgan,  to  leave  his  seclusion  to  lieocftne  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Convention  at  Waatungton. 

**  His  later  yean  were  spent  at  the  Manor  House  in  Jamaica, 
New  York,  which  he  had  occupied  since  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1827.  Here  he  entertained  many  of  the  political  and  literary 
celebrities  of  the  day."  He  spent  much  time  in  beautifying  the 
grounds,  and  many  of  the  fine  old  trees  were  planted  by  him. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  agriculture  as  a 
science,  in  which  he  was  def  ply  mtorosted,  and  in  connection 
with  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts, 
was  one  of  the  most  active  supporters  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Society,  and  the  United  States  Society  of  Pomology. 
He  was  also  pfosident  of  the  New  Yorlc  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Hie  was  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society,  elected 
in  1869.  He  was  always  identified  with  the  prosperity  of  the 
villags  of  Jamaica,  where  he  resided,  and  its  institutions. 

"Governor  King  had  a  fine  open  countenance,  a  commanding 
presence,  a  rich,  sonorous  voice,  graceful  gesticulation,  and  an 
impassioned  earnestness  of  manner  that  seldom  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  hearts  of  his  auditors.  As  a  public  man  he 
seemed  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice;  he  had  a  strong  desire  to 
perform  his  duty.  With  his  love  of  justice  and  of  duty  was 
conjoined  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence,  an  inflexible  integrity, 
a  sincerity  and  frankness  that  rendered  diseumulation  impossible. 
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His  private  life  was  lieautifal  and  attnustim  He  maxiifeflted  in 

his  daily  walk  the  spmt  of  the  Christian  principles  he  professed." 
He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  emi- 
nent in  it6  councils.  He  died  at  Jamaica^  Long  Island,  July  7, 
1867. 


JAMES  CKOSBY 


Jaiodb  Qbosbt,  id  Loodon,  was  a  ooRMpondiog  member  of 
this  Society, deetod  in  im  He  died  July  12, 1S87.  Hem 
modi  inteneted  in  genealogieal  etodieB  and  cooperated  with 
memben  of  this  Society  in  endeavoring  to  traoe  in  the  xeoord* 
offioae  of  Kngland  faeta  pertahiing  to  their  aneestiy.  He  waa 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquariea. 


WILLIAM  TUBNEE  COGGESHALL 


William  Turner  Coggeshall  was  bom  in  Lewiston,  Penn- 
flylvania,  September  6,  1824.  In  1841  he  went  to  Ohio  and  was 
connected  with  the  Cincinmii  Gazette,  and  from  1854  to  1856 
published  TAe  Qmku  of  the  WesL  Fxom  1856  to  1862  he 
was  State  Lifannaa.  At  the  besuuung  of  the  CSvil  War  he 
volunteered  and  was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Denni- 
son  with  the  rank  ol  OoiloiieL  He  vas  detailed  to  perform 
secret  service  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,  and  in  this  duty  toolc 
cold,  which  led  to  diaeaae  of  the  lungs  from  which  he  never 
escaped. 

In  1862  he  bought  the  Springfield  Republic,  but  sold  it  in 
1865  and  took  charge  of  the  Ohw  State  Journal,  published  at 
Columbus.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Cox  in  January, 
1866,  and  in  June  of  that  year  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson,  United  States  Minister  to  Ecuador.  He  accepted  the 
mission,  hoping  that  the  pure  air  of  Quito  might  restore  his 
health,  but  he  died  at  Quito,  August  2,  1867. 

He  published  "Signs  of  the  Times,"  Cincinnati,  1851;  "Easy 
Wanen  and  His  CkmtemporariiBs/'  New  York,  1854;  "Oakshaw 
or  the  Victim  of  Avarice,"  dndnnati,  1855;  ''Home  Hits  and 
Hints,"  New  Yoik,  1860;  "Tbets  and  Ftetiy  of  the  West," 
Golumbus,  1860;  "Stories  of  Frontier  Adventure,"  1863;  ''The 
Joum^  of  Abraham  Lincdhi  as  Hesident-eleet  and  President 
ICartyred,"  1865,  and  contribated  hugely  to  periodical  literature. 

Mr.  Coggeshall  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
Society  in  1862. 
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Jaiiu  Wabbam  Gboosb  died  at  S|iringfield,  BlaarachuBetta, 
August  5,  1867,  aged  seventy-four.  He  was  of  the  East  Long- 
meadow  family  of  that  name,  and  was  bom  in  Blandford,  Hamp- 
den County,  Massachusetts,  August  22,  1793. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1818,  taught  school  in  hia 
younger  days  and  established  himself  early  as  a  lawyer  in  Spring- 
field, whore  he  resided  more  than  half  a  century.  He  soon  be- 
came a  recognized  leader  of  the  local  Democratic  party;  filled 
various  offices;  was  one  of  the  Selectmen  of  the  town,  County 
Commissioner,  and  Trial  Justice  of  Springfield  under  the  old 
r^ime  which  immediately  preceded  the  establishment  of  the 
pfesent  poliee  court.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  re- 
tired from  busmesB  and  took  no  part  in  public  affaais.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  ICamic  fratemity.  He  manjed»  August  12, 
1849,  Ann  Jeannette,  the  eldest  child  of  Hon.  Harvey  and  Hannah 
Oiapin,  of  Springfield;  no  issue. 

Mr.  Crooks  became  a  resident  member  of  the  Society  in  1857. 


JONATHAN  PIERCE 


JoNATBAN  PiSRGB  died  ih  GbdseBy  BfaaBachunttfii  Aqguat  6, 
1887.  He  was  hom  in  Boeton,  October  18,  1809.  His  latlier, 
Jonathiin,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  February  2, 
1745;  was  by  trade  a  bladosmith,  settled  m  Newport,  Rhode 

Island,  where  he  was  married,  December  28,  1766,  to  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  by  whom  he  had  two  cliildren;  both  died  in  infancy. 
He  was  commissioned  captain  of  an  artillery  company  at  Warren, 
Rhode  Island,  by  the  British  government.  He  afterwards,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  entered  the  Army  of  the  Revolu- 
tion as  a  captain  under  Lafayette,  and  was  at  the  battles  of 
Yorktown  and  Brandywine.  Through  the  residue  of  his  life 
he  was  much  in  the  employ  of  the  government,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  decease  was  engaged  at  the  Navy  Yard,  in  Chariestown, 
where  he  had  for  semal  years  held  the  post  of  armorer,  having 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all.  Ws  wife,  Elisabeth,  died  in 
Boston,  May  21, 1806.  He  was  again  married,  in  1809,  to  ISn, 
Lydia  FttmcoB,  widow  of  Shnon  Francis,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  Jonathan,  our  member,  and  Joshua  Hawkes,  bom  July 
29,  1812.  Jonathan,  senior,  died  in  GharlestowD,  September  2, 
1825,  aged  eighty  years  and  seven  months. 

The  maternal  grjuidtaiher  of  Jonathan  Pierce,  Jr.,  Adam 
Hawkes  of  Saugus,  was  married  to  Hannah  Newhall,  of  Saugus, 
and  died  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  immediately  after 
returning  home  from  Halifax  prison.  The  widow  was  left  with 
two  sons  and  six  daughters,  ail  quite  young.  She  died  in  Bos- 
ton in  the  siunmer  of  1826,  aged  eighty-one  years.  Of  their 
sons,  John  Hawkes  settled  in  Chester,  Vermcnt,  and  Adam 
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Hawkes  in  South  Reading.  Of  their  daughters,  Hannah  mar- 
ried Davis  Wliitman,  of  Boston;  Lydia  was  the  mother  of  our 
member;  Mary  married  I.  Bartlett;  Susan  married  H.  Lambert; 
Sarah  married  L.  Whiting;  Rebecca  married  John  Sweetser,  of 
South  Reading.  The  mother  of  Jonathan,  by  her  first  husband 
had  three  childran,  Lu^  S.,  wife  of  Rev.  Charles  Cleaveland; 
SimoiL  FnBmg  a  fendent  of  South  Boston,  who  died  Februaiy, 
1854;  Nathaniel  FranciB.  The  mother  of  Jonathan  died  m  Bee- 
ton,  July  28, 183^  aged  oxty-three  yean  and  dgbt  numtha. 

When  Jonathan  waa  a  child  of  eighteen  months  his  parents 
moved  to  Bunker  Hill,  CSiarlestown;  at  fourteen  yeare  of  age  he 
was  apprenticed  to  J.  K  i>Vothingham,  of  Gharlestown.  The 
business  not  agreeing  with  his  health,  at  fifteen  he  went  ap- 
prentice to  Daniel  Adams,  pump  and  blockmaker,  at  the  head 
of  India  wharf,  Boston,  where  his  half-brother,  Nathtuiiel  Francis, 
served  his  time;  at  eighteen,  he  went  to  sea,  in  the  brig  "Clio," 
of  Boston,  Captain  Aaron  Williams,  of  Salem,  master.  They 
sailed  from  Boston,  May  18,  1827,  bound  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Valparaiso,  Callao,  and  all  the  trading  ports  in  California,  and 
returned  after  an  absence  of  twenty-eiz  months.  He  continued 
to  follow  the  sea  for  some  years,  but  in  April,  1834^  in  com- 
pany with  Lemuel  Hazen,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  he  engaged  in 
busnoesB,  continuing  with  Mr.  Haaen  until  the  spring  of  1841, 
after  whidi  time  he  engaged  akme  m  the  pump  and  bloekmaking 
busmess,  at  23  Commercial  street. 

Ha  manied,  October  26,  1835,  in  Boston,  Eluabeth  Bany 

*     

Leavitt^  who  was  bom  in  Wdroester,  December  25, 1817,  daughter 
of  Ghaties  Leavitt  and  RoeannapStratton  Leavitt,  his  wife. 

Jonathan  Pierce  had  five  children  —  Jonathan,  bom  August 
26,  1836;  Abby  Farmer,  bom  September  27,  1838;  William 
Henry,  bom  April  28,  1841 ;  Joshua  Franklin,  bom  and  died  in 
1848;  Ehzabeth  Leavitt,  bom  October  22,  1849. 

In  1855,  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  representative  in  the  Ivcgislaturp, 
from  ward  one.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Mechanics 
Charitable  Association  in  1841.  He  became  a  resident  member 
of  this  Sodety  in  1858. 


DAVID  BRYANT 


Datid  Bbyant,  of  BoBton,  died  whUe  on  a  viAt  to  hb  ftiends 
in  Vtimat,  Maasachiisetts,  September  24,  1867,  aged  sixty-eix. 
He  was  bom  in  Bradfotd,  New  Hampshiie,  January  6,  1801. 

His  father,  Benaiah  Bryant,  was  bom  in  Plaistow,  New  Hamp- 
shire, December  16,  1772,  residing  there  as  brickmaker  imd 
cooper  till  17S9.  He  then  removed  to  Bradford,  following  the 
occupations  of  farmer  and  mechanic  in  the  latter  town  until 
1843,  when  he  removed  to  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death,  October  1,  1845.  The  mother  of  David, 
Mary  (Cresey)  Bryant,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hampshire, 
August  6,  1776,  removed  with  her  father  to  Bradford  in  1779. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  resided  with  her  son  David, 
in  Boeton,  where  ahe  died  August  22,  1862,  aged  eighty-six 
yean.  David  Biyant,  father  of  Benaiah,  and  grandfather  of 
David,  was  bom  in  Flaistow  m  1741;  he  was  entrusted  by  the 
authorities  with  money  to  pay  the  letuniing  soldiers  of  the 
Bevdntion,  a  eonsiderofale  amount  of  which  |iecame  worthless 
in  his  hands.  Fhebe  (Bartlett)  Bryant,  his  widow,  bom  m 
Flaistow,  in  1745,  died  in  her  native  town  In  1840,  aged  ninety-five. 

Daniel  Cresey,  maternal  grandfather  of  our  member,  was  bom 
in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  in  1731;  resided  there  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  old  French  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  continued  honorably  through  that 
war  until  its  clcme.  He  subsequently  settled  in  what  is  now 
SaJem,  New  Hampshire,  as  a  farmer.  In  1779,  he  removed  to 
Bradford,  New  Hampshire,  being  the  third  settler  in  the  town, 
where  he  died  m  1817,  aged  eighty-siz  yeaia. 
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David  Bryant  resided  in  his  native  town  till  the  year  1821, 
when  he  located  in  Quincy,  Msfisachusetts,  whue  he  was  a  short 
time  engacsed  as  a  carpenter.  In  1823,  he  removed  to  BostoDi 
where  he  puKsued  the  avoeataooe  oC  earpenter  and  builder  up 
to  1840;  after  that  date  he  was  an  arehiteet,  eurvi^r,  and  en- 
perintendent  of  building.  On  Deoember  9,  1828,  he  married 
Nan^  Haidwick  (bom  hi  Qfjonssy,  November  8, 1799),  daughter 
of  Peter  and  Mary  (Peek)  Hardwiek.  In  181^  he  remodelled 
the  interior  of  the  Old  Province  House  in  Boston,  built  in  1679. 

Mr.  Bryant  was  quite  fond  of  music,  and  made  a  large  col- 
section  of  singing  books,  some  of  which  are  of  early  date.  He 
was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  choir  of  Bulfinch 
Streot  Church.  He  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society 
in  1858. 


CHAELES  GREELT  LORING 


GBAsm  Qbult  LoBDfGf  a  raident  xnember,  died  in  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  October  8,  1867,  aged  eevoity-three.  He  was  a 

son  of  Hon.  Caleb  Loring,  and  was  bom  in  Boston,  May  2,  1794. 
He  entered  the  Latin  School  in  1804,  received  a  Franklin  raedal, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1812,  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  Latin  oration.  He  read  law  with  Hon.  Charles 
Jackson  and  Hon.  Samuel  Hubbard,  and  soon  took  a  high 
stand  in  his  profession.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public 
by  his  fidelity  to  the  intereete  oi  his  clients.  Acting  on  the 
pfinciples  which  were  the  mainspTings  of  his  conduct,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  so  many  clients  were  led  to  thinlc  that  no  other 
anoh  eounaeUor  could  be  found  aa  he,  or  that  courts  and  the 
juriee  before  wbom  he  pnustiaed  wero  alwaya  anxious  to  hear 
Mr.  Loiang's  ingenuous  appeal  before  deciding  where  the  ri^t 
of  the  contest  by.  More  than  once  the  luj^iest  positions  in 
Hassachuaetta  judicature  were  uiged  upon  him;  but  he  found 
the  post  of  pnvate  counsellor  and  independent  advocate  more 
suited  to  his  tastes  and  objeets  in  life.  Few  names,  it  is  appre- 
hended, are  to  be  more  carefully  and  gratefully  cherished  by 
Massachusetts  lawjx^rs  than  Mi-.  Loring's.  He  belonged  to  the 
honest  and  conscientious  ministers  of  the  law,  "and  a  more 
stedfast,  thorough,  and  never-failing  upholder  of  legal  int^- 
rity  and  legal  honor,  as  well  as  of  prof  clonal  respect  and  ju- 
dicial dignity,"  says  another,  "we  believe  the  annals  of  the  Bar 
cannot  exhibit."  He  withdrew  from  the  profession  of  the  law 
about  the  year  1857»  and  became  aetuaiy  of  the  Massachusetts 
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Hospital  Life  Insuraoce  Companyj  which  position  he  held  until 

his  decease. 

He  represented  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  the  State  Senate  in 
1862,  the  only  political  office  he  ever  held.  Higher  political 
diBtinction  would  have  been  awarded  him  had  he  been  willing 
to  enter  ihe  avena  of  public  life.  He  was  proeident  of  the  Suf- 
folk Whig  oommittee^  and  abo  proending  officer  of  the  Webster 
Whig  Club.  In  his  younger  days  he  oonunanded  the  New 
Ti^gi«>"<<  QuazdBy  and  he  succeeded  Mr.  Everett  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Union  Ghib,  an  organisation  of  whieh  he  was  the 
first  vioe-presidait.  He  was  ever  ready  to  meet  the  claims  of 
society  upon  his  time  and  attention,  and  to  employ  his  great 
talents  in  makuig  himself  useful  to  the  public. 

His  influence  Wii8  great  and  commanding.  He  was  always 
prompt  to  use  pen  or  tongue  in  behalf  of  great  principles  that 
concerned  the  community  or  the  nation.  His  speeches  in 
Faneuil  Hall  on  various  occasions  evinced  his  true  patriotism; 
and  his  eloquence  in  behalf  of  loyalty  and  an  unyielding  fidelity 
to  the  right,  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  On  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Edward  Everett, 
he  paid  a  worthy  and  feelmg  tribute  to  his  friend.  When 
Abraham  Unootn  fell,  he  did  justioe  to  the  memory  off  the 
fallen  Pnndent  ui  heartfelt  words  that  no  studied  eulogy  oould 
have  eareelled.  He  contributed  to  the  literature  off  the  war 
some  of  the  most  able  papem  that  appeared;  treating  with  power 
and  cogency  questioDs  off  great  hnportanoe  bearing  upon  our 
foreign  relatioiis  as  well  as  our  home  policy,  on  sueh  subjects 
as  "Our  Neutral  Relations,"  "The  Alabama  Osama,"  and 
**  Reconstructions." 

Mr.  Loring  drafted  the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  Mercantile 
Library'  iVssociation,  and  his  able  address  on  "The  Relations  of 
the  Bar  to  Society"  was  delivered  before  that  institution.  He 
delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  town  authori- 
ties of  Boston  in  1821,  and  on  various  occasions  has  spoken 
before  literary  associations.  He  was  identified  with  the  West 
CSiurch  in  Boston,  where  for  fifteen  yesrs  he  was  the  true  and 
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faithful  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school.  His  religious, 
moral,  and  social  qualities  were  preeminent.  As  an  earnest 
upholder  aod  promoter  of  educational  and  literary  institutions, 
as  an  vsweaiied  donor  of  public  charity,  as  a  cultivated  and 
eourteoua  member  of  the  social  oirale,  aa  an  outopokeOi  brave, 
and  good  man,  he  iviU  be  long  lemembenKl. 

Ifr.  Loring  manied,  SaaA,  in  1818,  Uibb  Amie  Fierce  Biaoe,  of 
Iiitohfiflld,  Oonneoftieat  8he  died  in  1836^  and  in  1810  be 
manied  Maiy  Anne,  daugtiter  of  Hon.  Samuel  Pntnam,  a  jua- 
tioe  of  the  Supreme  Judidal  Oourt  of  MaasaehiiBette.  fflie  died 
in  1845,  and  he  married,  in  1^,  Mn.  Oondia  (Amory)  God- 
daid,  daughter  of  Francis  Amory  and  widow  of  George  A. 
Goddard.  She  sxurvived  him.  By  his  first  marriiigc,  Mr.  Loring 
had  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  all  of  whom  survived  him. 
By  his  last  marriage  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy. 

He  became  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1850. 
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Henrt  Rice  died  in  Marlborougli,  MasBachusetts,  October  15, 
1807,  aged  eighty-one.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth 
^enemtioii  from  Edmund  Rice  (who  settled  in  Sudbuiyi  MasBA- 
chusettBr  1889;  ramoved  to  Matlboioui^,  and  died  May  3, 1863), 
through  Joeeph,  CSaleb,  Jabei,  and  Noah  Bioe.  Noah  Rioe  was 
bom  September  10,  1751,  and  mairied  for  hia  aecood  wife, 
Hannah  Oo\e  nk  Palfrey,  who  was  the  mother  of  our  member* 
Noah  Rioe  died  in  Mariborough,  Oetober  1, 1820. 

Henry  Rice  was  bom  in  Marlborough,  January  15,  1786.  Hfr 
came  to  Boston  when  he  was  a  young  man,  and  by  his  ability 
and  diligent  attention  to  business  soon  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  city.  In  1846,  he  retired  from  active 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  after  that  carried  on  the  business  of 
a  stock  and  real-estate  broker.  He  was  for  several  years  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  City  Council,  and  was 
comiected  with  the  govmment  of  many  of  our  charitable 
institutions. 

He  married  February  28,  1818,  Maria,  daughter  of  Geoige 
Bunougjbs,  of  Boston,  by  whom  he  had  six  ehildxen — Anna 
Maria,  bom  Januaiy  10, 1817;  married  CShariea  Austin  CSoolidge, 
in  1843.  Bfr,  Coolidge  died  in  1847,  and  his  widow  mairied,  in 
1852,  John  Godfrey  NeO.  Henry,  bom  July  24, 1818;  married 
in  1851,  Angelica  Talcott,  widow  of  ^William  J.  FOwell,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Devens,  of  Chariestown.  Louisa,  bora  Jan- 
uary 1,  1820;  married  Edward  C.  Weed,  of  Boston,  in  1S49. 
George  E.,  bom  July  10,  1822  (Harvard  College  1842).  William 
T.,  bom  April  16,  1828.  Mary  H.  P.,  boni  June  19,  1833.  (See 
«  Rice  FamUy,"  by  A.  H.  Ward,  page  235,  etc.) 

Mr.  Kice  was  made  a  resident  member  of  the  Society  in  1855. 


JOHN  ALBION  ANDBBW 


John  Albion  Andrew,  war  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
president  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  Soeiety, 
died  in  Boston,  Oetober  ao,  1867.  He  was  of  the  fifth  genenip 
(ion  from  Robert  Andrew  of  Rovdey,  or  Boxford,  Massachusetts. 
Jonathan,  his  father,  a  native  of  Salem,  Maasaehusetts,  settled 
at  Windham,  Maine,  where,  at  the  a^e  of  thuty-five,  he  was 
married  to  Nancy  Gteen  Pierce.  Theh*  son,  John  Allnon  An- 
drew, was  bom  m  Windham,  May  1,  1818.  He  was  prepared 
for  college  and  entered  Bowdoin  College,  one  term  in  advance, 
in  his  sixteenth  year,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1837.  He  then 
became  a  student  at  law  in  Boston,  and  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  instructor,  Henry  H.  Fuller,  Esq.  Having  closed 
thi.s  connection  he  entered  the  office  of  Theophilus  P.  Chandler. 

Asido  from  his  standing  i\s  a  lawyer,  he  became  at  the  outset 
of  his  career  an  antislavery  man,  and  for  twenty  years  ran 
against  the  popukur  current  with  a  party  having  no  hope  of 
immediate  success.  He  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
early  histoiy  of  the  Republican  party.  On  January  6, 1861,  he 
was  inaugurated  Gkuvemor  of  liaasaehusetts,  and  whfle  serving 
m  this  office  carried  the  State  through  a  most  fearful  conffict, 
involving  myriads  of  men  and  millions  of  money,  and  bring^ 
forth  from  him  messages  of  electric  power,  fervid  addresses  to 
the  people,  words  of  support  to  the  govenunent,  rapid  enlist- 
ment and  equipment  of  volunteer  troops  in  large  numbers, 
conferences  with  the  loyal  governors,  sage  counsel  in  camji, 
quick  decision  in  cabinet,  and  administrative  activity  seldom 
equalled;  inspiring  hope,  repelling  insolence,  and  holding  the 
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Commonwealth  in  its  true  position.  His  own  unquenchable  fire 
surged  in  the  hearts  of  brave  men  on  the  ensiinguined  field, 
who  fought  as  if  he  stood  at  their  side,  cheeringi  praising,  and 
sustaining  them. 

Amid  all  this  pressure  of  military  affairs,  he  was  devoted  to 
the  civil  affairs  of  his  State  during  his  occupancy  of  tlie  posi- 
tion of  governor.  The  interests  of  education,  Uterature,  science, 
and  religion  claimed  his  att^tun  to  a  degree  and  with  a  celer- 
ity that  made  him  ubiquitous,  and  on  retiring  from  the  eoGecih 
ikvB  chair  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law  and  eame  at  once 
into  the  Iront  line  ol  his  profession.  As  an  orator  his  sl^le 
was  ornate  and  fonaUe.  His  addresses  were  instinet  with 
poetic  fire  and  a  glow  ol  eloquence  spontaneous  to  the  man  and 
the  ooeaoon. 

He  was  mairied  December  24^  1818,  to  Elisa  Jones  Henngr,  of 
Hingham,  lAassachusetts,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  and  two 

daughters;  his  son  John  Forrester  Andrew,  bom  November  26, 

1850,  died  May  30,  1895,  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Governor 
Andrew  was  a  life  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in  1863. 

A  much  fuller  memoir  of  Governor  Andiew,  with  a  portnit,  may  be  found 
in  the  Riqutbb,  voL  xxiii,  pp.  1-12. 


ISAAC  MoCONIHB 


Isaac  McConihe,  a  corresponding  member  elected  in  1848, 
died  at  Troy,  New  York,  November  1,  1867.  He  was  bom  in 
Merrimack,  New  Hampshire,  August  22,  1787.  His  grandpar- 
ents,  John  McConihe  and  Samuel  Campbell,  moved  hom  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  to  Londondeny  County,  Ireland,  in  1678, 
because  the  Presbyterian  seet,  to  which  they  bdoaged,  was  per- 
seeuted.  From  there  they  came  to  America.  John  McCdnihe, 
the  fother  of  Isaac,  removed  with  his  parents,  in  1751,  firam 
Londonderry  to  Menhnack,  New  Hampshire.  The  mother  of 
Isaac  was  Sarah  Campbell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Canii)bc'll. 

Isaac  McConihe  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Academy  of 
Mount  Vernon,  and  the  Academy  in  Atkinson,  New  Hampshire. 
When  twenty-one  years  old,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College,  and 
graduated  in  1812,  having  won  some  of  the  highest  honors 
during  his  collogiate  course.  Ho  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classics,  and  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors.  He  defrayed  the  principal  expenses  in- 
curred wliile  obtaining  his  education  by  teaching  school,  and 
was  at  one  time  preceptor  of  Chesterfield  Academy,  New  Hamp> 
shire.  Soon  after  leaving  college  he  commenced  the  study  of 
law  with  the  hte  Stephen  Ross,  of  Troy,  New  York.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1815,  and  foimed  a  partnership  with 
Mr.  Boss.  More  than  half  a  century  he  practised  law,  and  was 
noted  for  ability  and  integrity.  At  the  time  of  his  decease  he 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  Bar  of  Rensselaer  County.  The 
health  of  Mr.  McConihe  failing  in  1818,  he  travelled  nearly  two 
years  through  all  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States. 
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During  his  travels,  he  fonned  the  aequaintanoe  of  Heniy  Clay, 
and  many  other  diel^nguished  men. 

He  was  married  April  10,  1826,  to  Sarah  S.  Strong,  daughter 

of  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  of  Amherst,  Miissachusetts,  grand- 
daughter of  Hon.  Simeon  Strong,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State. 

In  1828  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Rensselaer  County.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of 
the  American  Statistical  Association;  corresponding  member  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society;  member  of  the  American 
Aasociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  held  many 
other  podtioiia  of  honor  and  truat 

Daring  the  oowae  of  the  Jiidge'a  long  and  diatmguiahed 
eaveer  he  waa  an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  and 
was  connected  with  various  educational  and  literary  matitutaona. 
He  waa  laytl  to  hia  country,  and  m  the  late  conflict  with  the 
South  sent  three  aona  into  the  army,  and  c(mtrihuted  materially 
to  sustain  its  institutions  and  preserve  the  Union.  Fld^ty, 
promptness,  and  poUteness  characterized  him  in  all  business 
transactions.  He  was  a  practical,  common  sense  business  man, 
and  had  a  social  and  genial  manner  which  won  him  friends 
among  all  classes  of  people.  As  a  citizen  he  was  associated 
with  and  supported  all  philanthropic  and  laudable  enterprises. 
As  a  member  of  a  Christian  church,  he  was  exemplary  and 
consistent,  contributing  Uberally  to  all  religious  institutions. 
Though  the  burden  of  eighty  yeaia  pressed  upon  him,  he  waa 
youQg  in  heart,  and  loved  to  be  aumnmded  by  young  people 
to  idiom  he  waa  always  a  friend. 

A  fulkr  mMnoir  of  Jndfl*  lCflOoiitb»  nuty  be  Iminid  ia  tlie  RaoianB,  voL 


REUBEN  HTDE  WALWORTH 


RsuBBN  Htdb  Walvobih  died  in  SantogSy  New  York, 
November  21,  1867.  He  was  bom  at  Bomb,  Ooniieetieuty 
October  26^  1788;  third  eon  ol  Benjamin  Walworth  and  Apphia 
Hyde^^ardell,  of  Hooeick. 

In  February,  1793,  he  removed  with  bis  lather'a  fanooly  to  the 
town  of  Hoofliefc,  New  York.  He  was  brought  up  a  fanner 
until  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  no  advantages  of  education 
but  such  iis  could  Ix'  obtained  by  the  ordinary  public  schools 
of  the  day.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  himself  a  teacher  of 
a  village  school,  during  the  winter  months. 

In  the  summer  after  he  had  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  incapacitated  him  for  a  long 
time  from  working  on  a  farm,  and  changed  the  whole  course  of 
his  life.  As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  immediate  effect 
of  this  accident,  he  went  into  a  country  store  for  a  short  time 
as  a  olerk.  While  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  attorney 
in  the  neig^boifaood.  He  then  deteimined  to  oiveroome  the 
obstades  of  a  defective  educataoQi  and  to  prepare  bhnaelf  for 
the  l^gal  profeanon.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  Gourt  of  Cknnmon  Fleas.  In  oooneetion  with 
ttr.  John  Pahner,  he  commenoed  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Plattsboiigh.  Two  yeara  later  he  was  appointed  by  Qoveraor 
Tompkins  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  County  of  Clinton,  and 
a  master  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  was  appointed  circuit 
judge  in  the  spring  of  1823. 

He  married,  January  16,  1812,  Maria  Ketchum  Averill,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Nathan  Averill,  of  Plattsbuigh.  By  thid 
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marriage  there  were  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Mrs.  Maria 
K.  Walworth  died  in  Saratoga,  April  24,  1847.  Mr.  Walworth 
married  April  16,  1851,  Mrs.  Sarah  Ellen  Smith-Hardin,  widow 
of  Colonel  John  J.  Hardin,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois.  By  thb 
marriage  there  was  one  son,  who  died  in  infancy. 

Mr.  Walworth  was  aid  to  Major  General  l|iooei8|  in  the  service 
of  the  United  StateSi  at  the  ioYBsiaii  ci  Flattshmgh  by  the 
British  aimy,  m  September,  1814^  and  in  the  battles  of  the  6th 
and  the  11th  of  September,  he  was  acting  as  adjutant^general. 
In  1821  he  was  elected  to  the  CoDgrcss  of  the  United  States. 
He  held  the  o£Bee  of  circuit  judge  for  five  yean,  and  then  re- 
ceived his  appointment  April  72, 1828,  as  chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  more  than  twenty  years 
when  the  court  was  abolished  by  the  new  constitution  in  1848. 

Chancellor  Walworth  was  a  man  of  great  benevolence,  liberal 
of  his  means  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  others,  bestowing 
generously  for  moral  and  religious  purposes.  He  was  one  of 
the  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  member  of  numer- 
ous religious,  literary,  and  other  institutions.  He  was  made  a 
corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in  1857  and  honorary 
member  in  1865.  Besides  his  legal  publications,  he  was  the 
compiler  of  the  Hyde  Genealogy,  in  two  laige  octavo  volumes 
of  nearly  fif tew  hundred  pages,  in  which  he  traces  the  famUy 
from  its  first  aitival  in  this  country  down  to  the  date  of  publi- 
cation (1864),  in  both  the  male  and  female  lines. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Chancellor  Walworth  may  be  fovmd  in  the  Bamnwiy 
voL  ndii,  pp.  08-100. 


WILLIAM  POWELL  MASON 


William  Powell  Mason  was  bom  December  9,  1791,  in 
Franklin  place,  Boston,  and  was  christened  William  Powell 
after  his  mother's  father.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  Hon. 
Jonathan  Mason,  deaoon  of  the  Old  South  Church.  He  fitted 
for  coHqbb  with  Rev.  Thomas  IVentlBB  (Harvard  OoUegB  1776), 
of  Medfield,  MasBachusettSy  and  entered  Harvaid  Univmty, 
where  he  graduated  m  1811,  in  the  chos  with  Hon.  Edward 
Everett,  Rev.  N.  Frothingliam,  D.D.,  Edward  Reynolds,  M.D., 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  AHen,  of  Northborough. 

He  was  a  regular  attendwit  m  early  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Ellery  Channrng's  church,  in  Federal  street,  and  was  a  Unita- 
rian in  his  religious  belief.  He  studied  law  in  the  ofiic(3  of  Judge 
Charles  Jackson,  and  commenced  practice  as  the  partner  of 
Hon.  William  Sullivan,  and  was  reporter  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  from  1816  to  1830.  His  Reports,  in  five  vol- 
ifmes,  comprise  many  important  decisions  by  Judge  Story. 
Mr.  Loring,  in  his  "Hundred  Boston  Orators,"  says  of  these 
volumes:  "They  will  honorably  class,  for  learning  and  daily 
practice,  with  the  ablest  reports  of  Great  Britain."  In  1827  he 
delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration  before  the  city  authoritieB 
of  Boston.  He  was  a  representative  from  Boston  to  the  Qeneral 
Court  of  Maasachuaetta,  from  Ifay,  1828,  to  May,  1831. 

His  broths,  Jonathan  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  thus  writes 
ooooeming  him  —  "Of  his  charaeter,  as  a  son  and  a  brother, 
I  can  testify.  Of  warm  and  impulsive  feeHings,  his  bearing  and 
intentions  were  universally  honorable  and  eorrect,  and  his 
manners  always  courteous."  He  was  married  October  24,  1831, 
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to  MiflB  Hannah  Rogers,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Dennison 
Rogers,  and  sister  of  Hon.  Henry  B.  Rogers,  by  whom  he  bad 
one  daughter  and  two  sons.  He  was  admittod  a  leeident  mem- 
ber <^  this  Sodety  June  24, 1845,  and  died  December  4,  1867, 
aged  nearly  sevent^Nsiz  years,  leaving  one  son  and  one  dau^ter 
bsridss  his  widow* 


STBPHBN  HINOT  WELD 


Si'fHJBN  MiDiOT  Wau>i  a  resldeiit  member,  eleotod  in  1847» 
was  bom  in  Boston,  September  20,  1806^  being  the  eon  of  WD- 
iiam  Gordon  and  HannAh  (liinot)  Wdd.  For  a  short  time  alter 
hie  birth  his  family  lived  in  Bozbuiy,  and  afterwards  in  Lan- 
easter,  Maasaebusetts,  where  he  attended  a  sehool  Icept  by  George 
B.  Emerson.  He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1822.  Doting 
his  first  year  there  he  was  President's  Freshman.  He  was  not  a 
high  scholar,  because  he  did  so  mucli  else  besides  the  work  of 
the  reciUition  room.  He  was  a  strong,  well-built  man,  capable 
of  much  physical  endurance,  with  high  elastic  spirits,  energetic, 
resolute,  and  persevering. 

Upon  his  graduation  in  1826  he  decided  to  become  a  teacher. 
He  was  first  employed  as  an  assistant  teacher  at  Mr.  Green's 
school  in  Jamaica  Plain,  but  in  1827  he  established  a  boarding 
school  of  his  own  in  the  same  village,  and  kept  this  sc  hool  unin- 
terruptedly for  thirty  years.  It  achieved  a  marked  success^ 
and  had  a  high  reputation  throughout  the  oountiy.  More  than 
a  thousand  boys  during  the  whole  period,  eame  to  him  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from  such  distant  places  as 
Cuba,  Smyrna,  Yucatan,  and  Hezioo.  They  made  tiieir  home 
with  him  and  were  under  his  personal  care.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  his  scholars  was,  that  while  he  preserved  strict 
discipline  in  the  school  room  and  enforced  a  constant  applica- 
tion to  study,  and  was  thorough  and  systematic  in  his  teaching, 
he  treated  them  in  his  house  a.s  members  of  his  family.  That  he 
impressed  himself  strongly  upon  the  boys  under  his  charge 
camiot  be  doubted.  His  influence  was  entirely  beneficial,  and 
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as  his  life  waa  manly  and  truthful,  so  he  inculcated  in  them  the 
duty  of  leading  manly  and  truthful  lives.  He  sought  to  turn 
the  enthusiastic  current  of  their  young  eq;)irits  into  useful  and 
vigorous  channels. 

During  the  years  of  hard  labor  as  a  teacher  he  was  fortunate 
to  earn  a  substantial  pecuniary  reward.  This  he  invested  in 
land  in  Jamaica  Plain,  which  was  then  of  little  value,  atkl  sold 
at  a  handsome  profit  ae  the  popuhituiii  of  the  town  inereaaed. 
As  this  increase  was  rapid  tiie  profits  were  considerable.  In 
1852^  he  was  a  member  of  the  (Sovemor's  OounciL  In 
1858  he  was  eleeted  Fkesident  of  the  Metropolitan  Haihoad 
Gompany,  an  office  which  he  resigned  in  1860.  In  1858  he  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  abo  one  of  the  Oveneers  of  Har- 
vard College.  In  1864  he  was  chosen  a  Presidential  Elector. 
This  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  his  public  ofllces,  but  he  rendered 
many  valuable  services  as  a  patriotic  citizen  during  the  Civil 
War.  Of  a  conciliatory  temperament  he  had  ho[X'ci  till  the 
last  moment  that  the  conflict  might  be  averted,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out  he  devoted  all  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  of  his 
nature  to  the  support  of  the  government.  His  age  incapacitated 
him  for  military  service  and  he  held  no  public  ofhce  where  his 
efforts  would  render  him  conspicuous,  but  in  the  faithful  per^ 
fonnance  of  his  duties  as  a  private  citiien  he  had  not  perhaps 
his  equal  in  the  Commonwealth.  His  missioii  seemed  to  be  to 
encourage  and  inspire  his  neighbors  and  fellow-eitiaens  to  con- 
fidence  on  their  own  part,  and  to  an  active  and  zealous  coopera- 
tion in  eveiy  movement  towards  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war.  He  approved  of  the  detenninalion  of  his  eldest  eon  to 
enter  the  army.  He  got  up  a  meeting  to  raise  recruits,  and  gave 
his  time  and  money  to  perform  all  the  burdens  thrown  upon 
his  town.  He  wa^s  not  satisfied  till  he  had  done  all  in  his  power. 
The  officers  of  his  towTi  called  upon  him  constantly  for  help  in 
performing  their  labors,  and  thus  his  name  was  honorably 
mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  war  by  the  citizens,  with  those  of 
the  soldiers,  living  and  dead,  who  bad  performed  faithful  patri- 
otic service. 
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He  was  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  Harvard  College.  He 
did  much  to  encourjigc  the  study  of  the  Gi-eek  language.  He 
favored  the  policy  of  taking  the  election  of  the  overseers  from 
the  Legislature,  and  giving  it  to  the  body  of  the  alumm.  He 
was  elected  by  the  alumni  a  member  of  their  committee  to  pro- 
vide a  suitaUe  memorial  at  Gambridge)  to  the  graduates  of  the 
college  who  had  fallen  in  the  war.  There  were  many  aUe  and 
influential  meii  upon  the  committee,  but  the  eaoceeB  of  thb  en- 
terpriae  was  due  laigely  to  the  vigorous  and  mspiring  oooduet 
of  Ifr.  Weld,  aeeording  to  the  public  testunooy  of  hia  eoUeagues. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  lus  active  work,  while  in  the  poosessioin 
apparently  of  the  soundest  health,  that  Mr.  Weld  was  suddenly 
stricken  down.  While  in  Boston  on  the  evening  of  December 
5,  1867,  to  hear  one  of  Charles  Dickens's  readings,  he  caught  a 
severe  cold,  while  seated  in  the  hall,  which  in  a  day  or  two 
developed  into  an  attack  of  pneumonia,  of  which  he  died,  on 
the  thirteenth  of  the  same  month,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

His  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  New  England 
and  were  located  originally  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts — of 
which  Jamaica  Plain  is  a  part  and  for  seven  generations 
occupied  the  same  estate.  The  first  was  Joseph  Weld,  who 
came  from  England  in  1633,  a  brother  of  Thomas  Weld,  the 
first  pastor  of  the  first  Church  in  Rozbuiy.  The  second  was 
John.  Hie  third  was  Joseph.  The  fourth  was  Joseph,  son  of 
Joseph.  Tbe  fifth  was  Eleaaer,  whose  death  occurred  in  1804, 
a  graduate  of  Harvatd  College  in  1756;  and  the  sixth  was  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  the  father  of  Stephen  Minot. 

Mr.  Weld  was  married  twice;  first,  to  Sarah  B.  Balch,  daughter 
of  Joseph  Balch,  of  Roxbury,  who  died  September  7,  1854; 
second,  to  Georgianna  Hallett,  daughter  of  George  Hallett.  By 
the  first  marriage  he  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  survived 
him,  and  by  the  second  marriage  he  had  two  children,  one  of 
whom  died  soon  after  the  father.  The  second  wife,  who  de- 
voted herself  to  the  care  of  her  husband  during  his  last  illness, 
was  attacked  by  the  same  fatal  disease,  and  survived  him  only 
a  week.  Qneof  his  biographem  says, ''It  is  too  much  to  expect 
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that  the  name  and  memory  of  a  private  citizen  like  Mr.  Weld 
will  be  remembered  long  by  the  general  public  .  .  .  but  the 
relatives  and  fiiends  to  whose  happiness  his  genial  manners  and 
wann  sympathies  contributed  so  much,  the  men  whom  he 
trained  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  the  patrons  and  promoters  of 
charitable  and  patriotie  entearprises  who  were  always  glad  to 
enlist  his  active  eneigies  in  their  behalf,  and  the  graduates  of 
the  Umvmty  at  Cambridge,  who  will  ever  regard  hun  as  one 
of  their  real  benefactors."  these  will  chflrish  his  name  and  mem- 
ory  while  life  lasts. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Weld,  from  which  much  of  this  sketch  is  drawn, 
may  be  found  in  the  Raowm,  voL  xxii,  pp.  881-7. 


HENRY  HARBAUGH 


HiMBT  Habbauob  died  in  Mercersbeig,  Pemi^lvBiiia,  Decem- 
ber 28«  1867,  aged  fifty.  He  was  bom  near  Wayneebwg,  County 

of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  October  28,  1817.  His  great^jrand- 
father  came  to  this  country  from  Switzerland  in  the  year  1736. 
His  father  was  a  fanner,  and  Henrj'  worked  on  the  farm  till  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  then  went  to  Ohio,  and  while  there 
alternately  labored,  taught  school,  and  studied  in  an  academy. 
In  1849,  when  about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  went  to 
Mercersberg,  in  his  native  county,  and  pursued  his  studies  in 
Marshall  College  and  the  Theological  Semmary  till  the  fall  of 
1843,  when  he  was  licensed  and  ordained,  and  became  pastor 
of  the  Qennan  Reformed  Ooogreg^tkm  ip  Lewiabeig,  Union 
Cknmtyi  on  the  xi^t  bank  of  the  west  bfaneh  of  the  Sueque* 
hanna»  eight  miles  above  Northumberland. 

About  seven  yean  after  this,  namely,  in  April,  1850,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  First  German  Reformed  Congregation  in  Lancaster, 
Femisylvania,  where  he  offidated  until  October,  1800,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Saint  John's  Reformed  Church 
in  Lebanon,  Lebanon  County,  Pennsylvania.  In  October,  1863, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Synod  of  the  German  Reformed  Church 
Professor  of  Systematic  and  Practical  Theology  in  the  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  Mercersberg,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  upon 
his  duties  January  1,  1864.  He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Divinity  from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1860. 

Dr.  Harbaugh  wrote  many  works,  principally  of  a  devotional^ 
practically  theological,  and  Christian  biographical  character, 
among  which  are:  "The  Heavenly  Home,"  "The  Birds  of  the 
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Bible"  (illustrated),  "Life  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Schlatter,"  "The 
Fathers  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Europe  and  America," 
"The  True  Glory  of  Woman,"  "Poems,  Hymns,  and  Chanta," 
"The  CMd's  Gatechism,"  " Christological  Theolpgy."  These 
books  have  been  extensively  read  and  received  a  popular  sup- 
port He  was  made  a  eoiresponding  member  of  the  Society  in 
1856. 


ALBERT  GORTON  GREENE 


Albert  Gorton  Greene,  who  \vu.s  chosen  a  corresponding 
member  of  this  Society  in  1845,  was  bom  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  February'  10,  1802,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January 
3,  1868.  Mr.  Greene  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Samuel  Gorton 
and  John  Greene,  the  founders  of  Wan\ick,  Rhode  Island.  He 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  the  class  of  1820,  and  while 
yet  in  collegB  gave  evidenoe  of  genius  of  do  oommoii  orderi  and 
of  unusual  taste  for  poetiy  and  general  Uteratuie.  At  the  early 
age  of  sixteen  he  wrote  "Old  Grimes^'*  which  for  pathos,  quaint 
humor,- and  abounding  charity,  has  become  a  classie  in  American 
letters.  On  leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  the  late  John  Whipple,  Esq.  In  1824  he  married 
Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Clifford,  and  sister  of  ex- 
Governor  John  H.  Clifford,  of  Ma,ssachusetts.  By  her  he  iuid 
four  daughters,  three  of  whom  survived  him.  Mrs.  Greene  died 
in  January,  1865. 

In  June,  1832,  Mr.  Greene  was  chosen  Clerk  of  the  City  Council 
of  Providence  and  continued  in  that  office  till  February,  1867. 
He  also  held  the  oiSice  of  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court  until 
1857,  when  he  resigned,  and  the  next  year  he  was  elected  judge 
of  that  court.  This  office  he  was  compelled,  by  failing  healthy 
to  resign  m  Mareb,  1867.  For  thirty^five  years  he  held  varioas 
offices  in  the  dty  government  of  Providence.  During  this  long 
career  of  public  service,  his  urbani^  of  manners,  his  strict  sense 
of  justice,  and  his  luminous  decisions  on  difficult  pointe  of  law, 
together  with  his  laige  literary  culture,  made  him  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  in  the  l^al  fraternity  of  Rhode  Island.  Judge 
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Cxeem  drew  the  school  bill  of  Rhode  lBlaiid»  on  wbaxh  the  whole 
Bystem  ol  public  instruetioii  m  that  State  now  rests,  and  which 
has  attained  an  enviable  notoriety  thiom^ut  the  country. 

His  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts  and  of  history  was  very 
eztensve.  Bk  libnury  was  a  vast  coUeetaon  of  literary  curiosi- 
ties, and  it  was  especially  complete  in  American  and  English 
poetry.  It  contained  eighteen  thousand  bound  vuluiiies  and 
pamphlets,  some  of  them  of  rare  excellence,  enough  for  two 
thousand  volumes.  His  taste  for  historical  investigations  led 
him  to  devote  much  of  his  time,  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life^  to  the  interests  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  venerable  John  Howland,  in  1854,  Judge 
Greene  was  elected  president  of  that  society,  and  he  held  that 
poeiticii  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  He  removed  to  COeveland, 
Ohio,  in  1867,  to  reside  with  his  youngest  daughter,  intendmg 
to  make  that  his  future  home,  but  sudden  death  soon  tenmnated 
all  his  earthy  plans. 

Judge  Greene  wrote  several  baUads  wtaxh  have  obtamed  some 
cGstinction.  ''Old  Grimes,"  his  eariiest,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned, and  this  was  followed  by  the  "  Baron's  Last  Banquet," 
and  "To  the  Weathercock  on  our  Steeple."  "The  Yankee 
Training,"  into  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  weave  every  truly 
Yankee  phrase  that  he  could  gather,  he  sometimes  read  to  his 
more  intimate  friends,  who  think  it  his  best  production,  but 
he  never  allowed  it  to  be  published* 

A  ^S^Mj  fdler  mBmoir  of  Jndfe  QiMne  nay  be  loaicl  in  tbe  RaoiaxBB, 
VOL  m,  p.  388. 
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Cbarlbb  Oopfin  Jewett  was  a  son  of  the  ReY.  Paul  and 

Eleanor  Masury  (Pimchard)  Jewett,  and  of  the  seventh  genera- 
tion in  descent  fruin  Kthvard  Jewett,  who  died  in  1616.  The 
line  of  descent  was  a&  follows — Edward'  and  Mary  (Taylor); 
William';  Captain  Joseph',  bora  in  Bradford,  County  of  York, 
England,  settled  in  Rowley,  Miissachusetts,  in  1639,  had  wife, 
Ruth  (Wood) ;  Joshua*  and  Mary  (Todd) ;  Paul*  and  Jane  (Pay- 
8on) ;  Rev.  Paul",  as  above.  Charles  Coffin  Jewett  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  Brown  University  in  1835.  His  intention  on  leaving 
college  was  to  prepare  himself  for  the  Christian  ministiy,  but 
having  a  decided  taste  for  oriental  research,  he  f onned  oonqne- 
hensive  platts  for  extended  travels  with  a  view  to  the  thorough 
study  of  Asiatic  literatures  and  religions,  especially  those  of 
Palestine.  He  was  unexpectedly  dekyed  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  plan  by  the  misdirection  of  a  letter,  and  that  appar- 
ently slight  circumstance  detennined  his  subsequent  course,  and 
gave  complexion  to  all  his  after  life. 

While  pursuing  his  theological  covirse  at  Andovor,  his  taste 
for  bibliographical  studies  pointed  him  out  as  the  pro{)er  person 
to  arrange  the  library  of  the  Theological  Seniinar}'  in  that  place. 
He  assisted  Mr.  0.  A.  Taylor  in  pre^jarinc:  a  catalogue  of  the 
library.  It  was  of  a  highly  valuable  character,  and  the  success 
of  that  efTort  led  to  his  appointment  as  the  librarian  of  Brown 
University.  Laigc  additions  to  that  library  were  soon  to  be  made, 
and  Mr.  Jewett  went  to  Europe  and  was  absent  about  two  years 
and  a  half,  not  only  to  select  books  for  the  library,  but  to  study 
the  French,  German,  and  Italian  languages  and  the  bibiiograph- 
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ical  plans  for  arranging  and  cataloguing  libraries,  which  had 
been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  France  and  Germany. 
On  his  return,  he  prepared  for  the  press  a  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  Brown  University,  which  was  published  in  1843,  and  it  was  so 
original  and  intrinsically  valuable,  that  it  at  once  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  the  bibliographers  of  this  coimtry.  lie  held  the 
position  of  college  librarian  from  1841  to  1848,  and  for  most  of 
that  period  he  was  also  Professor  of  Modem  Languages  and 
Literature. 

When  the  munificent  donatioii  of  Mr.  James  Smithson,  of 
E2ng)and,  was  received  in  this  countiy,  it  was  at  first  detennined 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  ereation  of  a  publie  library  at  Washing- 
ton, which  should  be  worthy  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Jewett  was  appointed  the  librarian  of  that  institution.  The 
regents  of  the  SmithsGiiian  fund,  however,  afterwards  gave  it 
another  direction,  but  Mr.  Jewett  had  the  charge  of  the  library 
long  enough  to  establish  a  correspondence  with  all  the  leading 
libraries  in  the  United  States,  and  to  collect  nmch  valuable 
information  upon  the  subject.  At  liis  mstance,  a  convention  of 
librarians  was  called,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  for 
the  purpose  of  dovising  the  lx\st  method  of  accomplishing  the 
difficult  task  of  forming,  arranging,  and  cataloguing  laige  public 
libraries. 

Mr.  Jewett's  release  from  his  duties  as  librarian  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Listitution,  in  consequence  of  the  ehange  in  the  policy 
pursued,  was  synchronous  with  the  formation  of  the  public 
library  of  Boston*  The  hirge  donation  of  Mr.  Bates,  of  London, 
for  the  creation  of  that  library,  made  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  best  bibliographical  skill  to  select  and  arrange  it  for  the 
public  use.  Mr.  Jewett  was  chosen  for  this  important  post,  and 
he  entered  with  great  seal  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  library  building  in  Boylston  street,  in  1858, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  library  by  the  City 
Council,  on  the  unanimous  reconmiendation  of  the  trustees. 
Mr.  Jewett  prepared  and  published  two  large  volumes,  contain- 
ing catalogues  of  the  books  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  haUs, 
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whieh  inll  long  remain  lemaikable  monuments  of  his  industry, 
aeholsiBhip,  and  executive  ability. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  also  a  devoted  Christian.  For  several  years 
he  was  senior  warden  of  Christ  Church  in  Quincy,  His  pastor 
says:  "All  his  learning,  wisdom,  and  strength  were  devoted  to 
his  beloved  Saviour.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divinity  of 
our  Lord,  and  all  the  doctrines  of  grace;"  and  his  pastor  asks, 
"Who  has  forgotten  the  noble  stand  that  he  took,  almost  un- 
aided, a^sainst  the  attempt  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab- 
bath, by  opening  the  public  library  on  the  Lord's  Day?" 

Mr.  Jewett  married  Biliss  Kebecca  Greene  Raskins,  the  only 
daughter  of  Rali^i  Haalrins  of  Rozbury,  by  whom  he  had  thne 
ehUdien,  two  dang)literBy  and  one  son.  His  wife  and  ehildien 
survived  him.  Mr.  Jewett  was  bom  in  Lebanon,  Maine,  August 
I2f  1S16,  and  died  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  January  9, 
1868.  He  was  eleeted  a  resident  member  of  tlus  Society  in  186& 
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.  Amo0  Bean,  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  bom  in  Bainard, 
Vemumt^  Januaiy  16,  1803,  and  cBed  m  Albany,  January  26, 
1868.  He  waa  elected  a  eoneapoDding  member  of  thia  Sodety 
in  1860.  He  waa  the  eldest  of  four  chOdren,  and  was  the  son  of 

Nathaniel  and  Rhoda  (Hammond)  Dean.  Nathaniel  Dean  was 
born  in  Ilardwick,  MassachuBetts,  April  11,  1767,  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  emigrated  with  his  father  to  Barnard.  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  he  married  Rhoda  Hammond,  who  was  bom  in  New 
Bedford,  Ma.'^achiL'^tt?,  April  27,  1770.  In  1778  she  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Woodstock,  Vermont. 

The  name  Dean  seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  was  origi- 
nally apeUed  Dene  or  Den.  It  was  afterwarda  changed  to  Deane, 
pedi^M  through  the  mingling  of  the  Noiman  with  the  Saxon 
language.  It  meana  "Valley."  It  ia  first  metwith  in  hiatoryin 
the  time  cf  Edward  the  Confessor.  Tn  the  sixteenth  and  seren- 
teenth  oenturies,  there  are  found  four  men  of  note  bearing  ^taa 
name — Henry  Dene,  Archlnahop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor under  Henry  VII ;  Sir  Ridiaid  Deane,  Mayor  of  London  in 
1629;  Admiral  and  Major  General  Deane,  in  1663;  and  Sur  An- 
thony Deane,  who  was  Comptroller  of  the  Navy  from  1666  to 
1668.  The  first  trace  of  the  name  in  this  country  occm^  in 
1621,  when  Stephen  Deane  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  the  "For- 
tune" (Register,  Vol.  iii,  p.  378).  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  later, 
John  and  Walter  Deane,  brothers,  emigrated  to  America  from 
Chard,  Somersetshire,  England,  and  settled  in  Taunton,  Maasar 
cbusetts.   Amos  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Walter  Deane. 

Froleesor  Dean's  advantages  for  education  in  his  earlier  yean 
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were  very  limited;  but  in  1825,  he  entered  the  fl»iior  daas  in 

Union  College  and  graduated  the  next  year  with  the  second 
honor  of  the  class.  He  went  immediately  to  Albany,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  his  uncle,  the  Hon.  Jabez  D. 
Hammond,  author  of  the  "  Political  History  of  New  York."  In 
May,  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts.  In  1833, 
he  assisted  in  founding  "The  Young  Men's  i\ssociation  of  the 
Gty  of  Albany,"  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  first  two  years  he  was  its  president.  In 
1838  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Albany  Medical  Ck)llegef 
and  for  twenty  years  he  filled  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurifiprudenoe. 
September  14,  1842,  be  married  MIbb  E.  Joanna  Desm,  of  Uz* 
bridge,  Maseachuaette.  In  April,  1843,  be  united  with  tbe 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  always  after  maintained  a  oonsistent 
Christian  character.  In  1851,  be  aided  m  establishing  the  Al- 
bany Law  School,  and  until  bis  death  was  one  of  its  active 
managers.  In  1855  be  was  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Iowa. 

Professor  Dean  was  remarkable  for  his  industry,  and  was 
quite  distinguished  as  an  author.  He  published  a  work  on 
Phrenology,  a  "Manual  of  Law,"  a  treatise  on  the  "Philos- 
ophy of  Human  Lifo,"  and  a  work  on  "Medical  Jurisprudence." 
But  the  great  work  of  his  life,  he  did  not  live  to  see  in  print. 
For  more  than  twenty-five  years  he  labored  six  hours,  neariy 
every  week  day,  on  a  "History  of  Civilization,"  in  seven  vol- 
umes of  five  hundred  pages  each.  He  had  recently  rewritten 
tbe  first  volume  and  carefully  revised  tbe  entire  work,  so  that 
be  left  it  ready  for  publication. 

Frofeesor  Bean  left  a  widow  and  four  cbildroi,  vii:  Amos 
Hammond,  Frederick  Augustine,  Josepbkie  Davis,  and  Joanna 
Armsby. 
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Samubl  Sbwall  was  bom  in  Bfarblehead,  Massachusetts, 
June  1,  1785,  and  died  at  Burlington,  Massachusetts,  February 
18, 1868,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  a|^.  Mr.  Sewall  descended 
from  a  very  honorable  ancestry.   He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  the 

Hon.  Samuel  Sewnll,  LL.D.,  who  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  iMassachusetts.  Chief  Justice  Sewall  wa.s  the 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Sewall.  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph 
Sewall  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  SewaU,  who  was  horn  in 
Bishop  Stoke,  Hants,  Engljmd,  March  28,  1652,  imd  died  in 
Boston,  January  1,  1729-30|  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  also,  for  several  years,  was  Chief  Justice  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  Chief  Justice  Sewall  was  the  son  of  Heniy  Sewall, 
who  was  bom  in  England,  removed  to  this  country,  and  was 
one  of  the  eariiest  settlers  of  Newbury,  Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  SewaU,  the  subject  of  the  present  sketcht 
graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  class  of  1801  He  studied  di- 
vinity at  Cambridge,  was  ordained  Deacon  m  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  New  York,  and  officiated  in  that  church  about  one 
year.  He  finally  renounced  his  connection  with  that  church, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Bur- 
lington, April  13,  1814.  Mr.  Sewall  left  the  Episcopal  Church 
becauije  he  could  not  adhere  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and 
when  he  was  ordained  at  Burlington  his  theological  views  w^ere 
indefinite  and  undetermined,  but  during  the  latter  half  of  his 
ministiy  he  became  decidedly  evangelical,  and  he  always  had  a 
large  share  of  that  charity  for  others  which  "  hopeth  all  things." 

Mr.  Sewall  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  Burlington  twenty- 
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eight  years.  He  was  dismissed  from  his  pa.storal  charge  in 
1842.  lie  afterwards  supplied  the  church  in  North  Wobura 
six  years.  He  preached  his  last  sermon  in  CarUsle,  August  11, 
1867,  and  performed  his  last  public  service  December  19,  1867, 
at  the  ordination  of  his  successor  in  Burlington,  Rev.  Mr.  Hud- 
son, when  he  offered  the  ordaining  prayer.  Mrs.  Sewall  died 
about  eight  yeans  before  her  husband.  They  had  three  children, 
a  son,  Samuel,  and  two  daughteiB. 

Father  Sewall,  as  he  was  for  many  years  deferentially  called, 
was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  of  affable  and  accomplished 
manners,  and  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  which  con- 
nected the  active  habits  of  the  present  generatioii  with  the  quiet 
habits  of  the  past.  He  was  a  man  of  great  oonscientbusness, 
and  of  remaikably  conostent  deportment.  He  was  distinguished 
as  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  eocMasties]  history  of  New 
England,  and  his  judgment  upon  any  point  in  the  polity  of  the 
Congregational  churches  w;is  entitled  to  great  respect.  He  pre- 
pared and  published  in  the  "American  Quarterly  Register"  for 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  several  articles  relating  to  the  ministers 
and  churches  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  which  indicate  great 
breadth  of  research  and  accuracy  of  statement.  But  the  most 
elaborate  Uterary  work  of  his  life  is  a  "History  of  Wobum," 
which  he  lived  to  complete,  but  did  not  live  to  see  published. 
It  will  long  remain  a  monument  of  indefatigable  labor,  and 
may  be  depended  upon  for  its  correctness.  (See  RiGBsraB^ 
VoL  xxii,  p.  483.) 

Mr.  Sewall  was  one  of  the  eailieBt  members  of  this  Society, 
having  been  elected  a  conespocMUng  member,  June  12, 1845. 

A  somewhat  fuller  memoir  from  which  this  artids  18  OODideimd  owy  bft 
found  in  the  Rbqistbb,  vol.  zxiii,  pp.  214,  215. 
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EoBBBT  HooPBR  Vas  bom  in  Marblehead,  Ifassachusetts, 
November  16,  1790,  and  died  in  Bceton,  March  5,  1868.  He 
was  the  son  of  Captain  Robert  and  Mary  (Glover)  Hooper,  and 
grandson  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Ingalls)  Hooper,  families  who 

resided  in  Marblehead,  affluent,  and  highly  esteemed  by  their 
fellow  citizens  for  their  public  spirit  and  benevolence.  Mary 
Hooper,  the  mother  of  Robert,  was  the  daughter  of  General 
John  Glover  and  Hannah  Gale,  his  wife.  General  Glover  was 
bom  m  Salem  in  1732,  and  died  in  1797.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  American  Revolution. 

Robert  Hooper  was  prepared  for  college  at  Atkinson  Academy, 
New  Hampflhire,  at  that  time  under  the  care  of  Preceptor  Vosei 
a  gentieman  of  hig^  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  teacher.  Mr. 
Hooper  entered  Harvard  University,  and  was  graduated  in 
1811.  His  dasB  was  enunent  for  talents,  and  many  of  its  memr 
ben  ui  after  life  reached  great  distmction.  Among  them  were 
Edward  Everett,  Nathaniel  L.  Frothingham,  D J).,  Ciharles  P. 
Curtis,  Ebeneser  Lane,  of  Ohio,  and  Edward  Rq^olds,  M.D., 
of  Boston.  After  graduation  Mr.  Hooper  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law,  under  the  tuition  of  the  Hon.  Ralph  H.  French,  of 
Salem,  and  was  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Bar,  when  he 
concluded  to  follow  the  mercantile  profession,  which  he  com- 
menced at  Marblehead.  Under  the  patronage  and  influence  of 
his  father,  who  was  largely  engaged  in  commerce,  he  soon  be- 
came a  prosperous  ship-owner.  In  October,  1816,  he  married 
Miss  Caroline  Latham,  an  English  lady,  bom  in  London,  who 
was  then  residing  in  Rozbury. 
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About  (he  year  1820,  Mr.  Hooper  went  out  to  Batavia  as 

master  of  the  ship  "Ganges,"  having  previously  made  two  or 
three  voyages  to  foreign  ports  as  supercargo;  in  which  capacity 
he  qualified  liimself  to  take  command  of  a  merchantman.  He 
visited  several  cities  in  Europe,  and  established  a  valuable 
correspondence  with  banking-houses  abroad  while  pursuing  his 
travels.  On  his  return  he  resumed  his  business,  which  he  car- 
ried on  in  Marblehead  for  several  years,  and  m  1825  or  1826  was 
choeen  preeident  of  the  Marblehead  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  a  flowtor  of  MaasachuBetts  for  the  Gounty 
of  EsBex* 

Mr.  Hooper  removed  with  his  family  from  Marblehead  to 
Boston  about  the  year  1835,  and  in  1840  was  choeen  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Boston  in  the  Legidatuie  of  MaaBaofausetts. 
He  occupied  a  store  on  Oommerdal  wharf,  until  his  retirement 
from  commercial  busmees  in  which  he  had  been  fortunate  and 
successful.  He  was  chosen  treasurer  of  the  Great  Falls  Manu- 
facturing Comptmy,  New  Hampshire,  in  1853,  and  resigned  this 
office  in  1857.  For  twenty  years  he  was  president  of  the  Old 
Boston  Bank.  In  1832  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Flospital,  and  in  1853  its  president, 
an  office  which  he  held  till  his  retirement  from  active  life  in 
1863  —  a  service  of  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  much  respected  by  the  commimity  for  his 
scnqnilous,  unbending  integrity,  and  endeared  to  his  friends  by 
his  courteous  and  unassuming  address.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
peraonal  ai^jearance;  taB  in  stature,  dignified  in  demeanor,  of 
pleasing  countenance  and  in  manner  sedate  and  deliberative. 
There  was  nothing  trifling  or  thoug^tlesB  in  his  conversation; 
but  he  was  always  cheerful,  and  the  temperament  of  his  mind 
calm  and  umfonn. 

He  left  three  children  at  his  decease:  Caroline  L.  Thacher, 
widow  of  Samuel  C.  Thacher,  Esq.,  of  Boston;  Mary  Glover, 
wife  of  Richard  Lewis,  of  England;  and  Robert  Hooper,  mer- 
chant, of  Boston.  Two  of  his  sons  died  at  mature  age,  viz: 
John,  bom  January  25,  1831,  and  deceased  February  7,  1866, 
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having  been  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  in  1863;  and 
Henry  Oxnard,  bom  October  20,  1834,  and  died  October  29, 
1859. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  New-England  Historic 
Genealogical  Society,  Janiiar}',  18BS,  a  short  time  before  his 
decease.  In  him  we  lose  an  honored  member,  and  a  man  of 
great  public  spirit.  To  the  worth  of  a  gentleman  so  much 
beloved  and  esteemed,  and  a  merchant  of  such  high  rank,  no  • 
remarks  could  be  made  by  the  author  raote  af^priate  than  ws 
find  in  the  vote  passed  by  the  Massaehusetts  General  Hospital, 
on  thedeath  of  their  Fkesident.  He  is  there  deseribed  as  a  man 
«of  uncommon  individuality  of  character  and  manner,  of  sin- 
gular probity  of  mind  and  mdependenoe  of  thought,  of  laigs 
and  cultivatod  capacity;  faithful  and  sagadons  in  all  his  trusts, 
most  honorable  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  affectionate  and 
tender  in  his  social  relations." 

Tfaii  memoir  is  ooodenwd  from  u  utide  in  the  Rsoibtsr,  voL  xxii,  p.  288. 


JOEL  HARTBT  LINSLET 


JoBL  Harvky  Linsley  was  the  son  of  Joel  Linsley.  Joel 
was  bom  at  Brauford,  Ooimectieut,  February,  1756,  aad  Levioa 
OUberti  his  wife,  was  boni  in  Woodatock,  Ooiiiieetiettt»  Deoem- 
ber  28,  1768.  Joel  Liiisl^  having  gone  to  Vermont  to  survey 
lands,  settled  in  Oomwall.  In  1794  he  was  representative  in 
the  State  Legislature;  in  1796  a  member  of  the  oommittee  to 
reviae  the  laws;  in  1802  he  waa  appointed  presiding  Judge  of 
the  County  Courts,  a  position  which  be  retained  for  twelve 
years.    He  died  in  1819.    His  wife  Levina  died  May  11,  1843. 

Joel  Harvey  Linsley  was  bom  at  Cornwall,  Vcnuont,  July  16, 
1790;  prepared  for  college  with  Rev.  Jedediah  Hashnell,  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  C'omwall,  and  at  the  academy, 
Middlebur)',  Vermont;  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Middle- 
bury  College  in  the  autumn  of  1807,  and  graduated  in  1811, 
He  entered  the  law  office  of  David  Edmund,  Esq.,  in  Vergennes, 
Vermont,  April,  1812.  He  was  tutor  in  Middlebury  College  two 
yeais  and  a  half.  In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  and  went 
into  partnership  with  Peter  Starr,  Esq.,  of  Middlebury.  The 
law  as  a  profession  was  not  his  first  cboioe.  He  however  con- 
tinued the  practice  ci  it  until  1822,  when  the  doubts  and  fears 
which  had  hedged  up  his  way  had  been  gradually  removed. 

Having  for  some  time  pursued  the  stud^  of  theology  in  pri- 
vate, he  was  in  June,  1822,  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Addison 
County  Association  of  Vermont.  He  went  immediately  to 
Andover  ami  attended  lectures  at  the  Scminarj'  until  September, 
the  close  of  the  sununer  term  of  that  year  (1822).   He  received 
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before  leaving  Aiidover,  a  commission  from  the  South  Carolina 
Domestic  Missionary  Society.  He  left  Middlcbury,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1822,  on  horseback,  and  traveled  by  l:md  to  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  On  arriving  (in  December),  he  accepted  tem- 
porary agency  for  the  Synod  of  vSouth  Carolina  and  Gemn^ 
which  led  him  to  explore  those  two  States.  In  the  spring  of 
the  year  1823,  he  was  for  several  months  a  C&ty  Missionary  in 
ChariestoD.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  letumed  to  Veimont. 
Febmaiy  2S,  1824,  he  was  ordained  and  installed  paator  of  the 
South  Church,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  was  dismisBed  from 
tiiat  ehaige  in  1832,  and  en  Deoemher  5>  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  instaUed  pastor  of  the  Flsrk  Street  dnirdi,  Boston. 

In  March,  1834,  his  voioe  failing,  he  went  to  St  Augustine, 
Florida,  and  returned  on  horseback  from  that  place  to  Boston, 
in  the  spring  of  1835.  With  only  partial  relief,  and  despairing 
of  future  recovery,  he  resigned,  and  was  dismissed  September 
25,  1835,  having  previously  accepted  the  presidency  of  Marietta 
College,  Ohio,  then  recently  incorporated.  After  spending  more 
than  a  year  at  the  East  in  raising  funds  for  the  institution,  he 
was  inaugurated  July  25,  1838.  His  connection  with  this  insti- 
tution was  dissolved  in  the  winter  of  1845.  He  then  spent  two 
years  in  an  agency  for  the  Society  in  Aid  of  Western  Colkges, 
making  his  home  in  New  Ymk  City.  December  8, 1847,  he  was 
instaUed  pastor  of  the  Second  Oongrog^tional  Church  in  Green- 
wich, Cknmecticut. 

Wlule  at  Hartford,  Dr.  Linsley  published,' in  1828,  a  volume 
of  sermons  addressed  to  the  Middle  Aged.  He  also  published 
"  An  Inaugural  Address  as  President  of  marietta  CSollege  "  (1828) ; 
"A  Historical  Discourse  on  Entering  the  New  Church,  Green- 
wich;" a  discourse  on  the  150th  aimiversary  of  said  church; 
and  in  1859  a  sennon  in  Park  Street  Church,  in  comiection  with 
two  other  ex-pastors  of  that  church,  published  in  the  "Memorial 
Volume." 

Dr.  Linsley's  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  widow  of 
a  clergyman,  who  survived  him.  He  died  at  Greenwich,  March 
22,  1868.  He  wss  elected  a  ooneaponding  member  of  this 
Society  in  1847. 


LANGFORD  WHIPPLE  LOBINO 


Lanofobd  Whutus  Lorino  was  bom  in  Bostan,  February  23, 
1826,  the  son  of  William  and  Sibyl  (Goodrich)  Loring.  He  was 
a  descendant  in  the  ninth  generation  from  Deacon  Thomaai* 
Loringi  who  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Dorchester  in 
1634.  The  line  of  descent  includes  John',  of  Hull,  who  came 
from  England  with  his  father,  Isaac*,  WilUam*,  Isaac^,  William", 
Isaac^,  William*',  Laneford  Whipjjle.^ 

The  early  days  of  Liuigford  were  cinj)loyed  in  a  mercantile 
house  in  Boston.  The  newspajK-rs  of  the  day  record  that  in 
1839  the  MjiKsachu.setts  Humane  iSociety  awarded  five  dollars  to 
Laiigford  Whipple  Loring  (then  a  lad  of  fourteen  years),  for 
saving  the  lives  of  two  boys  who  had  fallen  through  the  ice. 
"He  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  and  having  a  fond- 
ness for  the  practice  of  medicine  he  studied  the  principles  of 
homeopathy  and  was  occupied  for  several  years  in  that  pursuit. 
His  health  being  in  the  decline,  he  was  employed  as  supereaigo 
in  a  commercial  enterprise  on  the  western  coast  of  A&ica.  He 
finsHy  stopped  at  Anamabo,  where  is  a  British  fort  under  a  gov- 
ernor and  a  small  native  garrison,  a  place  abounding  in  palm 
oil,  ivory,  and  grain.  He  resumed  there  the  homeopathic 
practice,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  a  fever  peculiar  to  that 
climate,  he  was  successful  in  the  recovery  of  several  natives. 
By  frequent  exposure  he  contiucled  the  same  disease  and  died 
April  2,  18G8.  By  his  geniality  and  kindness  of  heart  he  was 
greatly  esteemed." 

He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  ISociety  in  1858. 
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KiLBT  Page  waa  bom  m  Bosfcon,  Febniaiy  3,  1707.  The 
court  on  Hanover  street,  now  known  at  Wedey  Flaoei  waa  for^ 
merly  a  part  of  the  garden  attached  to  the  honae  where  Mr. 
Page  was  bom.  He  waa  the  aizth  aon  of  Tliomaa  Pbgs  and 
Sarah  Cogswell,  daughter  of  John  Cogswell,  of  Ipswich.  Thomas 
Page  waa  the  son  of  Edward  Page  and  Sarah  Kilby  Page,  and 
Edward  was  one  of  three  brothers  who  emigrated  from  England 
to  this  country  in  1740. 

Kilby  Page  was  married  October  30,  1832,  to  Rebecca,  sec- 
ond daughter  of  the  Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  of  Groton,  Massachu- 
setts. They  had  four  children,  namely:  Sarah  Ann,  born  May 
30,  1834,  died  May  8,  1861;  Kilby,  bom  May  2,  1836;  Samuel 
Dana,  bom  April  30,  1839,  died  November  18,  1842;  and  Francis 
Dana,  bom  February  10,  1844,  died  June  18,  1849.  Kilby 
Page,  Jr.,  waa  martied,  June  18,  1866,  to  Anna  Catharine  Han- 
cock, and  waa  a  merchant  in  Boston. 

ffilby  Page,  Sr.,  resided  in  Boston  until  1842,  when  he  built 
a  house  in  Jamaica  Plam,  and  removed  thither.  In  the  early 
part  of  hia  business  life  he  dealt  in  paper  hangings,  but  gave 
up  that  business  soon  alter  his  removal  to  Jamaica  Plain.  He 
then  engaged  in  commereial  enterprises,  especially  in  the 
building  of  ships;  but  about  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
foreseeing  the  commercial  troubles  which  would  grow  out  of 
that  contest,  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  shipping  business. 
From  that  time  he  retired  from  all  active  business,  beyond  the 
care  of  his  property,  and  died  April  24,  1868,  afjed  seventy-one 
years.  He  was  elected  a  residen  member  of  this  iSociety  in  1862. 


ISEA£L  WAI^URTON  PUTNAM 


Israel  Warburton  Putnam,  of  Middleborough,  Massachu- 
setts, a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society,  died  in  that  town, 
May  3,  1868.   He  was  bora  in  Daiivers,  November  24,  1786. 
He  was  the  son  of  Eleazar  and  Sarah  (Fuller)  Putnam.  His 
father  was  a  descendant  of  John  Putnam,  who  came  early  to 
Salem,  and  his  mother  descended  from  Samuel  Fuller  of  the 
Mayflower  company,  thus  blending  in  his  veins  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  Plymouth  and  Mawaehusetts  colonies.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  besought  his  father  to  allow  him  to  go  to  sehool 
at  Andover,  and  his  father  consented  on  the  condition  that  he 
would  walk  over  the  ten  miles  to  Andover  on  Monday  mnmingB 
and  bade  on  Saturday  nights,  and  get  boarded  for  one  dollar 
a  week  —  all  of  which  he  did.   He  fitted  for  college  at  Franklin 
Academy,  and  at  North  -Vndover,  under  Master  Knapp,  and 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1805. 

In  his  sophomore  year  occurred  the  great  "bread  and  butter 
rebeUion,"  in  which  he  shared.  Commons  were  so  bad  that 
the  students  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  so  they  went  into  the 
hall  and  waited  until  the  "  blessing"  was  asked,  and  then  quietly 
withdrew,  getting  thdr  meals  elsewhere.  This  went  on  some 
ten  days.  The  government  of  the  college  called  this  rebellion, 
and  required  the  students  to  submit  and  oonfeas,  which  the 
students  refused  to  do.  Hie  legular  exercises  were  suspended. 
Finally,  at  the  interposition  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  Samuel 
Dexter,  a  truce  was  patched  up,  and  a  sort  of  conf esoon  signed 
by  most  of  the  students,  and  ooUege  went  on  again  to  the  end 
of  Mr.  Putnam's  sophomore  year.  But  there  were  great  heart- 
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burnings,  and  his  class  was  mainly  broken  up.  He  applied  with 
others  for  dismission,  and  to  be  recommended  ad  eundem  to 
Dartmouth.  They  gave  him  (and  all  the  recusants)  a  certifi- 
cate in  a  qualified  form.  On  presenting  himself  to  the  Dart- 
mouth faculty  he  was  aooqited  on  every  other  ground,  but  was 
informed  that  he  oould  not  be  received  on  that  certificate.  He 
wrote  to  a  legal  friend  in  Boston,  who  brought  an  action  against 
Ptaadent  Webber  on  his  behalf.  The  principle  applying  to  the 
whole  was  fought  out  on  his,  as  a  test  case,  and  the  faculty 
were  worsted,  and  compelled  to  ^ve  him  a  disnussion  in  regular 
and  ordinary  form,  and  on  tUs  he  was  leceived  at  Hanover, 
where  he  graduated  with  honor  in  1809. 

He  then  entered  the  office  of  an  eminent  relative  in  Salem, 
Judge  Putnam,  to  study  law.  Here,  under  the  ministry  of  Rev. 
Samuel  Worcester,  D.D.,  he  was  converted  and  was  led  by  young 
Poor,  afterwards  so  famous  in  Ceylon  in  missionary  service,  to 
decide  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry.  He  accord- 
ingly left  Judge  Putnam's  office  for  the  Seminary  at  Andover, 
where  he  graduated  in  1814.  After  leaving  the  Seminary  he 
preached  at  Brookfield,  then  three  Sabbaths  at  Gloucester,  then 
four  Sabbaths  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshue  (November, 
1814).  At  the  end  of  the  four  Sabbaths  he  reodved  a  call  with 
great  unanimity  from  the  church,  concurred  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  present  of  the  parish. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  outbreaking  of  the  Unitarian  contro- 
versy. Dr.  Buckminster,  the  old  pastor,  bad  been  orthodox, 
and  the  church  was  so,  but  a  majority  of  the  parish  were  the 
other  way.  It  had  hai){X'ne(l  tiiat  Mr.  Putnam  had  been  led, 
without  any  special  plan  in  doing  so,  to  preach  all  day  on  his 
first  Simday  on  "the  goodness  of  God,"  and  this  so  pleaijcd  many, 
who  otherwise  might  have  opposed  him,  as  to  give  him  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  concurrence.  Tt  was  with  him  a  serious  question 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  a  call  under  circumstances  of 
so  much  delicacy;  but  after  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the 
subject  he  accepted  it,  and  a  council  was  convened  for  his  ordi- 
nation, March  15,  1816.  Before  this  council  a  protest  was 
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fiieil  against  their  proceeding  to  ordain  the  ciindidate,  drawn  up 
with  great  ability,  and  signed  by  more  members  of  the  parish 
than  had  voted  to  give  the  call.  The  oouncii,  however,  finally 
voted  to  proceed  with  the  ordination  services. 

The  Dimistiy  of  Mr.  Putnam,  in  Portsmouth,  continued  twenty 
yeaiSp  and  waa  highly  auooessful.  During  his  mintskiy  he  le- 
oeived  more  than  three  hundred  members  into  the  church.  He 
was  dismissed  in  March,  1835,  and  re-settled  in  October  of  the 
same  year  in  Middlebonnigh,  where  he  officiated  as  pastor  of 
the  Orthodox  Congregational  Church  thirty  years,  with  much 
success.  In  1865  he  preached  his  haJf-century  sermon,  cover- 
ing the  twenty  years  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  thirty  at  Middle- 
borough,  and  his  brethren  gathered  around  him  from  far  and 
near  to  do  him  honor.  Retiring  soon  after  from  the  parsonage 
to  a  house  which  he  made  his  own,  he  still  continued  to  hdoor 
as  he  was  able,  until  the  disease  prostrated  him  which  terminated 
his  life,  after  weeks  of  suffering,  borne  with  unfailing  patience. 
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Maothisw  Newkibk,  a  correspoiidiiig  member  dected  in  1858, 
was  bom  in  Fittegrovei  Salem  County,  New  Jersey,  Ifay  31, 
1794.  He  was  of  a  Huguenot  family  from  the  south  of  Holland, 
the  ancient  fonn  of  the  name  bemg  Van  Nieukierok.  The  family 
came  to  this  country  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  settled  in  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Newkirk  received  the  limited  education  of  a  country 
school  anil  at  the  iige  of  sixteen  came  to  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
was  a  clerk  with  J.  and  C.  Cooper,  wholesale  dry  goods  merchants. 
In  1816  he  Ijegan  a  sTiiall  retail  dry  goods  business  and  finally 
built  up  a  wholesale  trade,  from  which  he  retired  in  1839.  He 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  Railroad.  About  the  year  1854  he  became  interested 
in  the  Cambria  Iron  Works  at  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 

He  toolc  much  interest  in  matters  of  social  and  religious  im- 
pnyvement.  For  forty  years  he  gS'Ve  his  earnest  support  to  the 
temperance  reform,  and  was  at  one  time  Rneddent  of  the  State 
Temperance  Society.  At  his  elegant  entertaiimients  no  wines 
or  liquors  were  served.  For  years  he  was  President  of  the 
Female  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  a  long  time 
an  active  trustee  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton.  In  * 
1832  he  united  himself  to  the  Central  Presbjrterian  Church,  of 
which  he  was  for  many  years  a  mliiig  I'ldor,  a  deacon,  and  a 
trustee.  He  was  also  trustee  of  the  General  .\ssembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  and  for  twelve  years  its  treasurer. 

He  married  in  May,  1817,  Jane  Reese  Stroud,  who  lived  but 
twenty-one  months.  He  married  in  July,  1821,  Margaret, 
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dwightcJ'  of  GeorigB  Heberton,  by  whom  he  had  eight  cfaiklnii^ 
only  one  of  whom  survived  him.  His  third  marriage  was  in 
July,  1848,  with  Hetty  M.,  dai^ter  of  Edward  Smith  of  FhilA- 
delplda.  A  fiim  faith,  the  memoiy  of  a  wdl-epent  life,  and  a 
coQseaenoe  at  peace  with  itself  sustained  htm  to  the  hwt.  He 
died  May  31, 1868. 
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GxoBGB  Rappaix  NothBj  of  Oambridgei  Massachusetts,  died 
in  that  city  June  3,  1868.  He  was  a  descendant  of  William 
NoyeSy  who  was  a  deigyman  of  West  Ghaldmgton,  Wiltshire^ 
Englandi  in  1602.  His  son,  Nicholas  Noyes,  was  bom  in  1614, 
removed  to  this  country,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  Massachusetts, 
1635,  and  married  Maiy  Cutting,  of  Newbury,  about  1640. 
Mather's  Magnalia,  Book  iii.  ch.  25,  contains  some  notices  of 
his  family.  Cutting  Noyes,  son  of  Nicholas,  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 23,  1649;  married  Elizabeth  Knight  in  1674;  and  died 
October  25,  1734.  Cutting  Noyes,  Jr.,  was  bom  Januarj'  2, 
1677,  and  married  Elizabeth  Toppan,  January  8,  1702.  Jacob 
Noyes,  son  of  Cutting,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  1704;  married  Jane 
Titoomb,  November  2,  1726;  and  died  November  11,  1786. 
Joseph  Noyes,  son  of  Jacob,  was  bom  July  4,  1736;  and  mar- 
lied  Hannah  Knapp.  His  son  Nathaniel  was  bom  August  27, 
1768;  and  died  May  16^  1847.  He  married  Maiy  Ri^ipalL 
Qeorge  Rappall  Noyes,  the  son  of  Nathaniel,  was  bom  m  New* 
fauxyport,  Massachusetts,  March  6^  1796,  and  mairied  Eliaa 
Wheeler  Buttrick,  of  Franunf^iam,  Massachusetts,  May  8, 1828. 
Their  chOdzen  are  llaiy  Wheeler;  Geoise  Dana  (H.  C.  1851), 
Stephen  Buttrick  (H.  C.  1853);  Charles  (H.  G.  1866);  John 
Buttrick  (H.  C.  1858);  Eliza  Lothrop,  and  Martha  Wilson. 

Mr.  Noyes  graduated  at  Ilurvard  College,  in  the  ckiss  of  1818, 
and  at  the  Theological  School  at  Cambridge  in  1822.  He  was 
tutor  in  the  University  from  1825  to  1827.  In  October,  1827, 
he  was  settled  as  pfistor  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Brookfield, 
Mfiflflftchufletts,  where  he  remained  till  18d4,  when  he  was  in- 
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stalled  pastor  of  a  church  in  Petersham,  Massachusetts.  In 
1840  he  became  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Dexter 
Lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature  in  the  Theological  Department 
of  Har\'ard  College. 

Professor  Noyes  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments, 
more  particularly  in  Biblical  Hermeneutics.  His  pubhcations 
were  numerous,  and  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  re- 
markable assiduity  and  perseverance.  He  had  the  faculty  of 
wanoly  attaching  his  pupils  to  him,  and  conunanded,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  tbdr  respect,  by  the  extent  of  his  leaniing  and  the 
fitmnesB  of  his  oonvietions  of  what  he  held  to  be  truth. 

The  foDowmg  is  &  list  of  his  principal  pubUcations  — ''A  new 
Translationof  the  Book  of  Job,"  Boston,  1838.  "A  newTrans- 
latoi  of  the  Book  of  Fealms,"  with  an  Intioduction,  Boston, 
1831.  "A  new  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,"  3  vols. 
Boston,  1833-7.  "A  new  Translation  of  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
a.stos  and  the  Cimticles,"  Boston,  1S47.  A  collecLion  of  "  Tiieo- 
logical  Essays,"  thirty  in  number,  mostly  from  distinguished 
scholars  of  England,  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Noyes,  was 
published  by  the  American  L'^nitarian  Asoociation  in  1856. 
Besides  these  volumes,  he  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
in  the  Christian  Examiner. 

Dr.  Noyes  was  elected  an  honoiary  member  of  this  Society 
ml861. 
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William  Allen  died  at  Northampton,  IfassachuBetts,  July 
16,  1868.  He  was  the  mnth  of  twelve  children  of  the  Rev. 

Thomas  Allen,  the  first  pastor  of  the  Conja^egational  Church  in 
Pittsfield,  Mas.^;ichusetts,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  January 
2,  1784.  Rev.  Thomas  Allen  was  a  native  of  Northampton, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1762,  and  was  pastor  of  the 
church  in  Pittsficld  from  April  18,  1764,  to  February  11,  1810, 
when  he  died,  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  distinguished 
for  energy  of  character  and  patriotism  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
m  which  he  served  at  chaplain.  William  Allen's  mother  was 
Elisabeth  Lee,  who  was  a  descendant,  in  the  fifth  (seneration, 
of  Governor  Bradford  of  Plymouth.  Her  descent  from  Gover- 
nor Bradford  was  as  follows :  His  son,  Major  William  Brad^ 
ford.'  Alice  Bradford*,  married  ia  1674,  Rev.  William  Adams, 
of  Dedbam.  Abiel  Adams*,  married  Rev.  Joseph  Metealf,  of 
Falmouth.  Elisabeth  Metcalf,  manried  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee, 
the  father  of  Etizabeth  Lee. 

Dr.  Allen  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1802. 
For  a  year  after  his  giadualion  he  taught  a  school  in  Brookliiie, 
Massachusetts,  and  studied  theology  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
John  Pierce,  the  distinguished  genealngist.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  by  the  Berkshire  Association  in  1804.  From  180")  to 
1810,  he  was  connected  with  Harvard  College  as  a.ssistant  libra- 
rian, and  as  regent.  He  was  the  successor,  in  the  latter  office, 
of  the  Rev.  William  Ellery  Channing,  D.D.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  prepared  and  publiabed  the  first  edition  of  his 
well-known  "Biographical  Dictbnaiy." 
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In  October,  1810,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
in  Pittefield,  as  the  successor  of  his  father,  who  had  died  the 
same  year.  In  1812  he  married  Maria  Malleville,  the  only 
daughter  of  President  Wheelock,  of  Dartmouth  College.  In 
1816  when  Dartmouth  College  was  changed  by  the  Legialatuie  of 
New  Hampshire,  under  political  influenoes^  into  a  University, 
Dr.  Allen  was  appomted  to  the  presidency,  as  successor  to  bis 
fathexHn-law,  Dr.  Wfaeelock.  This  office  he  held  for  three  yean, 
when  the  Supreme  Oouzt  of  the  United  States  rendered  a  de- 
oisioa  which  iinnihilated  the  Umvernty  itself,  and  with  it,  of 
course,  the  office  of  president.  In  May,  1S20,  Dr.  AHen  was 
chosen  president  of  Bowdoin  CbUege,  as  successor  of  the  emi- 
nent Dr.  Appleton.  His  relalaons  to  Bowdoin  College  were  not 
always  of  the  most  pleasant  character.  The  Legislature  of 
Maine  passed  several  acts  which  virtually  deprived  him  of  his 
official  connection  with  the  college  for  about  two  years;  but  the 
Supreme  Court  restored  him  to  his  place,  and  he  contuaued  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  that  ollice,  with  all  fidelity,  till,  in  1839, 
he  resigned  the  presidential  chair.  He  then  removed  to  North- 
ampton, and  made  it  the  place  of  his  residence  till  his  decease. 

Dr.  Allen  was  actively  interested  in  the  leading  benevolent 
enterprises  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  cause  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. He  was  a  corporate  member  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  the  senior  member  of  that  body.  He  was  an  earnest 
advocate  of  peace,  and  represented  the  American  Peace  So- 
ciety at  the  international  peace  congress  which  was  held  at 
Paris  in  1849.  He  was  warmly  interested  in  the  cause  of  human 
freedom,  and  devoutly  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  American 
slavery.  He  was  a  careful  observer  of  public  affurs  and  politi- 
cal parties.  Fur  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  had  a  constant 
struggle  with  disease,  which  was  doubtless  induced  by  excessive 
mental  labor.  Though  living  in  expectation  of  sudden  death, 
he  was  sustained  and  animated  by  a  serene  and  stedfast  faith 
in  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

Dr.  Allen  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school;  somewhat  tall 
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and  massively  built,  and  would  be  noticed  in  any  company, 
as  a  man  of  unusual  dignity  of  manners.  Dr.  Allen's  first  wife 
<iied  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  in  1828.  His  second  wife  was  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Breed,  daughter  of  John  Breed,  Esq.,  of  Norwich, 
Connecticut.  She  died  in  1848.  He  had  eight  children,  all  by 
his  first  marriage,  namely,  two  sons,  Rev.  J.  Wheelock  Allen, 
■of  Brandon,  Wisconsin,  and  William  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Northamp- 
ton; also  five  daughters,  one  of  whom  became  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Heniy  B.  Smith,  DJ).,  PntfesBor  in  the  Union  Theological 
fleminaiy.  New  York,  anotlier  the  wife  of  Rev.  Eraatus  Hopkinai 
<i  Northampton,  and  another  the  wife  of  Hev.  Gharlaa  Hammond, 
Prindpal  of  Monaon  Academy.  A  diaoouiae,  oommemoratiYe 
of  the  hiatory  of  Dr.  Allen,  waa  delivered  in  the  fixat  Oongrega- 
tional  Church  in  Northampton,  July  26,  1868,  by  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  New  York,  which  was  publiahed. 

Dr.  Allen  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  in 
1855. 


ELI  FRENCH 


Eli  French  wjis  born  at  Dummerston,  Vermont,  September 
8,  1800,  and  died  at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  July  21,  1868,  in 
hia  sixty-eighth  year.  He  was  a  son  of  Samuel  and  Sally  (Gates) 
French,  of  Dinmneratan.  He  was  prepared  for  oolkge  by  Rev. 
Hosea  Beddey,  author  of  a  histoiy  of  Vennont.  He  entered 
Dartmouth  College  in  1824,  but  left  at  the  beginning  of  his  junior 
year  and  taught  school  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  until  1828, 
in  which  year  he  received  his  degree  up<m  examination.  After- 
ward he  was  engaged  in  the  bookselling  buoness  in  Dover  until 
February,  1832,  when  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
carried  on  that  business  until  Septembc^r,  1S33.  He  was  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  bookselling  in  New  York  City  until  his 
decease. 

Mr.  French  married.  May  26,  1835,  Miss  Hannah  Rogers 
Draper,  of  Dover.  They  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  sur- 
vived him,  namely  three  sons,  William  Rogers,  Samuel  Gates, 
and  George  Rogers,  of  New  York  City,  and  one  daught^,  Hannah 
Draper,  wife  of  Dr.  James  H.  Wheeler,  of  Dover. 

He  was  admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in 
1857. 
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Samubl  Dana  Bbll  was  bom  in  BVanoestown,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Oetober  9,  1798^  and  died  in  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire, July  31,  1868.  He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Society  iii  1847,  and  in  1858  was  elected  a  resident  member. 

A  memoir  of  his  life  in  the  Register,  vol.  xxxiii,  pp.  249-253,  with  a  por- 
trait, is  reprinted  in  "Memoirs  of  Several  Deceased  Membeis  of  the  NoHN 
England  Historic  Genealogical  Society,"  Boaton,  1878. 


CHANDLER  EASTMAN  POTTER 


GtaANDLiB  Easiman  Pottbr  was  bom  in  Oonoord,  New 
Hampdure,  Mafdi  7, 1807,  and  died  in  Flint,  Miehigan,  August 
8,  1868.  He  was  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society, 
elected  iii  1S51. 

A  memoir  of  Colonel  Potter  in  the  Reoisttr,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  61-66,  ia  re- 
printed in  "Memoirs  of  Several  Deceased  MembeiB  of  the  New-En^Mid 
Hiaiorio  Qeoealogical  Society,"  Boston^  187S. 
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Paul  Wtllard  died  at  his  residence  at  Roxbury,  Massachu- 
setts, August  15,  1868.  He  wtui  the  second  child  of  Paul  and 
Harriet  Whiting  Willard,  and  was  horn  in  Charlestown,  Massa- 
chusetts, September  26,  1824.  He  was  educated  at  the  schools 
in  Charlestown,  always  holding  in  them  a  very  hi^  rank.  He 
was  fitted  for  college  by  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  Esq.,  princi{)al  of  a 
classical  school  in  Charlestown;  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
CoU^  in  the  elasB  of  1845,  with  high  honon,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Phi  Beta  Ki^pa  Society.  He  was  two  yeais  at  the 
Uw  sehool,  Oambridge,  and  one  year  in  the  law  office  of  hie 
father,  Paul  Willaid,  Esq.,  in  Gbarleetown;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  1848,  and  established  his  office,  first  in  CSiarlestown,  after- 
wards in  Boston.  He  devoted  himself  earnestly  and  conscien- 
tiously to  his  profession,  which  he  thoroughly  loved,  until  his 
last  months  of  sickness.  On  December  17,  1855,  on  motion  of 
Hon.  Caleb  Gushing,  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  duly  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

When  Ciiarlestown  was  established  a  city,  in  1847,  he  was 
chosen  clerk  of  the  common  council,  and  afterwards  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  two  years,  1S57,  and  1858.  He  was  a 
representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1857,  and  solicitor  of  the 
dty  of  Roxbmy  in  1861  and  1862,  which  office  he  resigned 
February,  1863.  April  23,  1862,  he  was  appointed  by  His 
Excellency  John  A.  Andrew,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  of  the 
quorum,  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  He  was  also  com- 
miaanoDer  of  deeds  for  the  New  England  states  for  many  years. 
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and  one  of  the  coimmttee  for  visiting  the  Dane  Law  School  for 
ten  successive  years  previous  to  his  death. 

Mr.  WiUaid  publiabed  no  works  in  his  own  name — though 
some  woilcB  and  many  artictea  on  misoeUaneouB  subjeeta  found 
theb  way  into  print.  But  I  ahould  not  be  doing  him  justice, 
did  I  not  mention  his  many  literaiy  labots  on  various  subjects 
— manuscripts  in  dear,  finished  s^Ie  and  degant  diction;  prose 
and  poetry;  facts  in  history;  criticiBms;  lectures  and  orations, 
some  of  these  last  publicly  deHvered.  It  may  not  be  amiss  for 
me  to  say  that  I  believe  those  who  listened  to  him  would  testify 
to  the  remarkable  magnetLsm  aiui  fascination  of  his  clear,  ring- 
ing tones  and  earnest  manner,  his  choice  refinement  of  language, 
and  force,  softened  by  a  sweet  winsomeness  of  manner^  scarcely 
definable. 

His  industry  was  remarkable,  and  his  energy  untiring.  Even 
as  a  boy,  in  all  sports  and  boyish  work,  he  was  a  leader;  and,  as 
I  am  told  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a  boy,  he  was  "first  in 
woric  and  first  in  play."  He  carried  that  trait  through  his 
manhood.  He  set  his  standard  hig^  and  diligently  tried  to 
leaeh  it;  yet  not  overiookmg  or  forgetting  the  sweeter  graces 
and  charities;  and  wben  at  tunes  he  laid  aside  the  harder  duties 
of  life  and  his  profession,  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart  into 
the  pure  and  gentler  atmosphere  of  social  life,  gathering  and 
giving  happiness,  with  a  grace  that  won  him  many  warm  and 
devoted  friends. 

He  was  a  resident  member  of  the  Society,  elected  in  1853. 
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William  Rudolph  Smith,  of  Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  Wiis 
elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in  1855.  He 
was  bom  at  "The  Trappe,"  Montgomery'  County,  Pennsylvania, 
August  31,  1787,  and  died  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  August  22,  1868, 
tig/sd  very  nearly  eighty-one  years.  He  descended  from  a  very 
respectable  ancestry.  His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  William 
Smith,  D.D.,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1750.  He  was 
bom  in  Scotland  in  1720,  was  educated  lor  the  miniatiy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  leodved  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  Uni- 
vemty  of  Oxford,  and  came  to  America  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Aiehbiahop  of  Canteibuiy,  to  promote  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  He  settled  fiist  m  New  York,  and  sfterwards  in 
Pennsylvania,  where,  m  1758,  he  mairied  Rebecca  Moore,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Colonel  William  Moore,  of  Moore  Hall, 
Chester  County,  Pennsylviuiia.  Dr.  Smith  had  several  sons  and 
daughters.  His  oldest  son,  William  Moore  Smith,  the  father  of 
William  Rudolph  Smith,  was  bom  June  1,  1759.  He  married 
Anne  Rudolph  in  1786.  She  wa.^  of  Swedish  extraction.  He 
was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  In  the  latter  [)art  of  his  life  he  was 
appointed  general  agent  for  claimants  under  the  provisions  of 
the  sixth  Article  of  Jay's  Treaty  of  1794,  and  visited  England 
in  1803  in  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  that  office.  His  eldest 
son,  WiUiam  Rudolph  Smith,  aooompsnied  him  as  his  private 
secretszy* 

In  1800  William  Rudolph  Smith  mairied  EBsa  Anthony,  of 
the  Rhode  Idand  family  <tf  that  name.  She  died  in  1821.  He 
mairied  in  1823,  Maiy  Oampbell  Vandyke,  of  the  Bdaware 
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Vandyke  family,  and  nieoe  of  Thomas  Jeffenon  Oampbell,  mem- 
ber of  CongreeB  fix«n  Tennessee,  and  oleik  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Smith  held  many  offices,  civil  and  military.  From  1809 
to  1829  he  represented  his  county  and  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  and  held  military 
offices,  from  lieutenant  to  brigadier-gv^neral.  In  1830  he  re- 
moved to  Bedford  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1836  was  an 
elector  for  President  and  Vice-pn^ident  of  the  United  States. 
In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  make  a  treaty  v^nth  the  Chippewa 
Indiaiis  smorifttred  with  Governor  Henry  Dodge,  resuUiiig  in 
the  purchase  ol  territoiy,  embnuaog  the  larger  part  of  Bfinne- 
sota.  In  1838  he  removed  to  Mmoal  Fdnt,  Wisooosin,  wbeste 
he  was  adjuta&t-general  and  served  until  1852.  In  1846  he  was 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Gouncil,  and  the  same  year  a  member  of 
the  first  Ooostitutioiial  Ooaventioa.  In  1849  and  1850  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Senate;  in  1864,  elected  attorney-general,  and 
served  1855  and  1856.  He  was  president  of  the  Stat^  Historical 
Society  of  ^^'isconsin,  1854-60.  He  was  active  and  prominent 
in  the  Masonic  organization,  and  held  the  most  important 
positions. 

General  Smith  ^as  a  front loman  of  the  old  school,  always  wore 
hia  hair  in  a  queue,  and  was  one  of  those  men  who  everywhere 
eommand  respect.  He  often  said  tliat  he  had  frequently  seen 
General  Wa'^lilngton  in  Philadelphia.  He  had  childrea 
living  in  1855,  but  the  partieulais  of  their  history  it  has  not 
been  practleBble  to  obtain. 
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David  Lowby  Swain  was  bom  in  Buncombe  County,  North 
Carolina,  January  4,  1801,  and  died  in  Chapel  fiill,  North  CSaio- 
lina,  September  3,  1868.  He  was  a  eonesponding  member  oi 
this  Society,  elected  in  I860. 

A  memoir  of  Governor  Swain  ia  the  Reqister,  vol.  xxiv,  pp.  M9-353, 
irith  ft  portnutf  is  raprintod  hi  "MbiuoIw  of  Benul  DoaeMsd  MBOibwi  of 
t1»Nflii^EkiglMidHiMeG«iiedocM  Sode^,"  Boiloii,  1878. 
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EoTAL  Ralph  Hinman,  boh  oi  General  Epbiaim  and  Sylvania 
(French)  Hirnnan,  was  txxm  in  Southbuiy,  Conneetieat,  June 
ao,  1785,  and  died  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  October  16,  1868, 
ei^ty-thiee  years*  Mr.  Hinman  prepared  for  college 
with  the  Rev.  Aid  Baekus,  of  Bethlehem,  Oonneetieat.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1804.  He  taught 
an  academy  in  Viigima  one  year  after  his  graduation,  and  then 
entered  the  law  office  of  lion.  Daniel  S.  Boardinan,  in  New 
Milford,  Connecticut.  The  next  year  he  attended  the  celebrated 
law  school  at  Litchfield,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1807. 
Soon  after  he  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Roxbury,  Con- 
necticut, where  he  continued  al)out  twenty  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Southington,  Connecticut.  In  1835  he  was  elected 
Secretaiy  of  State,  when  he  removed  his  residence  to  Hartford. 
He  was  elected  to  that  ofifice  seven  Rurces.sive  years,  and  never 
afterwards  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1842  Mr.  Himnan  published  a  histoiy  of  the  part  taken  by 
CSonneeticut  m  the  War  of  the  Revdution,  a  volume  of  643  pages, 
octavo.  In  1836,  he  pubUshed  a  volume  of  oflictal  letters  be- 
tween the  kings  and  queens  of  England  and  the  early  governors 
of  the  Omnectieut  colony  — a  volume  of  372  pages,  duodecimo. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  First  Puritan 
Settlers  of  Connecticut,  and  a  register  of  Families  in  Connecti- 
cut. Several  volumes  of  the  statutes  of  that  State  were  pul>- 
lished  under  his  careful  editorial  supervision.  He -was  chosen  a 
corresponding  memljcr  of  this  Society  in  1847,  and  afterwards 
gave  to  tiie  Society  his  manuscript  genealogicai  collections. 
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In  September,  1844,  Mr.  PTinman  was  appointed  collector  of 
customs  for  the  port  of  New  Haven,  Coimecticut,  an  office  which 
he  held  only  flome  eeven  or  eight  months.  Hie  reeidenoe  during 
fhe  later  jem  of  his  life  was  in  the  dty  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hinman  maiiied,  September  14,  1814,  Lydia,  youngest 
dauf^ter  of  General  John  Ashley,  of  Sheffield,  Massachusetts. 
She  died  in  New  Yoric  City,  August  27, 1853,  leaving  one  son  and 
four  daughters.  Mr.  Hinman's  first  name,  ''Royal,"  was  an- 
gularly  acquired.  It  was  given  him  by  way  of  compliment,  by 
his  friend  and  clasainate,  John  Chester,  afterwards  the  Rev. 
John  Chester,  D.D.,  of  Albany.  It  was  so  published  in  the 
college  catalogue  of  the  freshmjui  class,  jmd,  accepting  the 
designation,  he  wore  it  gracefully  through  life. 


WILLIAM  READ  STAPLES 


WmjAH  Rbao  Staplbs,  of  Pirovidenoe,  Rhode  IsAaiid,  died 

in  that  city,  October  19,  1868.  He  waa  bom  in  Providence, 
October  10,  1798.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  liis  age,  he  entered 
Brown  University  and  graduated  in  1817,  He  studied  law  with 
the  Hon.  Nathaniel  Searle,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819. 
In  November,  1821,  he  married  Rebecca  M.  Power,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Nicholas  and  Anna  (Marsh)  Power,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children,  both  of  whom  died  young.  His  wife  died  September 
14,  1825.  In  October,  1826,  he  married  his  second  cousin, 
Eveline,  the  only  daughter  of  Levi  and  Susan  (Howe)  Eaton, 
of  Eramingham,  MaaB&ehuaettB,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  chil- 
dien.  His  wife  and  ox  children  survived  him,  namely  Hemry, 
Rebecca,  who  manned  the  Bev.  Edward  L.  Drown,  of  New 
Haven,  Gonnectieut,  William,  Samuel,  Levi,  and  Charies. 

In  June,  1835,  Mr.  Staples  was  elected  AsBodate  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Oourt  of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  November,  1854, 
he  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  that  court.  On  account  of 
ill  health  he  roKsijErnod  the  office  March  5,  1856.  His  objection 
to  capital  punibhiiieiit  was  so  strong  that  he  would  not  aUow 
himself  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  CJhief  Justice  till  the 
law,  requiring  such  punishincnt,  was  repealed.  In  January, 
1856,  he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Domestic  Industry, 
which  positioa  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  September, 
1862,  he  received  &om  Brown  Univeisity  the  honorazy  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Judge  Staples  was  quite  distinguished  as  a  hiwyer.  In  1835 
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he  wrote  the  second  volume  and  in  1843  the  fifth  voUime  of  the 
Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.  He  also 
prepared  in  1845  "Documentary  History  of  the  Destruction  of 
the  Gaspee/'  compiled  for  the  Providence  Journal^  and  in  1847, 
"The  Proceedings  of  the  First  General  Assembly  for  the  Incor- 
poration of  Frovidenoe  PlantationB,  and  the  eode  ol  laws  adopted 
by  that  AasemUy  in  1647."  In  1850  he  published  ''A  OoUeo- 
tion  of  Fonns  — eveiy  man  his  own  caayeyanoer."  For  several 
of  the  last  yean  of  his  We,  Judee  Staples  was  engagMl  in  writ- 
ing a  history  of  the  State  CQnyemtion  of  1700,  and  left  an  un- 
finished manuscript  of  neariy  four  hundred  pages.  Tliis  work 
was  undertaken  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Qeneral  As- 
sembly. 

As  an  antiquary,  Judge  Staples  left  behind  him  few  if  any 
equals  in  Rhode  Ishuid.  His  knowledge  of  the  early  history  of 
that  State  was  probably  greater  than  that  of  any  living  man. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  and  for  many  years  he  was  its  Librarian  and  Secretary. 
He  was  a  vice-president  of  that  society  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
As  a  jurist,  Judge  Staples  was  not,  perhaps,  so  eminent  for  his 
l^gal  attainments  aa  for  his  earnest  desire  to  readi  the  actual 
truth  of  the  ease.  He  labored  for  a  righteous  result^iather  than 
for  a  Terdict  gained  by  sharp  thou^  legal  praetlce.  In  his 
rdigious  TiewB,  he  qrmpatUaed  with  those  entertained  by  the 
8o<»ety  of  Friends.  He  professed  a  finn,  unwavering  faith  in 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  In  his  domestic  relations,  Judge 
Staples  was  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness,  and  of  paternal 
anxiety  for  the  highest  welfare  of  his  children. 

Judge  Staples  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
Society  in  1846. 


DUDLEY  HALL 


Dudley  Hall,  who  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  this 
Society  in  1847,  died  suddenly  at  Medford,  Massachusetts,  the 
place  of  his  residenfe,  Xoveml)er  3,  1868.  It  was  the  day  of 
the  general  election.  Though  eiglity-fight  years  of  age,  he 
appeared  at  the  pulU,  deposited  his  vote,  turned  round,  and 
said,  "This  is  the  last  vote  I  shall  ever  throw,"  went  immedi- 
ately home,  and  in  thirty  minutes  after  expired. 

Mr.  Hall  was  bom  in  Medford,  October  1,  1780.  His  mother 
was  Lucy  Dudley  Tufta,  daughter  of  Dr.  Simeon  and  Jauey 
(Dudley)  Tufts.  Luey  (Dudley)  Tufts  was  the  dau^^ter  of 
WiUiam  Dudley,  who  was  the  son  of  Governor  Joseph  Dudley, 
who  was  the  son  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley.  Throuc^  his 
father,  Mr.  Hall  was  a  desoendant  in  the  sizUi  generation  from 
John  Hall,  who  bought  lands  m  Medford'  in  1675.  The  line  of 
descent  was  as  folbws— 'J<^*,  John',  Andrew*,  Benjanun^ 
Benjamin',  Dudley.* 

Dudley  Hall  wa«  uiarried  to  Mary  H.  Fiteh  and  had  two  chil- 
dren, namely,  Dudley  C.  Hall,  bom  Scptemljer  29,  1818;  and 
Benjamin  Hall,  bom  March  12,  1820,  and  died  December  21, 
1820.  Mr.  Hall's  second  wife  was  Hefjsa  Jones.  They  were 
married  March  12,  1821,  and  their  children  were  Hepsa,  Fred- 
erick Dudley,  Lucy  Ellen,  George  Dudley,  Turrell  Tufts,  Horace, 
and  Lucy. 

Mr.  Hall  was  a  merchant,  though  he  largely  engaged  in  build- 
hig  cotton  and  woolen  mills.  He  inherited  and  accumulated  a 
large  estate.  He  was  chosen  to  represent  the  town  of  Medford 
m  the  Isgislatuie,  and  served  from  1813  to  1815.  At  one  of 
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those  elections  he  was  elected  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  New  England  Bank  in  Boston  from  1836  to  1860. 
He  renuurked  on  the  day  of  his  de&th  that  he  had  voted  every 
year  for  governor  for  sixly-eii^t  yeais,  and  that  he  had  voted 
at  every  Prteidential  etectkm  eiiice  1800.  He  was  favored 
through  his  ^M^iole  life  with  remarkable  health,  often  saymg  that 
for  many  yean  he  had  nevor  had  an  ache  or  a  pain,  and  until 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  had  never  had  oceasion  to  oon- 
ault  a  physieian. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  of  aound  judg- 
ment, of  genial  and  benevolent  spirit,  a  good  neighbor  and  a 
faithful  friend.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Unitarian  Society 
in  Medford.  In  his  sudden  departure,  Medford  lost  a  highly 
valued  citizen,  and  this  Society  a  membef  who  had  a  very 
decided  taste  for  historical  researches. 

Mr.  Hall  inherited  from  Governor  Thomas  Dudley's  family  a 
large  number  of  valuable  pictures,  some  of  which  were  painted 
by  the  first  masters;  a  large  quantity  of  silver  bearing  the  coat 
of  aims  of  the  Dudley  family;  Ckyvemor  Dudl^s  cradle,  with 
the  date  upon  it,  and  numerous  other  ancient  relics.  He  owned 
a  farm  in  Medford  of  a  hundred  acresy  which  had  been  hdd  by 
the  family  for  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two  hundred  years. 

A  somewhat  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Hall  may  be  found  in  the  Ekoistbb, 
vol.  xxiii,  p.  219. 


THOMAS  FRENTISS  ALLEN 


Thomas  Prentiss  Allen  was  bora  in  Northborougli,  Massar 
chiLsetts,  July  7,  1822,  and  Imd  the  pricelejis  heritage  of  an 
Micestry  eminent  in  Nfw  England  for  high  character  and  public 
service.  He  was  the  second  of  four  sons  and  third  of  the  seven 
children  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Allen,  D.D.,  Harvard  College  1811, 
for  nearly  sixty  years  minister  of  the  church  in  Northborough, 
includmg  his  old  age  when  he  had  a  colleague  and  was  prao- 
ticaJly  pastor  emeritufl.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Allen  was  bom  in 
Medfield,  on  the  faim  purehaBed  of  the  Indians  by  his  ancea- 
tor  in  1649,  and  where  his  father,  a  solider  of  the  Revohitioiiy 
and  his  grandfather,  who  served  the  CSrown  as  an  officer  in  the 
conquest  of  Ganada,  had  lived. 

Hie  mother  of  Thomas  Fkentiss  AUen  was  Lucy  Glarlc  Wazie, 
eldest  daughter  and  thiid  of  the  nineteen  children  of  the  Bev. 
Henry  Ware,  D.D.,  Hollis  Professor  of  IHvimty  in  Harvard 
University.  She  was  a  woman  of  noble  character,  exercised  a 
wide  influence  for  good,  and  her  children  were  most  fortunate 
in  their  home  life.  From  1834-44  the  Aliens  had  in  their  house 
a  school  for  ten  boys,  who  lived  in  the  family,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Allen  found  pleasure  in  teaching  in  other  years.  Mrs. 
Lucy  Clark  (Ware)  Allen's  mother,  was  Mar>',  eldest  daughter 
of  Rev.  Jones  and  Lucy  (Bowes)  C3ark  of  Lexington,  the  latter, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Nicholas  Bowes,  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John 
Hancock,  of  Lexington,  and  greatpgranddav^ter  of  Rev.  Thomas 
Clarke,  of  Ghehnsford.  Maiy  Oark,  first  wife  of  Professor 
Heniy  Ware,  was  the  mother  of  ten  children,  and  this  branch 
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of  the  Ware  family  has  long  been  lepresented  by  able  men  and 

women,  and  connected  by  marriage  with  distinguished  people. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  his  eariy  education  in  his 
native  phice,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1842,  and  at  tiie 
Divinity  School  of  the  University  in  1846.  On  November  17, 
1846,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  A.  Lord;  his  marriage  and 
settlement  over  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Sterling,  Massachusetts, 
taking  place  on  successive  days.  He  lived  in  Sterling  nine  yeaiB, 
but  after  1852,  or  1853,  he  devoted  his  entire  time  to  a  success- 
ful school  that  he  had  established  there.  From  the  autumn  of 
1865  to  the  spring  of  1864  he  lesided  in  New  Bedford,  and  inade 
teaehmg  his  life  work.  In  1864  he  became  an  instructor  in  the 
West  Newton  Eni^ish  and  CSassical  School,  of  which  noted 
school  his  couans  were  the  principals,  and  where  many  hoyu,  in 
later  life  distinguished  men,  were  educated.  In  the  fall  of 
1868  Rev.  Thomas  Prentiss  Men  established  a  school  of  his 
own,  but  in  November  he  contracted  a  severe  cold,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  visit  to  Medfield  to  attend  the  golden  we*l(ling  of 
his  aunt,  and  died  after  a  brief  illness  at  West  Newton,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1868,  and  was  buried  in  Northborough. 

Few  men  have  more  possessed  the  ideal  qualities  for  a  teacher. 
Exerting  a  great  and  helpful  moral  influence  over  his  pupils, 
he  imparted  to  them  his  own  enthasiasm  for  learning.  His 
temperament  was  naturally  buoyant,  and  he  had  a  strong  will, 
but  self  control  and  the  discipline  of  a  life  by  no  means  free 
from  affliction  had  made  him  gentle,  and,  with  occasional  excep- 
tions, when  his  inherent  appreciation  of  humor  and  natural 
playfubess  asserted  themselves,  he  impressed  others  as  serious 
and  dignified.  "moral  ascendency"  was  remarkable,  and 
his  kindness  of  hesrt  and  good  will  toward  aJl  creatures  endeared 
him  to  eveiy  one  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him  person- 
ally, or  by  reputation. 

He  took  great  interest  in  the  Civil  War,  mid  the  following 
anecdote  is  related  by  his  sole  sur^-iv'ing  child  in  1904,  Mrs. 
Helen  Ware  (Allen)  Myrick.  "When  the  soldiers  were  making 
their  way  home,  one  stopped  at  our  house,  and  father,  seeing 
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his  ragged  shoes,  quickly  took  off  his  own  and  gave  them  to 
the  'boy  in  Wue*."  The  Rev.  John  Weiss  said  of  him  that  he 
had  **the  greatest  enthusiasm  for  good."  His  widow  survived 
him  until  Blarch,  1904,  but  of  his  two  sons  and  four  dau^ters, 

only  two  were  living  in  1868.  Gertrude,  the  eldest  daughter, 
went  south  to  teach  the  blacks  and  died  in  Charleston  in  1865. 
Otis  Everett,  his  son,  was  of  tiie  chiss  of  1872,  Harvard  College, 
and  was  killed  in  the  west,  June  8,  of  that  year,  while  riding  on 
the  front  of  a  locomotive  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
ei\'il  engineer.  Rev.  Mr.  Allen's  elder  brother  was  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Henry  Allen,  D.D.,  Harvard  1840,  and  his  youngest 
brother,  William  Francis  Allen,  A.M.,  was  Professor  of  Latin 
and  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  died  in  1889. 
He  was  a  daasmate,  Harvaid  1861|  of  tha  father  of  the  writer 
of  tluB  sketch.  Rev.  Thomas  I^entasB  ABeo  was  a  member 
of  the  New-Enc^^  Historic  Genealogpcal  Sodety  lees  than 
eig^t  months,  having  been  elected  on  the  fiist  day  of  Apni, 
1868. 
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Chables  Edward  Leverbtt  was  bom  in  Boeton,  MasBachu^ 
setts^  Deoember  3,  1806,  the  son  of  Benjamm  and  Gomfoit 
Marahall  Leveiett.  He  was  a  deaoeadant  in  the  elglith  generar 
tion  from  Thomas  Leveiett  (about  1585-1650),  who  was  an 
aldennan  of  Boston,  England,  and  came  to  Boston,  UasBachur 
setts,  in  the  "GriflSn,"  in  1633.  His  son  was  Br  John  Leverett, 
bom  in  En^and,  1616;  came  to  this  country  with  his  father  in 
1633;  returned  to  England  and  was  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
1644-5;  Wiis  again  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1648;  was  agent 
of  Massachusetts  Colony  at  the  English  Court,  1655-62;  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  1673-9;  and  died  1679.  He  was  knighted  by 
Charles  II.  Then  followed  Hudson'  Leverett,  1640-94;  Dr. 
Thomas*,  1674-1706;  Ivnight',  1703-53;  Thoniae',  1730-88;  Ben- 
jamin^  1768-1825;  Rev.  Charles  Edward.' 

Charles  Edward  Leverett  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Boston 
Latin  School  with  his  brother,  Frederic  Percival  Leverett,  the 
author  of  the  well-known  Latin  Lexicon,  and  under  the  instruo- 
tion  of  Benjamin  Apthoip  Gknild.  He  entered  Trinity  GoUeise, 
Oonnectieut,  when  about  eighteen  yean  oi  age  and  graduated 
in  1830.  He  then  had  diaige  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  for  a  year.  His  health  requiring  a 
change,  he  sought  and  received  charge  of  Beaufort  College  in 
South  Carolina.  In  May,  1834,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  soon  after  became  rector  of 
Trinity  Church,  Edisto  Island.  Here  he  also  taught,  first,  a 
school  for  boys,  the  sons  of  his  parishioners  and  others,  and 
later  a  select  school  for  young  ladies. 
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In  1846  or  1847  he  was  caJtod  to  be  rector  of  Prince  William's 
Pariah,  McPhenonville,  South  Oarolina.  Aboat  the  time  <tf  the 
begSnnmg  of  the  CShril  War  he  purchased  a  faim  near  Oolumbiay 
South  Garalina»  and  removed  there  with  his  family  and  daTes, 
teaching  abo  a  school  for  boys.  He  wrote  at  this  time  several 
school  books,  some  of  which  were  published.  He  died  November 
30,  1868,  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  clmrchyard  in  Columbia. 

Mr.  Leverett  married  in  1831,  Miss  Mary  Bull  Maxey,  a  lady 
of  lovely  cliaracter  and  devout  Christian  spirit.  '*  Her  hopeful, 
ha|)py  dis|)osition,  bright  intelligence,  and  [jf'niality  made  her 
the  joy  and  hght  of  her  household,  even  to  extreme  old  age.'* 
They  had  twelve  children,  and  adopted  and  educated  also  two 
sons  of  his  brother,  Frederic  Percival  Ltiverett. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Leverett  published  in  Boston  in  1856,  ''A 
Memoir  of  Sir  John  Leverett,  Knt,  Governor  of  HasBachusetts, 
1673-9;  of  Hon.  John  Leverett^  F.  R.  S.»  and  of  the  Family 
Generally/' 

Both  m  his  private  and  professional  caieefy  Mr.  Leverett 
maintained  a  character  worthy  of  his  noble  ancestry  and  in 
harmony  with  his  sacred  eallhig.  "Truth,  justice,  honor,  and 
honesty  were  the  watchwords  of  his  life,  and  joined  with  these 

lilt  re  Wdn  in  him  a  generous  spirit  of  charity  and  kindness."  He 
was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in  1856. 
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George  Wolff  Fahnestock  was  Ix^m  in  Chambersburg, 
County  of  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  September  23,  1823.  The 
name  of  the  family  was  origmally  Yahrenstiick.  His  earlieat 
ancestor,  of  whom  any  information  has  been  obtained,  was 
Liborio  VahieDstOck.  His  son,  John  Diedrick,  was  bom  in 
Halden,  near  Hagen,  in  Westphalia,  Februaiy  17,  1096^  and 
mairied,  June  4,  1723,.Anna  Maria  Writh.  Th^  enugratod  to 
America,  and  landed  in  New  York  in  1728.  He  died  in  Ejphrata, 
PennsylTania,  October  10,  1775.  His  son,  Benjaniin  Fahne- 
stock, was  bom  May  2,  1747,  and  died  in  Ephiata,  July  27, 
1820.  His  son,  George  Fahnestock,  was  bom  September  7, 
1772,  and  died  in  Thomastown,  County  of  Franklin,  Pennsjrl- 
vaiija,  Xuveniber  17,  1851.  His  son  and  the  father  of  George 
Wolff  Wiis  Dr.  BenjEunin  Aughinbaugh  Fahnestock,  who  wtis 
bom  in  Berlin,  County  of  Adams,  Pennsylv;mia,  July  8,  1799, 
married  in  1822,  Anna  Maria  Wolff,  and  died  in  Philadelphia, 
July  11,  1863. 

George  W.  Fahnestock  pursued  his  college  course  at  Washing- 
ton CoU^,  Washington,  Penns^ylvania.  Owing  to  an  affection 
of  his  eyes,  he  left  college  in  his  junior  year,  and  completed  the 
college  curriculum  several  years  afterwards,  under  private  tutore 
at  home.  He  was  married  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September 
14, 1846,  to  Grace  Saiah  Ensey,  daughter  of  Lot  and  Elisabeth 
Ensey,  of  Baltimore,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  Qnuse  Ensey 
Fahnestock,  who  was  bom  m  Oakland,  Pennaylvania,  June  4, 

1848,  and  who  perished  with  her  father  on  the  Ohio  Biver.  In 

1849,  Mr.  Fahnestock  removed  with  his  family  and  parents  to 
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Philadelphia.  His  wife  died  July  25,  1867,  at  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
aota,  where  they  resided  more  than  a  year  for  her  health. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  wrote  and  privately  printed  "A  OenteniuAl 
Memorial  of  Ghristiaii  aod  Anna  Maria  Wolff,"  with  some  recordB 
of  their  descendaikts,  Philadelphia,  1863;  "Memoranda  of  the 
effeete  of  CSaiburetted  Hydrogen  Gas  upon  a  cdleetioin  of  Exotic 
Plants"  (pamphlet),  Philadelphia,  1858;  and  "Hie  Alann  Bell, 
an  Address  to  Firemen,"  1858. 

He  mherited  a  large  fortune  attach  his  father  had  accumulated 
in  the  manufacture  of  medicines.  The  son  had  been  carefully 
educated  and  had  httle  or  no  ia^ie  for  an  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth.  He  was  a  perfect  gentleman  in  his  manners,  and 
had  an  absorbing  paasion  for  antiquarian  pursuits.  If  he  found 
an  old  fossil,  a  rare  pamphlet,  or  a  scarce  book,  ho  was  quite 
sure  to  purchase  it,  regardless  of  expense.  His  collection  of 
pamphlets,  mostly  on  American  histoiy,  amounted  to  nearly 
fifty  thousand,  in  addition  to  a  large  collection  of  bound  vol- 
umes. He  bequeathed  his  entire  collection  of  pamphlets  to  the 
Pemuylvania  Historical  Society.  His  donations  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Bfixmesota,  during  his  hrief  rendenoe  in  St 
Paul,  were  princely.  He  was  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  to  prosecute  his  antiquarisn  researches, 
and  to  augment  his  huge  historical  coUections.  In  his  sudden 
and  lamented  departure,  this  Society  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
intelligent  and  devoted  friends. 

Mr.  Fahnestock  was  a  humble  and  sincere  Christian.  In 
early  life  he  connected  himself  mih.  the  Presbyterijm  church  in 
Pittsburg,  and  on  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  he  transferred 
his  relation  to  the  Arch  Street  Church.  He  w;ls  elected  a  corre- 
sponding member  of  this  Society  in  Septemlxr,  1868.  He  died 
December  3,  1868,  perishing  with  his  daughter  and  more  than 
sixty  other  persons  in  a  F^teamboat  collision  and  conflagration 
on  the  Ohio  River,  near  Warsaw,  Indiana. 

A  fuDer  memoir  of  Mr.  BUmeotock  may  be  found  in  tbe  Baowiss,  vol. 
xdU,  pp.  357-8. 
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GEOBOE  JENCKES  FISKE 


Geosob  Jbnckbb  Fibkb,  of  Boston,  who  becaxne  a  life  member 
of  this  Society  in  1865,  died  at  Nice,  France,  December  4, 1868. 
He  was  bom  in  Wrentham,  MaasachuBetts,  August  4,  1829. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  and  child  of  Hon.  Josiah  J.  Fiske,  of 
Wientham,  a  native  of  Sturbridge,  and  of  Jerusha  (Norton) 
Fiske,  a  native  of  Wrentham.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1848,  and 
became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  James  M.  Beebe  and  Company, 
who  then  did  business  at  the  comer  of  Hanover  and  I'nion 
streets.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  till  1S55,  anil  from 
1855  to  1865  he  was  a  partner  in  that  houso.  In  consequence, 
partly  no  doubt  of  his  close  attention  to  business,  his  health 
grew  delicate,  and  bronchial  difficulties  develoix;tl  themselves 
so  decidedly  that  he  was  obliged  to  dissolve  his  conuection  with 
the  firm. 

As  a  merchant  he  had  some  qualifications  of  great  import 
tance.  The  consequence  was  that  he  accumulated  property 
with  great  rapidity.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  his  cQmieo- 
tion  with  the  firm,  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  remained  abroad  about  a  year.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  the  summer  of  1866,  and  on  the  15th  of  August,  the 
same  year,  he  married  Miss  Frances  Lathrop  Beebe,  youngest 
daughter  of  James  M.  Beebe,  Esq.,  and  in  the  autunm  of  that 
year  sailed  for  luirope  again  with  his  wife.  Unable  to  entlure 
the  variable  climate  of  New  England,  he  never  returned  to  this 
country.  During  his  residence  in  Europe  two  children,  named 
George  Stanley  and  Esther  Lathrop,  were  born.  His  wife  and 
children  survived  him. 

* 
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Several  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Fiske  united  with  the 
Bowdoin  Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  more  recently  his  Chris- 
tian character  devdoped  wiUi  peculiar  sereiuty  aiid  beauty.  He 
had  much  to  attach  him  to  earth,  but  as  he  gradually  went 
down  to  the  grave,  hia  peace  resembled  the  quietness  of  the 
setting  sun.  His  last  words  were,  "How  good  God  is  I  I  know 
that  God  bves  me  I"  His  remains  repoee  in  the  beautiful 
oemetery  at  Nke. 
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USHER  PARSONS 


Usher  Parsons,  of  Providence,  Rhotle  Island,  \'ice-president 
of  this  Society  for  that  State,  died  in  Providence,  December  19, 
1868. 

Dr.  Parsons  descended  from  one  of  the  honored  families  of 
New  England.  His  earliest  ancestor,  of  whom  any  knowledge 
has  been  obtained,  was  Joseph*  Parsons,  who  was  called  "Cor^ 
net  Panans."  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Springfield,  Ma»> 
saehusetts,  in  1636,  and  died  there  March  25,  1684.  The  line 
of  descent  indudes  Joseph*  of  Northampton,  bom  1647;  Rev. 
Joseph,  bom  1671;  Rev.  Joseph^  bom  1702;  William',  bom 
1743;  Dr.  Ushet*,  bom  Alfred,  Maine,  August  18,  1788.  Dr. 
PaxBons'  mother  was  Abigail  Fh»t  Blunt,  dau^ter  of  Hon, 
John  Blunt,  of  Newcastle,  New  Hampshire. 

K:tiiy  m  life  Dr.  Parsons  developed  a  taste  for  niedical  and 
surgical  pursuits,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  John  Warren 
of  Boston,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  one  year.  He  then 
commenced  practice  in  Dover,  New  Hjimpshire.  When  the  War 
of  1812  broke  out,  he  received  a  commission  as  surgeon's  mate, 
and  was  soon  after  attached  for  service  to  the  squadron  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Perry,  on  Lake  Erie.  He  was  acting 
surgeon  m  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  on  board  the  flagship  ''Law- 
lenoe."  He  was  then  appointed  sui^geon  of  the  new  forty- 
four-gun  ship  ''Java."  Enom  there  he  was  transferred  to  the 
"  Quemere^"  under  Commodore  McDonough.  He  visited,  under 
that  officer,  Gibraltar,  Minorca,  Tunis,  Sicily,  Naples,  and  St. 
Fetenburg,  and,  on  leave  of  absence,  attended  the  medical 
Mhoob  and  hospitals  ctf  Paris,  London,  and  Edinburgh.  In 
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1822  he  resigned  his  coiimii&^ion  in  the  navy,  and  establi8hed 
himself  in  his  profeasion  at  Providence.  Rhode  Island.  The 
same  year  he  ninrried  Man,'  J.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes, 
D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
CSiarles  W.  Parsons,  who  became  a  ph}^ician  and  auooeeded  to 
his  father's  biisinea*^.    Mrs.  Parsons  died  in  1825. 

On  estabUahing  himself  in  Providence,  Dr.  Usher  Panons 
Boon  rose  to  a  vtary  promment  position,  both  as  physician  and 
suigeon.  For  many  yean  he  was  called  to  perf onn  the  most 
diflkult  Biugical  operations  in  that  city  end  vicinity.  He  was 
Fkeeident  of  the  Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  from  1837  to 
1840.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  Gtdl^  m 
1818,  from  Dartmouth  in  1821,  and  from  Brown  Univernty  in 
1825.  In  1853  he  was  chosen  first  vice-president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  .Association,  and  at  their  meet'mg  the  next  year  at 
St.  Louis,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  he  presided  and  de- 
livered the  opening  address.  He  held  the  office  of  medical 
lectm^r  in  s<n'eral  public  in.stitutions.  and  was  for  a  time  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  in  Bro\\'n  University.  In  addition  to  these 
public  services,  he  has  had  more  than  fifty  pupils  under  his 
private  tuition. 

Dr.  Parsons  wrote  several  metlical  works,  the  first  of  which 
was  ''The  Physician  for  Ships,"  intended  for  a  guide  in  the 
management  of  diseases  on  shipboard,  in  the  absence  of  a  physi- 
cian. His  most  important  literary  production  was  a  '*Life  of 
Sir  William  Fepperell,  Bart,"  of  which  three  editions  were  pub- 
lished. He  had  also  a  decided  taste  for  historical  and  genealogi- 
cal studies,  and  wrote  several  genealogical  articles  of  great  value. 
He  investigated  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  printed  a  list  of  several  hundred  Indian  names  of  localities 
in  that  State.  It  was  issued  in  a  panij)lilet  of  .32  pages  in  1861. 
Dr.  Parsons  comiiined  the  graces  of  a  Christian  gentleman  with 
distinguished  eminence  in  his  profession. 

He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society,  in 
1845. 

A  aomiewlittt  fuller  memoir  of  Dr.  Fuwhis  wMy  be  found  in  the  Raomaa, 
voL  zadii,  pp.  86»-60. 
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JOHN  WEIGHT  WARREN 


John  Wright  Warren  died  iii  the  McLean  Asylum  in  Som- 
erville,  January  4,  1869.  Hp  was  a  life  member  of  this  Society, 
elected  in  1856.  He  wa»s  bora  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  Fel> 
ruar>'  15,  1812.  His  pniliest  ancestor  in  this  country  was  John 
Warren,  who  came  from  England  in  the  "Arbella"  with  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop,  and  landed  at  Salem  in  1630.  Richard  Warren, 
who  came  in  the  "  Mayflower,"  was  a  younger  brother  of  John. 
John  Wanen  bought  a  place  in  Watertown,  near  Mt.  Auburn, 
lived  tbere  two  or  three  yeaxB,  and  tben  removed  to  Weston. 
John  Warren  had  a  son  by  the  same  name,  who  also  had  a  son 
John,  who,  in  turn,  had  a  son  by  that  name;  making  four  of  the 
name  in  direct  descent.  The  last  named  John  Warren  had  two 
wives  and  nineteen  children,  one  of  whom  was  Jonathan,  the 
father  of  John  Wright  Warren,  and  grandfather  of  Dr.  John 
Wright  \\'arren,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice.  Jonathan 
Warren  was  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

John  Wright  Warren,  Jr.,  attended  school  in  Lincoln,  then 
the  academy  at  Concord  two  years,  and  afterwards  Phillips 
Academy,  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  He  taught  scIkk)!  in 
Sudbury,  Waltham,  and  Watertown.  He  also  attended  the 
medical  school  connected  with  Harvard  Uuiveisity,  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Kittredge  of  Watertown,  and  received  his 
diploma  at  Cambridge.  He  then  commenced  practice  in  Bos- 
ton, and  was  successful  in  business  till  ill  health  compelled  him 
to  abandon  his  profession  in  February,  1866.  Bp  was  the 
inventor  and  patentee  of  a  new  and  improved  portable  bathing 
teat.  Hie  took  great  interest  in  the  Instruction  of  the  blind. 
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and  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in  what  is  now  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lioard  of  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  Boston,  and 
was  for  several  years  the  chairman  and  treasurer  of  that  body. 
He  was  also  at  one  time  one  of  the  representatives  of  Boston 
in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

October  17,  1839,  Dr.  Warren  married  Mary  Matilda  Robin- 
son, daughter  of  John  F.  Robinson,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  had  four  children:  Hofraoe  Winslow,  bom  June  19, 
1842;  Helen  Maria,  bom  December  13,  1844;  John  Franklin, 
bom  September  4,  1852;  and  Ed^rord  Herberti  bom  June  18, 
1856. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-65,  in  oooBequenoeof  exoeesive  attention 
to  busiQess,  Dr.  Warren  was  taken  ill,  and,  mih.  short  intervals 

of  relief,  his  bodily  and  mental  health  continued  to  fail,  till  on 
February  9,  1866,  he  consented  to  become  an  inmate  of  the 
McLean  Asylum,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 
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William  Rogers  was  born  in  Orford,  New  Hanipshiic,  April 
4,  1817,  Miul  died  at  his  residence  in  Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts, 
Jjmuan,'  15,  1869.  He  waa  the  son  of  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  who 
practised  law  several  years  in  Orford,  and  afterwards  turned 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  opportunities  of 
William  for  acquiring  a  good  education  in  his  boyhood  were 
alender.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  town  six  months 
in  a  year,  and  was  one  year  a  student  in  the  academy.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  taught  a  school,  and  a  little  later  he  engaged 
in  mercantile  operations  on  a  small  scale.  He  had  a  strong 
thust  for  knowledge,  and  made  a  degree  of  progress  which  was 
remarkable  under  the  drcumstanoes.  The  few  books  which 
composed  his  father's  library  he  carefully  studied.  He  read 
Addison's  ''Spectator"  throus^  twelve  times.  He  was  very 
famifiar  with  the  ^ble  and  Shakespeare,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  English  language. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  came  to  Boston,  quite  poor  and 
friendless.  As  means  of  subsistence  he  procured  some  copying 
and  keeping  of  accounts,  and  subsequently  obtained  a  subordi- 
nate position  in  one  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  eminently 
self-rehant  and  endowed  with  great  perse verence  under  di£icul- 
ties  which  would  have  entirely  disheartened  many  other  mm. 
At  last  he  found  an  opening  in  the  office  of  Peleg  W.  Chandler, 
Esq.,  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  his  diligence  was  so 
considerable  and  his  services  were  so  valuaUe  that  he  obtained 
some  compensation  while  pursmng  his  studies.  He  remained 
in  that  office  several  years  after  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
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For  some  time  he  was  the  reporter  of  legal  dedsions  for  the 
Boston  Daily  Advertiser  —  a  service  which  gave  great  s;itisfac- 
tion  to  those  who  had  occiision  to  consult  that  paper  on  such 
subjects.  He  was  a  well-read  lawyer;  patient  of  investigation, 
thorough,  accurate,  and  sound.  He  had  no  special  aspirations 
for  eminence  as  an  advocate  in  jury  triaJa,  but  he  was  a  safe 
counsellor  and  an  exceUeut  conveyancer. 

Governor  Andrew  beeatne  acquainted  with  hini,  and  noticed 
that  he  had  some  qualities  of  mind  which  fitted  liim  for  other 
poeitioDs.  He,  therefore,  requested  Mr.  Bogen  to  aoeept  the 
office  of  assistant  adjutant-general,  with  a  position  on  his  staff. 
He  proved  to  he  a  valuable  officer,  and  won  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  governor,  who  was  quite  enthusiastie  in  his  ezpres- 
aons  of  esteem  and  admiration  of  his  subordinate.  It  was  at 
the  earnest  recommendation  of  Ck>venior  Andrew  that  he  was 
appointed  by  Chief  Justice  Chase  to  the  important  and  eom* 
paratively  lucrative  office  of  register  in  bankruptcy  for  the 
third  congressional  district,  a  petition  which  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

During  his  public  engagements  Major  Rogers  found  time  to 
Ix^come  quite  a  proficient  in  the  ancient  Iane:ii:ifz:es,  and  he  read 
the  l  it  iifh  language  with  considerable  facility.  He  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  nmsic,  and  could  {x^rforra  on  several  musical 
instruments.  But  the  violin,  of  all  others,  was  his  special 
favorite.  For  several  years  he  discontinued  that  fascinating 
employment,  because,  as  he  said,  his  power  of  execution  fell  so 
far  below  the  exactions  of  his  taste. 

Biajor  Rogers  was  unobtrusive  in  his  manners,  patient  in 
endurance,  firm  in  his  purposes,  almost  feminine  m  his  delicacy 
of  thought  and  expression,  and  won  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  those  who  knew  him  by  his  modest  virtues,  and  not  by  the 
glare  of  his  genius  or  the  depth  and  extent  of  his  erudition. 
He  was  thrice  married.  I  lis  first  wife  was  Margaret  Mitchell. 
They  were  married  Deceml:)er  18,  1<S51.  She  had  one  son, 
"Walter  Fitz-William  Rogers.  liLs  second  wife  was  Ellen  Mary 
Gavett,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Ellen  Rogers. 
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His  third  wife  was  Nancy  Rebecca  Holmes,  by  whom  he  had 
four  children;  namely  Edwin  Albert,  George  Ernest,  Ida,  and 
Lillian  Emily. 

Major  Rogera  ma  a  vesident  member  of  thia  Society,  elected 
in  1867. 


ALBIGENCE  WALDO  PUTNAM 


Albigencb  Waldo  Putnam,  s  corresponding  member,  ad- 
mitted 1858,  was  bora  March  11,  1799,  at  "Maple  Shade"  (the 
old  homestead),  opposite  Blemierhassett's  Island,  and  near 
Belpr6,  Ohio.  His  father,  Aaron  Waldo  Putnam,  wa.s  the  second 
son  of  Col,  Israel  Putnam,  and  was  bora  at  Pomfret,  Connecti- 
cut. Col.  Israel  ]\itnam  was  the  oldest  son  and  aid-de-camp 
of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam  of  the  War  of  Independence,  so  that 
Albigenee  was  the  great-grandson  of  Gen.  Israel  Putnam.  The 
inmiigrant  ancestor  wa'^  Jolm  Putnam,  who  landed  at  Salem,  in 
1637;  in  £ngland  and  Walee  the  lines  m  said  to  be  traced  for 
a  century  farther  back. 

Albigenoe  Waldo  Putnam  was  educated  at  Ohio  Univmty, 
Athens,  Ohio.  After  his  graduation  he  went  to  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  employed  for  a  short  time  as  derk  in  a  dry-goods 
store.  He  soon  found  that  business  was  not  his  vocation  and 
begun  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Samuel  FInley  Vinton, 
Esq.,  at  the  same  time  perfecting  himself  in  French  by  boarding 
in  a  French  family.  In  1821  he  was  exaiuined  by  the  judges  of 
the  Sii}jreriie  Court  of  Ohio,  and  obtained  license  to  practise  as 
attorney  and  counsellor.  In  1822  his  father  and  mother  died 
within  three  days  of  each  otlier  of  a  \nolent  fever  then  raging  in 
the  settlement.  His  older  brother,  Wilham  Pitt  Putnam,  ad- 
ministered upon  the  estate,  and  retained  the  homestead. 

Albigenee  then  resolved  to  go  out  into  "  the  wide,  wide  world, 
and  gather  honey  from  every  opening  flower."  He  reached 
Port  Gibson,  Missiasippi,  the  home  of  his  badidor  unde,  Israel 
Loring,  December  24,  1822.  He  built  an  oflSce  in  his  uncle's 
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yard,  where  he  soon  ooUeeted  a  valuable  law  librajry.  Hie  firat 
year  he  obtained  a  temporoiy  lioeDse  to  praetise,  and  in  due 
time  a  pennanent  Moenae  from  the  Supreme  Oourt.  Ere  bug  he 
had  the  most  profitable  ooQectioii  bunneBS  in  the  dreuit,  per- 
haps in  the  State.  He  became  director  in  the  first  and  best 
managed  bank  ever  in  operation  in  Mississippi,  "The  Bank  of 
MissLssippi."  He  had  entered  upon  a  busy  imd  profitable  pro- 
fessional career ;  his  mind  and  hoart  were  intent  upon  its  dutiesi 
but  still  he  was  not  greedy  of  gain.  He  was  not  a  miser;  be  was 
the  lawyer  for  the  widow,  the  friend  of  the  orphan. 

In  April,  1825,  he  married  Catherine  Ann  Lerier,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  George  W.  Lerier.  After  accumulating  a  fortune  in 
Mississippi,  his  health  failed,  and  he  moved  to  Tennessee  in 
1839,  and  settled  at  "  Waverly  Place/'  a  beautiful  home  within 
two  miles  of  Nashville.  Here  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary 
pursuits,  and  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  for  several  years 
president  of  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  woric  entitled,  '"The  History  of  Middle  Temiessee," 
evincing  considerable  research  among  the  facts  and  traditions 
connected  with  the  eaily  settl^nent  of  this  region.  In  this  de- 
partment Colonel  Putnam  was  an  enthusiast,  and  his  labors 
were  abundant. 

His  Christian  virtues  were  of  that  hijrh  order  which  mark  the 
true  disciple  of  Jesus,  while  in  none  of  tlie  relations  of  life  did  he 
fall  short  of  his  duty.  He  suslaiiK d  ;i  heavy  loss  of  property  by 
the  war,  and  died  January  20,  1809,  mourned  as  a  worthy  man, 
a  valuable  citizen,  a  profound  scholar,  and  a  stedfast  Christian. 
He  was  an  Elder  in  the  first  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nashville 
for  thirty  years.  He  left  four  children,  all  daughters. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Colonel  Putnam  may  be  found  in  the  Raovna,  vol. 
sxind^p.  205. 


JOHN  OBB 


John  Obb  was  bom  in  Topshain,  Maine,  September  2,  1813. 
He  was  the  gieat^grandscm  of  John  Orr,  who  was  a  teacher  by 
profeBrioiii  and  came  to  this  country  from  the  north  of  Ireland, 
and  first  settled  in  Londoodeny,  New  HampBhire.  He  was  of 
the  stock  called  "Scotch-Irish/'  yet  he  was  a  pure  Scotchman 
and  a  Presbyterian.  His  youngest  son,  Hon.  John  Orr,  grand- 
father of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  settled  in  Bedford,  New 
Hampshire,  and  was  one  of  the  worthies  of  that  town.  He  was 
for  many  years  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church;  justice  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  quorum;  Senator  of  the  third  district;  counsel- 
lor for  the  CVjunty  of  Hillsborough,  and  many  years  a  represen- 
tative in  the  Legislature  from  Bedford.  Hon.  Benjamin  Orr, 
the  son  of  John  of  Bedford,  and  the  father  of  the  Rev.  Jolm 
Orr,  was  bom  in  Bedford,  in  1772,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
College.  He  became  an  eminent  lawyer  and  resided  in  Bruns- 
wick, Maine.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Rev.  John  Orr,  was  Eliz- 
abeth Tappan,  from  Newbtuyport,  and  daughter  of  Captain 
Richard  Tappan.  She  was  of  the  fourth  generation  in  descent 
from  John  Robinson,  of  Leyden  memory. 

Rev.  John  Orr,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  graduated  at  Bow- 
doin  College  in  1834;  studied  theology  at  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  tmd  graduated  at  that  institution  in  1838.  He 
preached  (me  year  in  Vermont,  two  years  at  Gouvemeur,  New 
York,  where  he  received  a  call  to  settle,  but  declined.  He  com- 
menced supplying  the  pulpit  at  Alfred,  Maine,  in  1844;  was 
ordained  and  remained  there  as  pastor  until  1867.  A  change  of 
residence  becoming  necessary  for  iiia  health,  he  came  to  Melrose, 
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MBBsaefausetts,  in  Novmber,  1807,  for  rest.  Two  months  after 
settling  in  Blelrofle,  he  had  a  severe  attack  of  paralyBis,  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  died  January  25,  1869. 

Bb  married  Mary  £.  Moore,  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  in  1842. 
They  had  four  children — Benjamin,  Elisabeth  Gay,  Annie 
Moore,  and  John  Hammond,  who  died  in  1858. 

Mr.  Orr  furnished  several  articles  for  publication,  among 
which  wiis  a  tract  on  intemperance,  which  his  parish  publLshed. 
He  possessed  more  than  ordinary'  mental  cai)acity  and  cul- 
ture. He  was  deeply  thoughtful,  and  studious,  and  seldom  loft 
a  subject  till  he  had  reached  its  depths.  He  was  inclined  to 
shrink  from  a  large  contact  with  the  world,  and  chose  rather 
the  little  world  of  his  own  household  and  self-oommunings.  Yet 
his  intercourse  with  the  people  of  his  ehaige  and  with  his  minis* 
terial  brethren  was  always  courteous,  agreeable,  and  profit- 
aUe.  He  could  not  have  held  his  place  in  that  shire^own  of 
considerable  culture,  if  he  had  not  possessed  high  personal  ez- 
oeUence.  He  was  conservative  in  his  theology  and  opinions; 
open  and  sealous  m  his  positicn;  uncompromising  in  his  views 
of  right,  and  threats  fell  powerless  at  his  feet.  He  held  no  views 
whieh  he  was  willing  to  barter  away  for  personal  popularity,  or 
personal  position,  and  he  prized  above  "theologies  and  ques- 
tions of  government,"  the  truth  "as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  which  he 
loved  to  preach,  which  he  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  life,  and 
in  the  consolations  of  which  he  died. 

Mr.  Orr  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1848. 


THOMAS  Mcculloch  hates 


Thomab  HgCiilloch  HatsSi  who  was  efeetod  a  xoodeiit 
member  of  this  Society  in  1887|  was  bom  in  Kemiebiinkport, 
Ifaine,  August  18,  1819,  and  died  in  Boston,  February  1,  1869. 

He  was  the  son  of  Joseph  M.  and  Susan  (Wilde)  Hayes.  Joseph, 
the  father,  was  bora  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  and  descended 
from  a  family  long  settled  in  that  place.  He  settled  first  in 
Kennebunk,  Mainei  and  afterwards  removed  to  Saco,  where  be 
died. 

The  son,  Thomas  McCulloch,  graduated  at  Bowdoin  College, 
studied  law,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  pfo- 
fesrion  at  Saeo.  Such  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  that  he 
soon  rose  to  eminence  at  the  bar  of  the  county  of  York.  BQs 
close  and  cautious  logic;  his  thorough  investigation  of  ail  details 
of  the  cases  which  were  enlru^ited  to  his  care;  his  quickness  of 
apprehension ;  and  a  courtesy  of  demeanor  towards  his  associates 
at  the  bar,  whidi  rarely  failed  him  in  his  sharpest  forensic  con- 
tests, soon  won  for  him  a  large  measure  of  public  confidence, 
and  the  high  respect  of  the  legal  profession.  The  fame  of  the 
young  advocate  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county,  and 
he  was  called  to  practise  in  other  counties  in  that  State.  Wb 
qualities,  as  a  lawyer,  developed  and  expanded  with  his  grow- 
ing reputation.  With  a  riper  experience,  he  rose  to  the  front 
rank  of  the  bar  of  Mame,  and  was  acknowledged  to  be  among 
the  leaders  in  his  profession.  In  1854  he  waci  a  member  of 
the  Maine  Senate. 

D^irous  of  a  still  larger  field  of  usefulness,  in  1864  he  removed 
to  Boston.  He  did  not  come  unheralded.  His  reputation  came 
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before  him.  With  all  the  disadvantages  of  an  untried  position; 
with  a  now  clientage  to  form;  and  with  the  ablest  competitors 
around  him,  he  was  found  equal  to  the  tiisk.  His  energy,  close 
Study,  quick  perception,  gentlemanly  bearing,  uprightness,  aad 
honesty  soon  placed  him,  in  the  pubhc  estimation,  among  the 
marked  and  able  membeis  of  the  legal  fraternity  in  this  metrop- 
oUb.  Bib  caieer  here  was  short,  but  long  enough  to  settle  the 
point  that  if  another  decade  of  years  had  been  added  to  his  life, 
he  would  have  filled  out  one  of  those  grand  old  l^gal  reputations 
which  are  cherished  among  the  traditions  of  the  bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  the  very  acme  of  legal  fame. 

A  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Bar  was  called  to  express  their 
sentimentv"?  upon  the  occasion  of  his  sudden  departure,  of  which 
the  Hon.  Heniy  W.  Paine  was  chairman,  and  Charles  W.  Tuttle, 
Esq.,  secretary,  and  in  the  resolutions  they  adopted,  they  speak 
of  hia  patient  culture,"  *Megal  aoumen,"  readiness  of  appre- 
hension,"  ''forensic  eloquence,"  his  strict  "integrity,"  "poludied 
courtesy,"  and  "the  purity  of  his  professional  life."  Mr.  Hayes 
had  little  taste  indeed  for  polities.  Tten  was  nothing  in  the 
structure  of  his  mind,  or  in  his  moral  principles,  which  alUed 
him  to  the  demagogue  or  even  to  the  mere  politician.  He  lived 
and  moved  upon  a  higher  and  nobler  plane.  In  the  year  1854 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Maiiir,  and  in  iSOO 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  barren  lienor  of  a  nomination  for 
Congress  in  his  native  district,  but  tliere  his  political  career 
terminated. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  twice  married.  Hjs  first  wife  was  Sarah  8. 
Smith,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Dolly  Smith,  of  Eennebunk. 
Their  children  were:  Frederick  L.,  Lucy  W.,  and  Joseph  T. 

His  second  wife  was  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Taylor,  whose  maiden  name 
w^as  Leavitt.  There  were  no  children  by  the  last  marriage. 
Mr.  Hayes  was  reared  and  nurtured  in  the  Cah  inistic  faith,  and 
the  judgment  of  his  mature  life  affinned  the  correctness  of  the 
principles  in  which  he  was  educated.  The  suddenness  of  his 
departure  left  little  opportunity  to  test  tiie  strength  of  those 
principles  as  a  support  in  the  final  hour. 
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Joseph  RiCBABOfiON  was  bom  in  Duxfaam,  New  Hampshire^ 
November  24,  1803,  died  in  Boston,  Februaiy  24,  1869,  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn  cemetery.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  eight  chUdren.  After  some  experience  in  a  country  store  he 
was  m\ated  in  1821,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  enter  a  larger 
business  establishment  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  until 
the  partnersliip  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  senior  partner, 
who  left  him,  by  will,  a  small  legacy  in  token  of  his  fidelity. 
In  1822  he  came  to  Boston,  and  entered  the  store  of  the  late 
Thomas  West,  wholesale  grocer  on  Central  wharf.  He  con- 
tinued with  Mr.  West  until  his  majority,  when  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Thomas  West  and  Company. 
After  Mr.  West  retired  from  business  Mr.  Riehardson  fonned  a 
business  connection,  which  proved  unfortunate.  After  this  be 
did  a  small  oommisBiGn  business  witii  some  South  American 
houses,  and  latterly  found  employment  in  the  management  of  a 
large  tnist  company.  He  served  in  the  City  Council  one  year, 
but  removed  from  the  ward  he  represented  before  another 
election. 

Mr.  Richardson  was  twice  married.  His  firet  wife  was  Caro- 
line King,  only  daughter  of  the  ]ate  Gedney  Kmg,  of  Boston, 
by  whom  he  had  five  children,  three  of  whom  survived  him, 
namely:  Caroline  K.,  Sara  F.,  and  Gechiey  K.  His  second  wife, 
Caroline  Mackay,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Macluiy,  of  Boston, 
survived  hun.  Mr.  Richardson  shunned  office  and  notoriety; 
with  friends  he  was  genial  and  kind  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  those  who  knew  hun  best  loved  him  most  His  many 
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generous  and  obliging  acts  will  long  l)e  remembered  by  the  recip- 
ients of  his  favors.  He  was  singularly  guileless  and  confiding; 
greatly  too  much  so  for  his  pecuniary  advantage. 

His  father,  also  named  Joseph,  was  bom  in  Boston,  December 
26, 1756^  and  after  serving  in  the  Revdutionaiy  War  six  years, 
settled  in  New  Hsmpshiie,  and  there  spent  the  residue  of  his 
]]fe.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  left  arm  and  shoulder. 
His  mother  was  Sarah  Hanson,  of  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  bom  December  22, 1762,  the  daughter  of  Himiphrey  Hanson, 
who  was  born  August  27,  1738,  the  son  of  Joseph  Hanson. 
Mr.  Richardson's  paternal  grandfather,  Philip  Richardson,  was 
bom,  lived,  and  died  in  Boston.  His  business  was  that  of  a 
ropemaker.  "Richardson's  Rope  Walk"  was  well  remembered 
by  elderly  persons  living  in  the  middle  of  the  nmeteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  He  manied  Esther  Webster,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Webster,  of  Boston,  designated  in  those  days  as  a  ^London 
Captain."  She  was  bom  March  19,  1724^  and  died  Haich  17» 
1810.  She  survived  her  husband  many  years. 

Mr.  Richardson,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  elected  a 
resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1862, 
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DAVID  THOMAS  VALENTINE 


David  Thomas  \'alextine  of  the  city  of  New  York,  died 
there  February  25.  1869.  He  was  bom  in  East  Chester,  West- 
chester County,  New  York,  September  15,  1801.  He  received 
a  good  common  school  education  at  the  Westchester  Academy, 
at  White  Plains.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  for  seven  yean  was  a  grocer's  derk.  In  1821  he  was  ap- 
pointed derk  of  the  Marine  Court,  and  in  1837  he  was  chosoi 
derk  to  the  Common  Counefl,  which  position  he  held,  with  equal 
credit  to  himsdf  and  advanta^  to  the  dty,  through  all  the  muta- 
tions  of  New  York  politics,  till  1869,  a  period  of  thirty-one 
years. 

Mr.  Yalentine  was  a  man  of  marked  traits  of  character.  He 
was  often  called  "the  brains"  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  industry.  In 
1842  he  published  the  first  number  of  his  Manual  of  the  Conunon 
Coundli  and  continued  it  till  1868,  having  issued  twenty-five 
volumes  of  that  important  statistical  and  historical  work.  Hiese 
volumes  are  a  storehouse  of  amusing  and  instructive  matter 
pertaining  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  also  published  a  "His- 
tory of  New  York,"  which  lacks  indeed  many  reminiscenccb  of 
its  earUer  career,  but  which  is  an  agreeable  volume. 

Upon  all  matters  relating  to  the  history  of  that  city,  "Old 
Uncle  David"  was  an  authority,  and  an  authority  wiiich  the 
boldest  man  might  well  hesitate  to  call  in  question.  His  love  of 
research,  his  love  of  truth,  and  his  proverbial  accural^  of  details, 
rendered  his  public  services  invaluable.  His  dose  attention  to 
business  created,  almost  of  course,  some  peculiar  habits.  Though 
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lesidiDg  in  New  York  ever  since  the  year  1814,  "it  is  said 
he  never  croased  any  of  the  lerrieB  connecting  that  city  with  ito 
sunoundings  ainoe  the  boats  were  first  driven  by  steam  power. 
He  never  manifested  a  desire  to  leave  the  dty,  never  saw  the 
indde  of  a  theatrsi  and  never  attended  any  place  where  dra- 
matie  representations  of  any  kind  were  given." 

His  honesty  and  urbanity  were  proverbial,  and  had  their 
root  in  deep  religious  principle.  He  connected  himself  with  the 
Baptist  denomination  about  the  year  1815,  and  for  nearly 
twenty-seven  years  was  a  deacon  of  the  Baptist  Tabernacle 
efaurch.  Mr  \^alentine's  personal  appearance  was  peculiarly 
majestic.  His  features  bore  a  very  striking  resemblanoe  to 
those  of  Washington.  He  was  twice  married.  His  firat  wife 
was  Miss  Kanies,  who  became  the  mother  of  five  duldren.  £Bs 
seoond  wife,  who  survived  him  was  the  daugliter  of  SVands 
Spicer,  Esq. 

Mr.  Valentme  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this 
Society  in  1855. 
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George  Folsom,  of  New  York,  died  suddenly  in  Rome,  Italy, 
March  27,  1S69.  He  was  bom  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  May  23, 
1802.  Hki  father,  Thomas  Folsonii  was  a  native  of  JSzeter, 
New  Hampahire,  a  jeweller  by  trade,  and  of  the  aame  family  as 
Qeneral  Nathaniel  Folaom,  an  oflSoer  in  the  old  French  war, 
and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress.  His  mother  was 
an  Ela,  of  East  Haveriiil],  MassaehuBetts.  His  father  kept  a 
tavern  in  Keimebunk,  and  moved  to  Portland  in  1809,  and 
followed  the  same  occupation. 

George  graduated  at  Harv'ard  College  in  1822,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  with  Ether  Shepley,  late  chief  justioe 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  in  Saco;  and  while  engaged  in 
the  study,  he  prepared  the  history  of  Saeo  and  Biddeford,  pub- 
lished in  1830,  in  which  he  preserved  many  valuable  facts  taken 
tmm  original  documents  relating  to  the  eaiiy  histoiy  of  these 
towns  and  of  the  State.  He  soon  after  moved  to  Worcester, 
Maasaehusetts,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  law. 
His  interest  in  historical  studies  introduced  him  at  once  to  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  and  he  was  made  its  librarian, 
and  in  1S35,  as  cliairman  of  the  publishing  committee,  edited 
the  8e(K)nd  volume  of  its  tnmsactions. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  same  seal  in  historical 
pursuits  made  his  services  valuable  to  the  New  York  ffistorical 
Society,  which  was  then  in  a  very  languishing  condition,  but 
which  by  his  unwearied  exertions  he  revived,  and  placed  on  a 
new  career  of  prosperity.  In  1838,  he  delivered  two  lectures 
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before  it  on  the  discovery  of  .Vnicrica  by  the  Northmen;  in  1839, 
be  delivered  auotber  lecture  before  it  on  the  life  and  voyages  of 
Americus  Vespucius.  In  1839,  he  was  made  its  Ubrarian.  la 
1841,  he  edited  the  first  vohjine  of  the  new  series  of  its  Ck>lleo» 
^xma,  a  volume  almost  exelusiyely  occupied  with  the  annals  of 
the  Dutch  colomsts.  In  1842,  he  published.  ''Nexioo  in  1842," 
18mo.  In  1843,  he  made  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  and.  on  his 
return,  published  Ws  translation  of  "Letters  or  Despatches  of 
Hernando  Cortes,"  in  New  York  and  London. 

In  1844,  he  was  chosen  to  the  Senate  of  New  York  for  four 
years  by  the  American  party,  and  Ix^came  a  prominent  mem- 
ber. As  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  then  the  highest 
legal  tribunal  of  the  State,  his  legal  discussions  and  opinions 
gave  him  a  high  rank.  He  was  dignified  in  manneiB,  courteous 
in  deportment  and  eloquent  in  his  addresses.  In  1846,  he  deliv- 
ered the  anniversary  disoouise  before  the  Maine  Historical 
Sodety,  of  which  he  was  an  eariy  member.  His  principal  toiHCS 
were  the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Maine,  with  notices  of 
Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  the  other  promuient  adventurers 
in  the  voyages  to  our  shores.  The  discourse  was  very  able,  and 
was  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  "Maine  Historical 
Collections." 

In  1850,  he  was  appointed  charg6  d'affaires  to  the  Nether> 
lands,  and  there  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  the  place  and 
his  miasiGn  afforded,  to  pursue  his  investigations  into  the  Dutch 
history  of  New  York.  His  interest  in  historical  studies  never 
ceased  while  his  health  enabled  hun  to  pursue  than,  and  his 
pen  followed  the  activity  of  his  mind  in  spreading  their  fruiis 
before  the  public.  Among  his  later  performances  was  a  lecture 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  life,  character, 
and  services  of  Colonel  Barr6,  of  the  British  Parliament,  in  . 
which  he  showed  the  important  services  rendered  by  him  to  the 
cause  of  America  in  the  Revolution. 

Mr.  Folsom  married  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  Winthrop,  and 
granddaughter  of  Fbtrus  Stujrvesant,  who  united  in  her  person 
the  blood  of  Ck>vemor  Stuyvesant  of  New  York,  and  Qovemor 
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Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  Governor  Wiiithrop  of 
Connecticut.  She  died  three  or  four  years  before  Mr.  Foisom, 
leaving  a  scm  and  two  daughters,  who  survived  their  father, 
and  were  with  him  at  Rome,  at  his  death.  The  son  manied, 
in  1867,  MiBB  FuUer,  daughter  of  H^lliam  H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  and 
nkee  of  Hargaiet  (FuOer)  d'OBBolL 

Mr.  Folsoiii  received  tbe  degree  of  Doetor  of  Laws  bom  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1860.  He  vm  dected  a  ooneBpond- 
ing  member  of  this  Society  in  1845. 
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Henry  James  Prentiss,  who  wa8  elected  a  resident  member 
of  the  Society  in  1858»  was  bom  in  Marblehead,  Maasar 
chusetts,  July  17,  1807,  and  died  in  Boston,  April  22,  1860. 
Wb  father,  Henry  Prentiss,  merchant,  was  bom  in  Marblehead^ 
January  17,  1772,  and  died  Septembw  13,  1813.  His  mother, 
Mary  Colby,  was  bom  July  17,  1770,  probably  in  Marblehead, 
and  died  February  11,  1621.  They  were  married  December  18, 
1791. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  married  May  12,  1S33,  to  Sarah 
Kicbards,  daughter  of  EUphalet  Jewett,  of  Salem.  She  died 
January  5,  1849.  He  married,  as  a  second  wife,  Martha  W., 
daughter  of  Obadiah  Dickinson,  of  NorthMd,  MassachusettB. 
The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were:  Andrew  Morgan,  bom 
September  1,  1834,  a  merchant  in  New  York;  and  Efiphalet 
Jewett,  who  was  bom  in  1836,  and  died  in  1842. 

Henry  James  Prentiss  left  his  mother's  house  (his  father 
bemg  dead)  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  went  to  live  with  the  widow 
of  Dr.  Thomas  l^rentiss,  liis  father's  uncle,  at  Medfield.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  at  school  and  at  work.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  was  apprenticed,  as  a  printer,  to  Samuel  T.  Armstrong^ 
in  Boston.  This  trade  was  not  his  own  choice,  and  he  never 
eigoyed  it;  nevertheless,  he  leaned  it  thoroughly  and  became 
an  accomplished  printer.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  his 
master  and  was  afterwards  in  the  office  of  Oaleb  Foote,  pab- 
lisher  of  the  Salem  Oaxette,  He  thai  went  to  Plymonth,  New 
Ilanipsliire,  where  he  opened  an  office,  and  published  a  paper; 
but,  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  came  to  Boston  and  worked 
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as  a  journovnian  printer  till  he  could  raise  money  enough  to 
pay  all  his  debts.  During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
belonged  to  several  printing  tirnis — first,  that  of  '^Andrews, 
Prentiss  and  Studley";  then  "Prentiss  and  Sawyer";  and 
lastly,  up  to  the  tune  of  his  death,  that  of  "  Prentiss  and  Deland." 

Mr.  Pientifls  was  widely  known,  and  had  nuuiy  friends.  He 
was  smgle-minded  and  upright,  through  and  through.  He  oould 
not  tolerate  any  double  deaUng  or  inamoerity.  His  sense  of 
justice  revolted  agiunst  all  wrong-doing.  Hus  made  him,  veiy 
early,  take  part  with  the  abolitionistB;  and  he  was  no  half-way 
partisan,  but  put  his  whole  soul  into  it.  No  matter  how  un- 
popular antislavery  was,  he  never  held  his  tongue  about  his 
convictions. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  an  affectionate  man;  he  loved  his  relatives, 
his  friends,  his  neighbors,  his  brothers  in  the  church,  his  com- 
panions in  business.  The  sight  of  his  face  was  a  welcome.  He 
made  it  his  business  to  notice  all  strangers  who  came  into  his 
church,  and  stepped  forward  to  receive  them  with  a  such  cordial 
good  will,  that  they  immediately  felt  at  home.  Loving  new 
thmgB,  and  hospitable  to  new  acquaintances,  he  loved  old  things 
too;  old  friends,  ohl  people,  old  times.  On  this  account  he  was 
interested  in  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical  So<»ety, 
and  m  New  En^^d  genealogies.  He  was  proud  of  the  old 
names  of  New  England,  around  uddeh  duster  so  many  honorable 
associations. 

Connected  with  this  last  trait  was  his  simple  manly  piety,  his 
interest  in  religion,  and  reverence  for  all  good  and  noble  men 
and  women.  A  member  of  the  "Church  of  the  Disciples"  dur- 
ing nearly  its  whole  existence  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  was  always  active,  though  too  modest  to  seek  promi- 
nence. His  friendly  face,  his  cheerful  good-will,  and  his  helpful 
presence  were  so  essential  to  the  church,  that  when  he  went 
away  that  body  seemed  to  lose  its  right  hand.  These  traits  of 
character  made  his  hfe  a  happy  one.  He  was  not  outwardly 
very  successful.  Considering  his  faithful  mdustry  and  unremit- 
tmg  kbor  during  so  many  years,  one  could  not  but  feel  that  he 
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deserved  a  greater  outward  prosperity.  But  "  God  seeth  not  as 
maa  aeeth."  God  gave  him  a  better  pioBperity  than  that  which 
oomeB  from  money;  self-oontent,  troops  of  friends,  universal 
eBteem,  an  honon^  and  uaeful  life,  and  a  death  which  came 
before  his  f aeultiea  were  douded,  or  bis  usefulneeB  impaired. 
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Pliny  Holton  White  m  son  of  John  and  Bethiah  (Holton) 
White,  and  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Vermont,  October  6,  1822. 
By  his  maternal  ancestry  ho  was  descended  from  William  Holton, 
one  ci  the  fint  settlera  of  Hartfordi  CkHinecticut.  He  was  left 
fstherlesB  and  in  poverty  when  a  little  more  than  three  years 
old,  and  his  whole  eehool  education  was  obtained  at  Limerick 
Academy  in  Maine,  where  he  was  a  student  from  his  eighth  to 
his  fifteenth  year.  He  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  for  a  few  years, 
then  studied  law  with  Hon.  William  C.  Bradley,  of  Westminster, 
Vermont,  and  wa^  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  County  of  Wind- 
ham, November  24,  1843. 

He  practised  law  at  West  Wardsboro'  from  April,  1844,  till 
March,  1848;  in  Londonderry  from  the  latter  date  till  Feb- 
ruary, 1861;  and  in  Brattleboio',  from  that  time  till  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  From  February,  1851,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
he  was  editor  of  the  BratMoro*  Eagle,  and  during  the  next 
year  he  was  assistant  editor.  From  January,  1863,  to  August, 
1857,  he  was  derk  in  a  manufacturing  establishment.  From 
August,  1857,  to  May,  1858,  he  was  editor  and  joint  publisher 
of  the  Hampshire  and  Franklin  Express,  at  Amherst,  Mas- 
sac hut^ctts.  He  pursued  theological  studies  privately  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  May,  1858, 
by  the  Hampshire-fiast  Association.  He  commenced  labors 
as  acting  pastor  at  Coventry,  Vermont,  in  August,  1858,  was 
ordauied  February  15,  1859,  and  r^nained  in  Coventry  till  his 
death. 

When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  commenced  writing  for 
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the  periodical  press,  and  was  a  copious  contributor  to  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  during  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  To 
the  Historical  Moga/tim  and  to  the  Congregational  Quarterly 
he  contributed  numerous  historical  and  biographical  articles. 
For  the  VemMA  Record  he  furnished  some  hundreds  of  arti- 
dflSy  most  of  them  relating  to  Vermont  history  and  Inugraphy. 
Among  them  was  a  series  of  biographical  notices  of  alumni 
of  Middlebury  College,  contmued  nearly  every  week  for  sev- 
eral years;  a  series  of  biographies  of  presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Venuont,  and  a  series  of  memoirs  of  the  governors  of 
Vermont. 

In  1852-53  he  was  secretary  of  civil  and  military  affairs  to 
Governor  Erastus  Fairbanks.  He  was  the  representative  of 
Coventry  in  the  L^islatuxe  of  Vermont,  1862-63,  and  chaj^ain 
of  the  Senate  m  1864^  1885,  and  1866.  In  November,  1863,  he 
was  appdnted  superintendent  of  recruiting  m  the  County  of 
Orleans,  and  held  the  office  till  the  dose  of  the  war.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and,  by  rcf>eatecl  appointments,  held  the  office  for 
six  successive  years,  and  was  the  author  of  the  ammal  reports 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  White  married,  May  11,  1847,  Electa  B.  D.  Gates,  of 
Bolchertown,  Massachusetts.  Their  children  were,  Mnr<]^aret 
Elisabeth,  bom  1849;  John  Alexander,  bom  1851;  and  William 
Holton,  bom  1855.  He  died  in  Coventry,  April  24,  1869. 

Among  his  published  addresses  are  the  following  —  "The 
life  and  Services  of  Matthew  Lyon,"  Burlington,  1858,  pp.  26; 
**A  History  of  Coventry,  Orieans  County,  Vermont,"  Irasburg, 
1850,  pp.  70;  "History  of  the  CongregntionMl  Ouirches  of  Or- 
leans County,  ^'ermont,"  1868,  pp.  62.  He  left  sketches  of  most 
of  the  lending  men  of  Vermont,  both  clergymen  and  laymen,  all 
carefully  and  systematically  arranged.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  he  was  president  of  the  ^'ermont  Historical  Society.  He 
was  deeply  interested  also  in  Christian  missions,  education,  and 
temperance,  and  as  a  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  m 
Coventry  he  was  highly  successful 
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He  WJ18  a  niemV)er  of  the  corporation  of  Middleburj'  College, 
and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Amherst, 
Middlebury,  and  the  University  of  Vennont.  He  was  choeeii  a 
reddeiit  member  of  Uub  Sociely  id  1868. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  White  may  be  found  in  the  liEGibTER,  vol.  xxiv, 

pp. 
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Joshua  VicrroR  Hopkixs  Clark  was  admitted  a  corresponding 
member  of  tiiis  Society  in  1855.  He  died  in  Onondaga,  New 
York,  June  18,  1869.  He  was  the  8on  of  Thomas  and  Ruth 
(Morse)  Clark,  and  was  bom  at  Casenovia,  New  York,  February 
6,  1803.  He  was  descended  paternally  from  Thomas  Clark,  of 
Plymouth,  who  came  m  the  "Ann"  m  1623;  and  maternally 
from  Samuel  Morse,  an  early  settler  of  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
He  mnained  upon  the  homestead  until  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  when  he  removed  to  Eagle  Village,  where  he  re- 
sided until  1838.  From  that  time  onward  his  home  was  in 
Manlius,  Ohio,  where  he  cultivated  a  large  farm  with  scientific 
skill  and  pecuniary  success. 

After  his  removal  to  Manlius,  his  tsste  for  historical  research 
began  to  develop  itself.  There  he  composed  the  only  two 
wcvks  which  he  published,  namely:  "The  History  of  Onondag^^" 
in  two  hjgjs  volumes,  and  "Li^ts  and  Lines  of  Indian  and 
Pioneer  Life."  The  latter  work  was  spoken  <tf  by  the  London 
Times,  as  containing  legends  which  bear  on  their  face  the  stamp 
of  genuineness,  without  revealing  the  interpolatioiLs  of  the  inter- 
preter or  the  translator.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
his  life,  Mr.  Clark  published  in  the  Syracuse  Journal  a  number 
of  articles  of  great  historical  value.  He  was  elected  a  correspond- 
ing member  not  only  of  the  New-England  Historic  Genealogical 
Sodety,  but  of  sevmi  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  New 
York,  New  E^i|^d,  and  the  Western  States.  Geneva  College 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  Master  of  Arts.  Resid- 
ing m  the  vicinity  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians,  he  took  a 
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deep  interest  in  their  social  and  religiious  prosperity,  and  was 
elected  and  duly  installed  an  honorary  civil  chief  in  January, 
1850,  vnth  the  title  of  Go-yali-de-Kae-na-has,  signifying,  the 
Friend  and  Defender. 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  niomlxT  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
for  forty  years,  and  vestrjTiian  and  warden  at  different  times. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  for  the  year 
1855,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Indian  affairs. 
His  reports  upon  the  oonditioa  of  the  Indians  ol  New  York,  and 
the  anti-^ent*  question  then  agitatiog  the  public  mind,  are 
remarkable  for  thdr  deamees  and  erudition.  He  was  fair  sev- 
eral years  the  preddent  of  the  village  corporation,  and  in  every 
way  possible  gave  his  aid  and  infliiencft  to  make  Manlius  one 
of  the  prettiest  villain  in  central  New  York. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Manlius  and  Pompey  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  the  first  president  of  the  Onondaga  His- 
torical Association.  His  numerous  translations  from  French 
authors,  concerning  tlie  riiissions  of  the  Jesuits  and  their  occu- 
pancy of  the  country,  his  biographical  sketches  of  Indian  chiefs 
and  other  promment  men,  and  his  oompiiatioDS  of  facts  and 
figures,  which  embrace  hundreds  of  proper  names  and  thousands 
of  dates,  are  so  many  testimonials  to  his  intense  assiduity  and 
great  accuracy. 

Mr.  Caaik  mairied  February  10,  1830,  Fhebe  A.  Suns,  by 
whom  he  had  five  duldren:  William  Thomas,  bom  1831;  Albert 
Gallatin,  bom  1833;  Louise  Helen,  bom  1839;  Sophia  Adaline, 
bom  1841;  and  Cornelia  Sims,  bom  1847. 
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Thomas  Tolman  was  bom  in  Stoughton,  Maasachusetts, 
February  20,  1791,  and  died  in  Boston,  June  20,  1869.  His 
anc^tor,  Thomas  Tolman,  was  bom  in  England  in  1608-09, 
and  came  to  this  country  with  some  of  the  first  settlers  in  Dor- 
chester. A  copious  genealogy  of  the  family  waa  published  in 
the  Rboibter,  Vol.  xiv,  p.  247.  The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  the  son  of  Samuel,  son  of  Johnson,  son  of  Samuel,  son  of 
Tliomas,  whose  father,  Thomas,  as  just  stated,  came  from  England . 

Mr.  Tohnan  was  graduated  at  Brown  Vwv&Aty,  in  1811;  and 
the  h(morary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  Harvard  University  in  1822.  When  he  took  his  degree  in 
1811  he  delivered  a  "Poem  on  Social  Intercourse."  On  leaving 
college  he  went  to  Georgetown,  then  a  flourishing  seaport  in 
South  Carolina,  and  the  shire-town  of  the  county,  and  entered 
the  ofl5ce  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  under  whose  tuition  he  pursued  his 
legal  studies  until  admitted  at  Charleston  to  practise  in  the 
courts  of  that  State.  In  the  meantime  he  was  engaged  as  an 
editor  of  a  newspaper,  for  the  means  of  defraying  his  expenses. 
We  are  not  informed  whether  he  ever  practised  law  in  Carolina; 
but  he  opened  an  office  in  Canton,  Maasachusetts,  near  his  native 
town,  in  1815,  where  he  was  successful,  and  for  some  time  had  a 
full  range  of  business  in  that  and  the  neighboring  villages.  In 
1837  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  there  continued  his  profes- 
sional pursuit  to  the  last  of  his  days;  although  for  several  years 
he  seldom  attended  courts  and  principally  devoted  himself  to 
chamber-counsel  and  drawmg  of  wills  and  trust  estates,  and  the 
like,  in  the  drafting  of  which  he  excelled. 
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Mr.  Tolman  was  married  in  Boston,  April  30,  1846,  to  Mi.«^ 
Elizabeth  Call  (born  May  30,  1808),  daugther  of  the  late  Colonel 
Jacob  Steams.  His  wife  died  in  1866,  leaving  one  child,  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  S.,  who  was  bom  April  25,  1851.  He 
belonged  to  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons,  which  he  joined  early 
in  life,  and  sustained  many  high  offices  in  that  society,  fie 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  ten  years.  In 
1849  and  1860  he  was  chosen  a  state  councillor  for  Suffolk, 
under  the  administration  of  Governor  Geoige  N.  Briggs.  He 
was  a  reddent  member  of  this  Sodety,  elected  in  1863. 

Mr.  Tolman  wfis  a  man  of  great  equanimity  and  gentleness, 
and  a  congenial  companion.  In  all  his  dealings  jind  business  he 
was  strictly  uprifj;ht  and  conscientious;  ever  ready  to  do  an  act 
of  kindness  and  cautious  in  speaking  of  the  failings  of  others. 
He  was  a  man  easy  to  please,  mvariably  cheerful,  and  satisfied 
with  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence.  He  habitually 
looked  upon  the  bright  side  of  the  workL  His  faith  was  firm 
that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  order  all  thingSi  both  here  and 
hereafter,  for  the  good  of  his  chOdren  who  look  up  to  Sm. 
"He  was  one  of  the  most  gentle  and  amiable  of  men,  univer- 
sally beloved,  and  esteemed  wherever  he  was  known." 

A  somewhat  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Tolmaa  may  be  found  in  the  Rbobbisb, 
vol.  xxiv,  pp.  332-4. 
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William  Wlnthrop,  for  many  years  United  States  Consul  at 
Malta,  where  he  died,  July  3,  1860,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his 
age,  was  the  son  of  James  Andrews  and  Sarah  Winthrop,  of 
Boston.  His  father  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  "solid  men" 
and  merchants  of  that  day,  and  is  still  remembered  by  his  sur^ 
vising  contemporaries  as  a  model  of  probity  and  punctuality. 
BiB  mother  was  a  direct  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation, 
from  Governor  John  Wmthrop,  md  in  the  thurd  generation 
from  Jolrn  Winthrop,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  the 
friend  and  enrre^jpondent  of  Franklin,  and  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can members,  at  that  day,  of  the  "  Royal  Society  of  England." 
This  was  the  result  of  the  governor's  third  marriage  with  Mar^ 
garet,  daughter  of  Sur  John  Tyndal,  descendant  of  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Bible. 

William  Winthrop  Andrews,  who  subsequently,  for  family 
reaaons,  dropped  his  paternal  name,  was  entered  at  Brown 
University,  but  graduated  at  Union  College.  A  few  years  later 
he  received  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Trieste,  where  he 
remained  several  years.  He  next  occupied  the  post  of  consul- 
general  at  Tunis,  and  was  subsequently  sent  to  Malta,  where  he 
passed  the  residue  of  his  life,  being  constantly  at  his  post  from 
the  year  1834  to  the  period  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of 
two  brief  visits  to  his  home,  and,  as  the  Malta  OauUe  says, 
"Ably,  aealously,  and  honorably  <^iwftinMy«g  the  duties  of  his 
office  with  credit  to  hhnself  and  honor  to  the  government/' 
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Shftrtly  after  his  airiTal  in  Malta,  he  manied  Emma^  dwi^tiisr 
of  the  late  Sir  Wilfiam  Oortis,  Bart.,  by  whom  he  had  no  isBoe. 

Mr.  Winthrop  devoted  much  time  to  literary  pursuits,  lUiJ 
was  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  magazines  and  peri- 
odicals both  in  America  and  England,  particularly  to  Notes 
and  Queries,  and  the  publications  of  the  Camden  Society.  He 
translated  and  ooUected  in  one  large  volume  a  great  number  of 
Arabic  proverbBi  not  pubUsbed.  He  took  great  interest  in 
eveiything  relating  to  the  history  of  Malta  and  the  gallant 
Kouglits  of  St.  John,  by  whom  it  was  so  ably  held  and  gallantly 
defended.  He  himself  was  a  knight  oommander  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  a 
very  prominent  Mason,  and  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished English  lodges,  and,  in  connection  with  this,  widely 
known  among  the  officers  who  resided  upon  or  visited  the  island. 

Two  brothers,  John  Winthrop  Andrews,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Robert  Shaw  Andrews,  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  survived  him, 
as  also  two  sisterB.  Mr.  Winthrop  was  ehosen  a  oorresponding 
member  of  this  Society  in  1861. 
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John  Goodwin  Locke,  who  resided  in  Boston,  and  died  there, 
July  22,  1869,  was  bom  in  Ashby,  Massachuaetts,  April  1,  1803. 
He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1850.  His 

father  was  the  Hon.  Juim  Locke,  of  .\i?hby,  who  was  an  euii- 
nent  practitioner  of  law  in  the  courts  of  New  Hampshire.  He 
was  also  a  representative  of  that  town  in  the  State  Legislature 
for  four  years,  a  member  of  the  convention  which  revised  the 
constitution  of  the  State  in  1820,  and  a  member  of  CongreBS 
for  six  ooDBecutive  years.  In  the  "Book  of  the  Lockes,"  pire- 
pared  by  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch — which  cost  him 
seven  yean  of  severe  labor,  and  which  will  ever  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  his  patient  and  accurate  research  — may  be  found  the 
long  line  of  his  ancestry  traced  back  to  Dea.  William  Locke, 
who  was  bom  in  Stepney  Parish,  London,  England,  December 
13,  1628.  William  Locke  emigrated  to  this  countr}',  settled 
in  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  and  died  tliere  June  16,  1720,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one  years  and  six  months,  leaving  a  family 
of  ten  children. 

John  Qoodwin  Locke  was  educated  for  mercantile  business, 
but  Ids  health  failmg,  he  was  ohUged,  for  several  yean,  to 
abandon  all  active  emplt^yments.  lii  1826^  he  went  to  Oaracas, 
Venesuda,  as  an  agent  for  a  commercial  house  ni  New  York, 

but  the  climate  proved  unpropitious,  and  he  returned  the  same 
year.  For  several  years  thereafter  he  took  charge  of  his  father's 
business  when  he  was  absent  as  a  member  of  Congress,  but  a 
chronic  disease  of  his  eyes  seemed  to  forbid  all  hope  of  success 
in  the  practice  of  the  law.  After  residing  in  Buffalo,  New  York, 
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about  two  years,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lowell,  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  six  years  he  was  clerk  in  a  large  manufacturing 
establishment.  In  1S39,  ho  wns  elected  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city  of  Lowell.  In  1840,  he  was  chosen 
auditor  of  accounts,  md  in  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  made  clerk  of  the  oouncU,  and  to  both  of  these  offices  he 
was  leeleeted  nine  conflecutive  yean.  In  be  received 
an  appointment  In  the  Boeton  cuBtom^house.  He  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  County  of  Middlesex  in  1842,  and 
for  the  County  of  Suffolk  in  1852. 

October  25, 1829,  Mr.  Locke  mairied  Miss  Jane  Ermina  Stark- 
weather, of  Worthington,  Maantchusetts,  a  daughter  of  Dea. 
Charles  and  Deborah  (Brown)  Starkweather.  Mrs.  Locke  was 
considerably  distinguished  as  an  author.  She  was  a  frequent 
contributor,  both  in  prose  and  i)oetry,  to  the  journals  of  the 
day.  In  1842  ^he  published  a  poem  out  it  Km  1  "  Hoston,"  which 
passed  to  a  second  edition;  and  afterward  a  book  for  children, 
entitled  "Rachel."  She  died  March  8,  1858.  Bv  her  Mr. 
liOcke  had  six  children.  (See  "Book  of  the  Lockes,"  p.  222.) 
March  1,  1859,  Mr.  Locke  married  Harriet  Brown  Tinkliam, 
daughter  of  Seth  and  Mary  Ann  (Brown)  Tinkham,  of  Nan^ 
tucket,  by  whom  he  had  four  chUdren:  Alice  Elisabetii»  bom 
1861;  Le  Baran,  1863;  Helen,  1866;  John  Goodwin,  1868. 
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Thomas  Sherw  in  was  bora  in  Westmoreland,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  26,  17d9,  and  died  July  23,  1860.  He  was  made 
ft  lesideikt  member  of  this  Society  in  186& 

A  memoir  of  Ifr.  Sherwin  in  the  Raomn,  vol.  xzir,  pp^  210-2S8»  with  a 
poitnit^  k  rapriatod  in  '^Ifiemoin  Sevetnl  Deoeeaed  Ifiemben  of  the  New- 
Bnglend  Hiitorio  Genealogicel  Society,"  Boekon,  187& 


JOSHUA  STETSON 


Joshua  Stetson,  of  Boston,  was  a  lineal  descendant,  of  the 
seventh  generation,  from  Comet  Robert  Stetson,  his  earliest 
American  ancestor,  who  was  bom  in  Eng}aad|  in  1613,  and 
settled  in  Scituate  in  1634.  In  the  earlier  leoords  the  name 
is  spelled  Stitson,  SturtsoOy  Studson,  Stedson,  Stutscm,  and 
Stetson.  Robert  Stetson  was  called  "Comet  Stetson"  because 
he  was  "Cornet  of  the  First  Horse  Company,"  raised  in  Ply- 
mouth Colony  in  the  year  1658-59.  He  received  a  large  tract 
of  land  from  the  colony  court  on  what  was  called  the  "North 
River." 

Robert  Stetson  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character.  In 
1652  he  was  made  a  freeman.  In  1656  he  erected  a  saw  naill 
on  "Third  Herring  Brook,"  and  it  was  bumed  by  the  Indians 
in  1676.  He  was  a  "depu^"  to  the  "general  court"  for  the 
period  of  seventeen  years.  In  King  Phifip's  War,  Comet  Stet- 
son rendered  very  yaluable  services  to  the  country.  He  bou^t 
of  the  Indian  Sachem,  "Chiektawbut,"  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
townships  of  Abington  and  Hanover.  The  direct  genealogical 
connection  between  "Comet"  Stetson  and  Joshua  Stetson, 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  may  be  thus  summarized: 
Robert*  Stetson,  "Comet,"  b.  1613;  Benjamin',  b.  1641;  Ben- 
jamin*, b.  1668;  Abijah*,  b.  1704;  JohA',  b.  1731;  Lebbeus*,  b. 
1783;  Joshua',  b.  1812. 

.  Joshua  Stetson  was  bom  in  Boston  November  12, 1812,  and 
died  July  25,  1860.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lebbeus  and 
Sarah  Stetson.  He  remsined  with  his  father,  assisting  him 
m  his  business,  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  when 
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he  entered  into  the  retail  dry  goods  trade  on  Hanover  street, 
in  which  he  continued  for  twelve  years,  with  no  great  pecuniary 
BOOcesB.  He  then  f oimed  a  connection  in  huoness,  in  the  doth 
trade,  with  Arthur  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  under  the  name  of  Wil- 
Idnson,  Stetson  and  Company,  which  continued  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  which  was  a  prosperous  arrangement.  When 
that  finn  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Stetson  intended  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness, and  go  to  Paris  to  educate  his  children.  He  was,  how- 
ever, induced  to  accept  the  treasurership  of  the  Washington 
Mills,  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  Burlington  Mills 
in  Burlington,  Vermont.  But  soon  his  health  gave  way  under 
his  intense  business  exertions,  and  he  resigDed  thos^  positions 
to  save  himself,  if  possifaile,  from  an  early  grave. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  one  of  those  far-seeing  men  who  planned 
the  opening  of  Devonshire  street  to  Franklin  street,  and  its 
extension  to  Summer  street,  converting  that  section  into  marts 
of  trade,  covering  it  with  magnificent  warehouses,  and  adding 
millicjns  of  dollars  to  the  taxable  property  of  the  cit)'  of  Boston. 
Franklin  street  with  its  immediate  neighborhood  was,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  residence  of  the  Win* 
chesteffB,  the  li^ng^esworths,  the  Goddaids,  and  many  other  of 
the  wealthy  families  of  Boston. 

With  none  of  the  advantages  of  an  early  prafesnonal  train- 
ing in  mercantile  life,  Mr.  Stetson  became  a  merchant  of  un- 
common business  capacity.  In  the  darkest  days  of  the  war, 
when  the  banks  and  the  merchants  had  gone  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  resources,  antl  had  exhausted  their  means  of  aitling 
the  government,  Mr.  Stetson  wiis  a  menilx^r  of  a  committee  of 
merchants  appointed  in  Boston  to  proceed  to  Washington,  and 
devise  some  metliod  to  extricate  the  country  from  its  accumu- 
latiog  perils.  That  committee  had  interviewB  with  Mr.  Chase, 
Seeretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  and  with  Mr.  Fessenden,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  oommittee  on  Fuianoe,  and  suggested  to  them  the 
ezpediCTt  of  issuing  those  "certificates  of  indebtednees,"  which, 
as  a  financial  expedient,  played  such  an  important  part  in  car- 
rying the  country  through  its  dangers  to  its  final  triumph. 
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Failing  health  at  last  compelled  Mr.  Stetson  to  visit  Europe 
in  the  hope  of  restoring  it,  but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful,  and 
he  soon  returned  home  to  find  speedy  rest  from  ail  earthly  toil. 
He  died,  it  is  believed,  in  the  exercise  of  a  firm  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only  Saviour  of  men.  While  in  Italy  he  selected 
a  beautiful  monument,  sunnounted  by  the  figure  of  "Faith," 
pointing  upward,  which  now  marks  the  place  of  his  repofle  at 
Mt.  Aubum.  When  asked  why  he  selected  such  a  monum^t, 
he  replied,  ''My  faith  is  m  Qod.  In  Hun  I  put  my  trust." 

Ifr.  Stetson  was  first  manied  Februaiy  13, 1836,  to  Sussn  Q. 
Shnte,  daughter  of  Ebeneser  Shute,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  She  died 
August  9,  1844,  leaving  no  ehildien.  He  was  next  manied  in 
1851  to  dlara  Church,  daughter  of  Rev.  Pharoellufl  Church, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children;  Catiiurine,  bom  1853,  Joshua, 
1855,  Robert,  1857,  Clarence,  1859.  Mrs.  Clara  Church  Stet.son 
was  bom  in  1829,  and  died  in  June,  1861.  The  third  wife  of 
Mr.  Stetson  was  Mrs.  Ellen  F.  Treadwoll,  of  Dorchester,  Ma^ssa- 
chusetts,  the  daughter  of  Reuben  A.  Lamb,  and  the  widow  of 
George  Treadweli,  of  Salem.  They  were  married  August  21, 
1862.  There  were  no  children  by  this  marriage. 

Mr.  Stetson  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  this  Society 
in  1864. 
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William  Sherman  Leland  wjls  bom  in  Roxbury,  Mfussa- 
chasetts,  Octolx»r  12,  1824,  and  died  there  after  a  brief  and 
severe  illness,  July  26,  1869,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  He  waa 
a  son  of  the  Hon.  Sherman  Leland,  of  Roxbury  —  author  of 
the  Lekuid  Genealogy"  and  for  many  yeais  judge  of  probate 
for  the  County  of  Norfolk —and  of  EUmbeth  (Adams)  Leland. 
Sherman  Leland  waa  bom  in  Grafton,  MaaBachuaetts,  March 
29, 1783,  and  his  wife  Elisabeth  Adams  was  bom  in  the  same 
town,'  December  29,  1788.  WiDiam  Sherman  Leland's  grand- 
father, on  the  mother's  side,  was  Andrew  Adams,  who  was  bom 
in  Grafton,  October  21,  1751.  His  grandmother  wiis  Lucy 
Merriam,  who  was  bom  in  Grafton,  December  30,  1755.  Joseph 
Merriam,  the  father  of  Lucy  Merriam,  died  May  4,  1797,  and 
Hannah  Paul,  his  wife,  died  August  29,  1794. 

William  Sfaerman  Leland,  after  leaving  the  public  schools 
of  Roxbury,  where  he  reached  a  highly  respectable  standing, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father.  By 
diligence,  quick  apprehension,  good -common  sense,  and  a  natu- 
rally well-balanced  mind,  but  without  the  advantages  of  a  col- 
legiate course  of  study,  he  early  rose  to  distinction  in  liis  calling, 
and,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor as  judge  of  probate  of  his  native  county.  It  was  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  "the  right  man  in  the  right  place"; 
that  the  stmcture  of  his  mind,  his  candor,  his  finnness,  his 
impartiality,  the  correctness  of  his  judgment — all  eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  delicate  and  often  difficult  duty  of  settling 
estates.  He  retained  the  office  of  judge  of  probate,  and  with 
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the  increasing  satisfaction  of  the  public,  till  the  year  1858,  when, 
under  the  administration  of  Gk)vemor  Banks,  the  status  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  and  Chancery  was  changed,  and  he  failed  to 
recdYe  the  appointment  as  judg^  of  the  new  court. 

**  His  judicial  career  was  without  spot  or  hieinish,  and  he  pei^ 
fonned  its  delicate  functicnis  with  the  widow  and  fatheriesB  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  publie.  In  financial  circles  he 
was  well  known,  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  dizectors 
of  the  Files' Bank.  When  the  Eliot  Five  Gent  Savings  Bank 
was  started,  he  was  one  of  it^i  j)r(ijectors,  and  was  chosen  its 
president,  which  ofiice  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death.  In 
the  years  1852,  '53,  and  '58,  he  was  connected  \vith  the  city 
government  of  Roxbury — and  staved  with  credit  and  distinc- 
tion in  its  councils.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  hold  in  universal 
esteem  for  his  manly  qualities,  for  his  honest,  considerate,  high- 
minded  character,  for  that  nice  discrimination  which  scarcely 
ever  allowed  the  profession  to  rise  superior  to  the  man,  and  for 
that  patient  condescension  with  which  he  would  listen  to  the 
petition  of  his  faumUest  client  for  advice.  He  was  kind  and 
genial  as  a  friend  and  nd^bor,  and  had  a  rare  fund  of  wit  and 
humor." 

In  a  discriminating  notice  of  Judge  Ldand,  the  late  Joseph 
S.  Ropes  says: 

"Few  indeed  could  have  been  trusted  as  he  was,  not  only  to  protect 
the  pccnniary  interests  of  his  clients,  but  to  g:uard  their  reputation,  and 
to  advise  thern  as  a  confidential  friend.  In  the  almost  innumerable 
corporate  and  charitable  trusts  which  he  held,  it  was  sometiiaes  liia 
fortune  to  represent  conflicting  and  even  opposite  interests.  In  such 
cttes,  any  aettfement  veoommeiKled  hy  him  was  sure  to  be  adopted, 
without  diflpute  and  ahaott  without  diseunioD.  Whether  engaged  m 
his  proper  hgal  vocations,  in  the  duties  of  a  bank  dinetor  or  prerident, 
fai  the  management  of  charitable  f^inds  or  on  edocatioiMl  or  patriotic 
coDnuitieee,  he  brought  to  the  dischaige  of  eveiy  duty  the  same  deer 
bead,  sound  sense,  calm  self-possession,  even  temper,  wise  judgment, 
and  inflexible  integrity.  And  while  the  labors  of  his  colleagues  were 
rendered  easy  by  his  patient  industry',  skilful  anah^g,  and  clearness  of 
statement,  the  dullest  discussions  were  enlivened  by  the  genial  kindli- 
neflB  and  the  keen  sense  of  humor  which  ao  eminently  characterized  him.*' 
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Judge  Leland  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Harvard  College  in  1858.  lie  was  admitted  a  resident 
member  of  this  Society  in  1858.  Judge  Leland  was  married, 
October  10,  1850,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hallett,  who  was  bom  in 
Boston,  May  8,  1832.  Her  ancestry  can  be  traced  back,  eight 
generations,  to  Andrew  Hallet,  "Gentkman,"  the  ancestor  of 
the  Yarmouth  and  Bamstable  Hallet  families,  who  came  from 
England  about  the  year  1637,  and  was  of  Plymouth,  July  26, 
1638.  His  son  Andrew  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Sandwich 
in  1637.  Judge  Leland  left  two  children:  \\'illiam  Shemian, 
bom  September  6,  1851,  and  Elizabeth,  bom  March  17,  1861. 

A  fuller  menKHr  U  Jludgp  Lelaod  may  be  found  m  the  Raoam,  voL  snr, 
pp.  194-6. 
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John  Davis  S\yEET,  Jr.,  was  bora  in  Kingston,  MassachiL'?^tts, 
October  16,  1838,  and  died  at  North  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, August  7,  1869,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  John  Davis  Sweet,  a  Unitarian  cleigyman,  and 
was  carefully  educated  in  the  prindpleB  of  morality  and  virtue. 
In  his  early  boyhood  he  displayed  a  Btroog  taste  for  literary 
pursuits.  On  the  removal  of  his  father  to  East  Boston,  he 
was  placed  at  the  Lyman  School,  under  the  instruction  of  H.  H. 
Lincohi,  Esq.,  where  he  graduated  m  1854,  as  a  medal  scholar, 
and  was  honored  with  the  valedictory  address.  He  aftens-ards 
prepared  for  college  at  the  Middleboro'  Academy  and  the  Cam- 
bridge High  SchrK)l.  He  entered  the  sophomore  class  in  Har- 
vard College  in  1857,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  with  exemplary 
diligence  till  declining  health  required  him  to  visit  Europe, 
where  he  spent  some  time  in  general  travel. 

When  he  was  at  Middleboro'  he  became  greatly  interested 
in  the  subject  of  personal  religion,  and  found  peace  for  his  soul 
in  a  film  reliance  upon  the  mercy  of  God  through  the  merits 
of  the  Redeemer.  After  his  conversion  he  looked  forward  to 
the  Christian  ministry  as  liis  life-work,  but  upon  his  return  from 
Europe,  with  partially  recruited  health,  he  entered  upon  a  busi- 
ness pursuit.  December  19,  1861,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Martin,  of  Cambridge,  and  immediately 
commenced  business  in  that  city.  He  connected  himself  with 
the  Baptist  church,  and  without  much  theological  preparation  he 
wrote  a  sermon  and  delivered  it,  by  invitation,  to  the  Northern 
Street  Baptist  church  in  LoweU. 
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From  that  day  the  de.sire  to  preach  the  Gospel  bccaiiie  with 
him  a  master-passioii.  AbaDdoning  his  busmess,  though  against 
the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of 
the  Ghiistiaii  miiUBtry  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  new  convert.  He 
BOOH  reodved  an  mvitation  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist 
church  m  BOlericay  Maasachtiaetts,  where  he  was  ordained  in 
October,  1863,  and  where  he  remained  about  6ve  years,  preach- 
ing the  Goepel  with  much  success.  He  was  dismissed  from 
the  pastoral  care  of  that  church  in  April,  18G8,  ;uid  was  recog- 
nized as  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Soriierville  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  next  month.  He  was  there  a  year  and  a  half, 
and  wore  himself  out  by  his  intense  labors. 

He  had  a  strong  presentiment  that  he  should  die  early,  and 
that  inesentunent  was  verified.  But  while  he  Itved,  ''he  was 
a  bunung  and  a  shining  light."  His  dying  scene  was  trium- 
phant. About  a  year  before  his  death  he  obtained  a  policy  of 
insurance  on  his  life  'for  tok  thousand  dollars,  and  assigned  it 
to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  with  the  stipulation,  that, 
after  liis  deatli,  if  his  wife  survived  him,  the  Union  should  pay 
the  proceeds  of  it  to  her  during  her  natural  life.  By  this  arrange- 
ment he  said  he  "  mjide  provision  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen  forever." 

Mr.  Sweet  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1868. 
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Charles  Dexter  Clevel.\.nd,  son  of  the  Rev.  Charles  and 
Mehitable  (Treadwell)  Cleveland,  was  bom  in  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  3,  1802,  and  died  suddenly  in  Philadelpliia, 
August  18,  1869.  The  Rev.  Charles  Cleveland,  better  known 
as  "  I'ather  Cleveland,"  was  for  many  years  an  honored  and 
uaeful  misBioiuury  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  even  in  his  one 
hundredth  year  waa  still  seen  about  the  city  actively  aigaged 
m  his  Master's  work.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  after 
paasing  a  few  years  in  mercantile  pursuits,  entered  Dartmouth 
Oollege,  where  he  graduated  in  1827.  He  was  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin  two  years  in  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania; 
taught  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  about  a  year;  and  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  the  Latin  language  and  literature  in  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1832. 

In  1834  he  established  a  young  ladies'  school  in  Philadelphia, 
which  he  conducted  with  marked  success  for  nearly  twenty-five 
years.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  by  President  Lincok,  United 
States  Consul  at  Cardiff,  Wales.  Ingham  Umversity  in  1861, 
and  the  Umversity  of  New  York  in  1866,  confeiied  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Professor  Cleveland  was  a  ripe 
scholar.  He  published  a  series  of  Latin  books;  a  Compendium 
of  Greek  Antiquities;  a  CoinixMuliuiu  of  English  Literature;  and 
"English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Centur}\" 

He  was  one  of  the  early  abolitionists  of  the  country.  In  1844 
he  WTOte  the  Address  of  the  Liberty  Party  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  people  of  that  State,  which  attracted  considerable  attention. 
He  was  honored  and  beloved  wherever  be  was  known,  and  his 
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sudden  death,  so  soon  after  his  arrival  at  home  from  his  official 
duties  in  WaIeS|  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  a  wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends. 

Professor  Cleveland  married,  March  31,  1831,  Miss  Alison  Nis- 
bet,  daughter  of  Samuel  Allen  McCoskey,  of  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
yaiiia»  and  granddaughter  of  Charles  Nisbet,  D.D.  He  was 
deeted  a  naideat  member  of  this  Society  in  1858. 
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Nathaniel  Wheeler  Coffin  was  bora  in  Newbvin'port, 
Massachusetts,  November  25,  1815,  and  died  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts,  August  26,  1869.  He  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel 
Coffin,  who  died  when  this  son  was  nine  yeaiB  of  age.  Soon  after 
his  father's  death,  his  mother  removed  to  Andover,  Massachu- 
setts, with  her  three  children,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
the  literary  advantages  of  that  phuse.  Nathaniel  became  a  mem- 
ber of  Phillips  Academy  where  he  remained  about  five  years. 
He  there  imbibed  a  love  for  books,  which  gave  a  Uterary  cast 
to  much  of  his  subsequent  life.  After  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  house  of  Benjamin  Jacobs  arul  Coiiii)any,  linen 
drapers  in  Boston,  he  was  admitted  a  partner  in  that  firm.  In 
1844  he  married  Rebecca  I.  Parker,  daughter  of  Isaac  H.  Parker, 
Esq.,  of  Boston.  Seven  children,  two  sons  and  five  daughten^ 
were  the  result  of  that  marriage.  The  youngest  eon  died  in 
isdaney.  The  other  children,  and  their  mother,  survived  Mr» 
Coffin. 

The  excited  political  conation  of  the  countr}',  prior  to  the 
election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency,  engaged  his  eiUfnest 
attention,  and  leaving  a  business  which  was  becoming  lucrative 
he  followed  his  asjiirations  for  a  political  life.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  an  efficient 
secretary  of  the  Whig  State  Central  Committee.  In  1846  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Conmion  Ooundl  of  Boston.  President 
Taylor  appcnnted  him  naval  store-keeper  at  this  port,  when  he 
removed  to  CSuriestown.  He  supported  the  Bell  and  Everett 
ticket  in  the  election  of  1860.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State 
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Legislature  for  three  successive  years,  namelyi  for  1847, 1848,  and 
1849.  At  the  ckwe  of  his  teim  of  Bervice  as  naval  skxre-kaeper 
he  removed  to  Dorchester,  where  he  resided  till  his  death. 

Ifr.  Coffin  was  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  was  quite  at  home 
in  the  use  of  the  pen.  For  several  years  he  was  a  frequent  con* 
tribotor  to  the  press.  He  wrote  several  pieces  of  poetry,  some 
of  which  were  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  and  were  published 
in  a  volume  in  1843.  He  also  published  in  1864  an  agreeable 
volume,  entitled  "Forest  Acadia,"  detailing  his  experience  on 
a  visit  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  mineral,  agriculturai,  and 
lumber  resources  of  that  romantic  wilderness  of  northern  New 
York.  Mr.  Coffin  made  several  contributions  to  the  columns 
of  the  Boston  Journal,  over  the  signature,  "Thanelian"  —  an 
anagram  of  his  first  name,  Nathaniel. 

Ee  was  elected  a  rendent  member  of  this  Society  in  1846. 
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Joseph  Barlow  Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts 
December  22,  1789,  and  died  in  Salem,  September  8,  1869.  He 
was  elected  a  correspondiDg  member  of  this  Society  in  1845. 

A  memoir  of  Dr.  Fdt  m  the  Baomma,  rcL  xalv,  pp.  1-5,  ia  reprinted  in 
"Memoiis  of  Several  Deceased  MemberBof  the  IXmhEa^aMkd  Hiatoiic  Qene- 
ekgicel  Soeiety,"  BoiUm,  1878. 
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Levi  Reed,  late  of  East  Abington,  Mafisachuaetts,  descended 
from  William  Heed,  of  Weymouth,  who  was  the  earliest  Amerir 
can  aaceBtdr  of  2iearly  all  the  Beeds  which  are  ao  numerous  in 
Abington^  Weymouth,  Bridgewater,  and  in  Bristol  County  gen- 
erally. William  Reed  was  bom  in  England  in  1605,  sailed  from 
Gra^esend,  in  the  County  of  Kent,  in  1735,  arrived  in  this  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  made 
freeman  the  same  year.  Passing  over  two  or  three  links  in  the 
genealogical  chain,  which  we  have  been  unable  to  supply,  we  come 
to  the  next  ancestors  of  our  member,  Thomas  and  Mary  Reed. 
Samuel,  their  son,  was  bom  March  1,  1766,  and  he  married 
Maiy  Pool,  August  28,  1787,  and  lived  in  the  house  which  his 
son  Samuel  occupied  in  East  Abington,  near  the  pond  known 
as  Reed's  Fond.  He  had  nine  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was 
the  oldest.  The  second  Samuel  was  bom  at  East  Abington, 
December  18,  1790;  married  Polly  Corthell,  April  21,  1810,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  of  which  Levi,  the  subject  of  this 
article,  was  the  third. 

Levi  Reed  Wiis  bom  in  East  Abington,  Deceniljer  31,  1814, 
and  was  educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  married 
Louisa  C.  Drake,  April  20,  1837.  Twenty  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  three  of 
them  in  Dedham,  and  thirteen  in  the  Washington  School,  Box- 
bury.  In  1860  was  elected  a  State  Senator  from  his  district. 
For  five  years,  firam  1861  to  1866,  he  was  the  Auditor  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

He  huU  eight  children,  four  sons  and  four  daughters,  viz: 
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Louise  Blaria,  born  January  10,  1838;  Samuel  Byart,  bom  Sep- 
tember 10,  1841;  Henrietta  Byart,  bora  March  17,  1840,  died 
January  13,  1S42;  Henrietta  Manly,  bom  Aug:ust  15,  1846, 
died  June  21,  1849;  Mary  Emily,  bom  July  27,  1850;  infant  son, 
bom  March  21,  1852,  died  March  23,  1852;  George  Baxter  Hyde, 
bom  July  24,  1853,  died  February  2,  1857;  Alfred  Levi,  bom 
October  9,  1855.  Louise  MaiiA  married  James  E.  Nash^  of 
Randolph^  MasBachuBetts,  June  7, 1864,  and  had  no  chUdran. 

Mr.  Beed  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1867. 
He  died  October  18, 1860. 
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Gbobgb  Fbaboot,  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society, 
elected  in  1862,  waa  bora  February  18, 1705,  in  the  south  parish 
of  Danveia,  liasBaehusetts.  He  was  a  deaoendaat  ol  Fnnm 
F^abody,  of  St.  Albans,  England,  who  eame  to  New  England 

in  1635.  He  attended,  from  1803  to  1807,  the  common  village 
school.  He  was  apprenticed  as  a  shop-boy  in  a  grocer's  store, 
at  the  age  of  eleven.  Wishing  a  wider  field,  he  left  and  spent 
a  year  in  Post  Mills  Village,  Vermont.  In  1811  he  began  as 
clerk  for  his  brother  David  in  a  store  at  Newburyport.  A  fire 
destroyed  his  brother's  store  and  ruined  the  business,  and  so 
Qeoige,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  without  parents,  money, 
employment,  or  mfiuenoe.  He  sailed,  in  1812,  for  Geoigetown, 
District  of  CSolumbia,  with  his  unde,  and  the  two  establiahed 
themselves  there  in  business.  In  1814,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  became  a  partner  with  Mr.  Elisha  Riggs.  In  1815  the  house 
of  Riggs  and  Peabody  was  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  other 
houses  were  established  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  The 
name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Peabody,  Riggs  and  Company. 

Mr.  Peabody  first  viated  England  in  1827  and  made  several 
voyages  in  the  next  ten  years  to  make  purchases  for  his  firm. 
In  1837  he  established  hhnself  permanently  in  London  aa  a 
merchant  and  mon^y-broker.  After  a  twenty  years'  absence, 
in  1856  he  revisited  his  native  land.  For  various  reasons  he 
declined  all  invitations  except  that  from  his  native  town.  There, 
on  October  9,  a  reception  was  given  him,  with  procession,  baimors, 
banquet,  and  addresses.  Municipal  and  State  authorities  united 
in  the  greeting  and  Edward  Everett  delivered  the  chief  address. 
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Peabody  had  left  Danvers  a  poor  boy,  with  no  capital  but  a 
good  character  and  his  inherent  energw  The  weighty  concerns 
of  a  great  business  in  the  world's  capital  did  not  make  him 
forget,  nor  did  it  chill  the  waniith  of  hi.s  boyish  love. 

He  gave  large  sums  in  America,  at  Danvers,  his  birthplace, 
and  at  Baltimore,  before  1862,  and  in  that  year  attested  his  grati- 
tude and  attachment  to  the  people  of  London  by  a  similar  gift, 
devoting  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  great  metropo- 
lis. In  1866  he  added  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  1868  a 
hundred  thousand,  and  in  1873  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
making  a  total  of  half  a  million  pounds.  He  founded  libraries, 
institutes,  museums,  and  boards  of  trust  to  stimulate  self-help. 
The  homes  he  founded  in  London  were  to  offer  comfortable  and 
healthy  surroundings  to  those  willing  to  work.  For  his  kindred 
generous  provLsion  was  made,  but  his  aims  were  wider  than 
aiding  individuals  or  a  narrow  circle  of  relatives.  He  gave 
various  large  sums  to  mnnv  objects  other  than  his  larger  gifts. 
His  bounty  to  the  Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  beginning 
with  three  hundred  thousand  doUans,  amounted  later  to  over 
one  million.  It  included  Library,  Lecture,  and  Music  Depart- 
ments, and  a  Gallery  of  Art. 

Mr.  Peabody  never  married.  A  life  of  saving  was  transmuted, 
sublimed,  into  a  life  of  giving.  Acquisitiveness  was  satisfied 
and  transfonned  into  bounteous  munificence.  The  great  gift 
was  that  which  originattid  the  Peabody  Education  Fund.  It 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  educational  needs  of  those  portions  of 
the  United  States,  which,  in  1867,  had  lately  suffered  from  the 
destructive  ravages  and  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  war. 
He  gave  at  that  time  the  sum  of  one  million  dollars,  to  be  held 
in  trust,  and  besides  the  income  thus  derived,  if  needed,  the  use 
of  a  sum  from  the  prindpali  not  exceeding  forty  per  cent,  within 
the  first  two  years.  The  sum  expected  to  be  realised  from 
certain  deferred  securities  was  to  be  added  to  the  trust  In 
1869  he  added  a  second  million  of  dollars  to  the  capital  of  the 
fund,  also  certain  other  deferred  securities. 
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He  died  at  Eaton  Square,  London,  November  4,  1869.  Hia 
gifts  were  for  the  many.  He  sought  the  elevation  of  the  people. 
He  was  the  benelaotor  of  oommunities,  states,  posterity.  No 
uncrowned  man  ever  had  such  funeral  honors. 
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Thb  anoestry  of  Dr.  Oopp,  for  six  generations,  was  aa  follows* 
William^  Cope,  bom  in  England  in  1009,  emigrated  to  Boston  in 
1636.  He  was  the  first  proprietor  of  "Copp's  Hill."  He  joined 
the  First  Church  in  Boston,  June  20,  1640.  David^  Copp,  bom 
in  1035;  was  an  elder  in  the  North  Church,  and  died  in  Boston, 
November,  1715.  Jonathan^,  son  of  David  and  Obedience 
(Topliff)  Copp,  bom  in  Boston,  February  23,  1664,  died  in 
MontviUe,  Connecticut,  November  9,  1746.  Jonathan*,  son  of 
Jonathan  and  Catharine  (Lay)  Copp,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
bom  June  12,  1094.  Joseph*,  son  of  Jonathan  and  Maigsiet 
(Stanton)  Copp,  was  bom  in  Stonington,  Conneetieut,  in  1732, 
and  died  in  1816.  Dsniel*,  son  of  Joseph  and  Radiel  (Dennison) 
Copp,  bom  in  New  London,  Connecticut,  August  4,  1769,  died 
January  10,  1822. 

Joaepii  AddLson^  Copp  was  the  third  8on  of  Daniel  and  Sarah 
(Allyn)  Copp,  and  was  bora  in  Grot/)n,  Connecticut,  now  called 
Ledyard,  July  4,  1804.  When  he  was  yet  a  boy,  he  went  to 
St.  Mary's,  Georgia,  and  to  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  where  he 
spent  several  years,  and  the  education  he  received  was  con- 
ducted by  two  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  wholly  in  the  Span- 
ish language.  He  was  onployed  by  the  priests  as  an  altai<-boy 
at  the  mass  m  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  fit  him  for  the  priesthood  of  that  church. 

At  about  the  age  of  sixteen  his  father  died,  and  relinquishing 
all  claims  upon  the  paternal  estate,  he  went  to  New  Orieans  to 
seek  his  fortune.  But,  without  friends  or  fortune,  he  was 
unconsciously  under  the  protection  of  his  Father  in  heaven. 
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On  his  arrival  in  New  Orleans,  he  embarked  in  an  English  ship 
for  Liverpool.  As  the  ship  passed  down  the  Mississippi,  it  was 
ascertained  by  amvala  commg  in  from  Europe,  that  England 
was  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Franoei  and  the  danger  of  impress- 
ment into  the  British  service  was  so  inuninenti  that  he  left  the 
ship  at  the  Baliae  and  retumed  to  New  Orleans.  The  ship 
foundered  at  sea. 

An  unknown  hand  stsll  directed  his  steps.  It  was  now  nud- 
suminer,  and  fearing  to  remain  in  New  OrlciUid  at  that  season 
of  the  year,  he  took  passage  up  the  river,  intending  to  return  in 
the  autumn.  On  his  slow  passage  up  the  Mississippi,  he  was 
taken  ill,  and  after  intense  suffering,  he  was  put  on  shore  on  the 
banks  of  the  Cumberland  River,  without  earthly  friends,  in  a 
state  of  great  bodily  prostration,  and  almost  entirely  without 
money.  He  at  last  found  a  temporary  home  among  strangers, 
y^ho  took  hun  in,  cared  for  hun  m  his  sickness,  and  provkled 
for  his  immediate  wants.  He  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
school,  and  remained  a  year  in  a  Christian  family  who  were 
interested  in  his  case.  He  was  sceptical  imd  irreligious,  and  by 
his  skilful  dialectics  often  silenced  those  who  endeavored  to 
reclaim  him  from  his  infidelity.  By  and  by,  however,  his  heart 
began  to  relent,  and  he  at  last  yielded  to  the  force  of  truth. 

A  new  plan  of  life  now  opened  before  him.  Immediately  he 
commenced  study  preparatory  to  college  and  to  the  Christian 
ministry.  He  soon  entered  Cumberland  College  in  Princeton, 
Eentudcy,  was  eariy  licensed  to  preach,  and  often  walked 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  on  Saturday  to  supply  some  neighboring 
congregation,  returning  to  his  studies  on  Monday.  A  year  after 
his  graduation,  he  was  called  to  assist  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege for  a  short  period  m  the  instruction  of  the  higher  classes, 
and  about  twenty-five  years  aften^^ard,  imd  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment in  Chelsea,  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  that  in- 
stitution. For  three  or  four  years  he  performed  ministerial 
service  in  Winchester,  Tennessee,  where  his  labors  were  signally 
blessed* 

The  summer  of  1835  he  spent  in  New  Haven,  attenduig  the 
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theological  lecturos  in  Yale  College,  and  in  the  »iutuinn  he  wiis 
called  to  the  pa-storate  of  the  Presbj-terian  church  in  Sag  Har- 
bor, Long  Island.  There,  for  sixteen  years  his  consistent  life, 
his  glowing,  persuasive  eloquenoe,  his  urbane  manners,  and  his 
profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  contributed  largely  to  his 
uaefulnesB.  In  1851  he  was  invited  to  take  chaige  of  the  newly 
formed  Broadway  church,  in  Chelsea,  MaagachuaettB,  where  for 
twelve  yeaiB  he  labored  with  his  wonted  measure  of  suooesB. 
But  in  November,  1863,  he  was  suddenly  smitten  down  by 
paralysis,  and  though  he  lived  six  years  afterwards,  he  was 
never  able  to  resume  the  active  duties  of  his  much-loved 
profession.    He  diefl  November  7,  1869. 

In  1856  the  University  of  Tennessee  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity.  He  was  admitted  a  resident 
member  of  this  Society  in  1858.  Dr.  Copp  was  married  July 
13,  1836,  to  MisB  Fedora  Frances  Isham,  daughter  of  Rali^ 
and  Laura  Worthington  Isham  of  Colchester,  Conneetlcut.  He 
had  four  children,  two  of  whom  ^ed  in  infant,  and  two,  with 
their  mother,  survived  their  father,  namely:  Laura  Worthing- 
ton, bom  March  28,  1847,  .and  Lucretia  Burr,  bom  July  25,  1849. 
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Jacob  Whittemore  Reed,  of  Groveland,  Massachusetts,  a 
resident  member  admitted  in  1850,  died  in  Groveland,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1869,  aged  sixty-four.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Abel 
and  Ruth  (Lane)  Reed,  and  was  bom  in  Andover,  New  Hamp- 
shire, March  20,  1805.  He  was  an  attomey-at-law  at  South 
Qroveland  and  postmaster  of  that  villa^^  from  July,  1854,  to 
1862.  He  married  October  3,  1826,  Miss  Ruhamah  B.  Tenney, 
daughter  of  WOliam  Tenney,  of  Bradford. 

Their  children  were:  Celina  Lane,  bom  October  2,  1827,  mar- 
ried, 1851,  B(  iijaiiiiii  Dutton;  Sarah  Augusts,  born  June  28, 
1829,  married,  1850,  William  J.  Brown;  Hiram  Tenney,  born 
November  7,  1831,  died  young;  Edward  Payson,  born  February 
13,  1835,  married,  1863,  Ellen  Parker,  died  July  15,  1876;  Helen 
Abby,  bom  May  6,  1838,  married,  1863,  Rev.  Albert  I.  Dutton. 

Mr.  Reed  published  in  1861,  ''History  of  the  Reed  Family 
in  Europe  and  America,"  8vo.  pp.  688.  He  posaessed  an  unusual 
memory,  and  was  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  together 
with  an  indomitable  will,  which  carried  him  through  many 
difficulties,  but  which  was  the  means  of  his  physical  strength 
giving  way  comparatively  early  in  life.  The  last  few  years  he 
was  laid  aside  from  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  His 
wife  died  July  29, 1875. 
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Naibanibl  Gookix  Upham  was  a  lineal  descendant  in  the 
seventh  generatioii  of  John  Upham,  who  was  bom  in  England^ 
came  to  this  country  in  1635,  and  settled  in  Weymouth.  Nar 
thanid,  the  father  of  Nathaniel  Ck>okin  was  the  eldeet  son  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Upham  (H.  G.  1768),  who  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  in  Deerfield,  New  Hampshire,  from  1772  to  1811.  Na- 
thaniel Upham  was  bred  a  merchant,  and  carried  on  business  for 
several  years  in  Deerfield.  About  1S02  he  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, and  almost  immediately,  to  Rochester,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death.  WTiile  hving  in  Deerfield  he  married  Judith,  only 
daufl^ter  of  the  Hon.  Thomas  CogBwell,  of  Gilmanton,  and  had 
issue  seven  sons  and  four  daughters.  All  the  sons  becanie  dis- 
tmguished  in  publie  employments,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
Thomas  Co^Brvrell  Upham,  late  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in 
Bowdoin  College. 

Nathaniel  Gookin  Upham  was  bom  in  Deerfield,  January  8, 
1801.  He  was  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  and 
entered  Dartmouth  College  in  1816.  After  a  verj'  successful 
college  career,  during  which  he  maintained  a  high  rank  for  gen- 
eral scholarship,  he  graduated  m  1820.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  the  law-office  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Hon.  David 
Barker,  Jr.,  of  Hochester.  On  finishing  his  law  studies  and 
bemg  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  settled  m  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  Bristol,  New  Hampshire.  He  continued  in  practice 
here  till  1829,  when  he  removed  to  Ooncord,  New  Hampshire. 
His  integrity,  legal  abihty,  and  general  attainments  were  such, 
that  in  1833,  when  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  selected 
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to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court,  the  highest 
judicial  tribunal  in  the  State.  This  office  he  held  ten  yesoBf 
with  a  ooDstantly  increasiDg  leputation  for  judicial  ability,  and 
for  laiige  and  oomprehensiTe  views  of  public  affaan. 

In  1843,  he  was  appomted  superintendent  of  the  Ooncoid 
railroad.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  president  of  the  corporation, 
and  held  the  office  till  1866.  During  his  connection  with  the 
road  it  was  eminently  successful,  and  he  showed  himself  to  have 
a  large  share  of  executive  ability.  A  still  more  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  capacity  occurred  in  1853,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Pierce  a  commissioner  on  the  claims  in  controvert 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Judge  Ufdiam 
and  the  English  comTniHBioner  met  in  London  in  the  autunm  of 
1853,  and  examined  and  aUowed  or  rejected  all  the  numerous 
mattera  of  a  pecuniaiy  nature,  which  had  arisen  between  the 
two  governments  since  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814.  This  com- 
mission was  entirely  succesvsful,  luid  both  commissioners  were 
highly  praised  for  their  laixirs  by  our  ministers,  Everett  and 
Buchanan. 

A  further  recognition  of  his  ability  to  deal  with  questions  of  a 
high  public  character  occurred  in  1862,  when  he  was  chosen 
umpire  of  a  oonmiission  appointed  by  the  United  States  and  New 
Grenada  to  adjust  claims  and  counter-claims  between  thsse  two 
governments.  This  duty  he  dischaiged  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  both  governments.  Judge  Upham  meddled  but  little 
with  active  politics,  although  he  was  cognizant  of  what  wi\s  go- 
ing on  in  that  stonny  field.  In  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention.  He  was  in  the  Ploiise  of  Representa- 
tives in  1865  and  1866,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
remodelling  the  Stat€  House.  He  was  for  many  years  president 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Colonization  Society,  in  the  purposes  of 
which  he  was  much  interested. 

He  had  a  decided  taste  for  litenury  pursuits  and  investigations, 
and  was  well  acquamted  with  the  whole  range  of  English  htei^ 
ature.  On  a  few  ooeaaons  he  publicly  showed  his  interest  in 
these  pursuits.   In  1835,  at  the  request  of  the  Legislature,  he 
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delivered  a  eulogj'  on  Lafayett<^.  which  was  commendofl  for  its 
many  excellencies.  He  aho  tiehvered  an  address  before  the 
Kew  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  his  subject  being  one  involv- 
ing the  political  history  of  the  State.  He  was  for  several  years 
prandent  of  that  society,  having  become  a  member  in  1833. 
Dartmouth  GoUege  confetied  upon  him  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Lam  in  1862. 

Judge  Upham  was  a  man  of  great  and  peneveruig  industry. 
His  application  to  a  subject  was  continuous  till  it  was  finished. 
The  versatility  of  his  iinnil  enabled  him  to  turn  easily  from  one 
subject  to  another.  In  the  nmltiplicity  of  affairs  in  which  he 
was  concerned  he  always  maintained  a  high  character.  "He 
was,"  says  Professor  Noyes,  "a  man  of  uprightness  and  strict 
integrity,  a  man  who  was  true  to  his  engagements,  faithful  to 
every  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  doing  what  lie  regarded 
as  right  in  the  sl^t  of  God  and  man.  This  is  the  judgment 
which  the  entire  commumty,  with  one  consoit,  has  expressed." 

He  was  twice  married.  Betsey  Watts,  daughter  of  Nathanid 
liOrd,  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  was  his  firet  wife.  She  died 
August  17,  1833,  leaving  two  children,  Elizabeth  L.,  wife  of 
Joseph  B.  Walker,  of  Concord,  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  L.  Up- 
ham, who  survived  thfir  father.  His  second  wife,  who  survived 
him,  was  Eliza  W.,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Burnham, 
D.D.,  of  Pembroke.  They  had  two  children,  vis:  an  infant^  and 
Erancis  A.  Upham. 

Judge  Upham  died  December  11,  1860.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  this  Sodety  m  1856. 
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Johnson  Gardner  was  bom  in  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts, 
November  22,  1799.  His  father  was  James  Gardner,  who  was  a 
native  of  Swansea,  Massachusetts.  His  mother  waa  Susan 
Tripp,  a  native  of  Newport^  Bhode  Island.  Dr.  Gardner  grad- 
uated at  the  Medical  Departmoit  of  Brown  Univeraityi  in  the 
dflSB  of  1824^  and  oommenoed  the  praetioe  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery in  Pawtucketi  Rhode  Island.  June  8, 1829,  he  was  mairied 
to  Mifls  Ffaebe  Lawton  ^flson,  daughter  of  Aaron  SisBon,  of 
Seekonk,  Massachusetts.    They  were  blessed  with  eight  children. 

For  fourteen  years  after  Dr.  Gardner  established  himself  in 
Pawtucket,  he  gave  his  undivided  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  In  1840  he  removed  to  Seekonk,  Massachusetts, 
now  East  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  devoted  much  of  his 
tune  to  agricultural  punuits.  His  enterprise  and  success  in 
that  department  ultimately  resulted  in  his  election  to  the  pieei^ 
dency  of  the  Bristol  County  Agricultural  Society.  In  1841, 
1842,  and  1843  he  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council 
from  1844  to  1853.  He  served  iis  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  wrote  a  history  of  the  controversy  on  that  subject.  In 
1854  he  returned  to  Pawtucket  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Upon  tiie  breakmg  out  of  the  Rebellion  he  was  ap- 
pointed examining  surgeon  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  oflSce  to  the  dose  of 
the  enlistments  for  the  war.  In  the  meantime  he  established 
an  office  in  Frovidenoe,  and  acquired  considerable  practice. 
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Dr.  Gardner  was  highly  respected  by  his  professional  brethren 
and  by  the  public  generally  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
good  phyadan,  a  man  of  courteous,  polished  manners^  and 
widely  esteemed  in  Pawtueket  and  the  vieinityi  where  he  was 
the  most  intimately  known.  Two  yean  before  hia  death,  he 
was  oompeUed  by  failing  health  to  relinquish  the  pfaetiee  of 
his  profearion,  and  subsequently  he  had  several  attadcB  of  pa- 
ralysis, of  which  he  died  on  Sunday,  December  12,  1869,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years.  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Providence 
Medical  Association,  held  December  14,  1869,  resolutiona  of 
respect  and  condolence  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Gardner  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in 
1866. 
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PuiNEAS  Washington  Leland,  son  of  David  Warren  and 
Ifazy  (RawBOQ)  Lelandi  was  bom  in  Oialtoii,  MasBachuBetts,  in 
the  year  1798.  Wb  father  was  of  the  fifth  generation  of  descent 
from  Heniy  Leland,  who  came  from  England  in  1652,  and 
settled  at  Sherbom,  -wbm  he  died  in  1680.  His  mother  was  of 
the  fifth  generation  of  descent  from  Edward  Rawson,  the  well- 
known  secretary  of  Massachusetts  Colony  in  early  times. 

Mr.  Leland  entered  Bro\Mi  University  in  1821,  but  left  before 
completing  the  curriculum  prescribed  by  that  University.  He 
then  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  George  C.  Shattuck,  and  also  at 
the  Maine  Medical  CoUegei  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in 
1826.  For  some  yean  he  practised  his  profession  in  Medfield. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Fall  Biveri  and  was  appomted  collector 
of  that  port  by  i^resident  Jackson.  He  hdd  this  office  during 
all  subsequent  administrations.  Mr.  Leland  was  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  creed  of  the  Democratic  party,  attending  its  con- 
ventions till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
senator  in  his  district,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Massar 
chusetts  Senate  in  January,  1843.  This  was  the  only  political 
office  he  held  in  the  Commonwealth. 

He  had  a  decided  taste  for  literary  pursmts,  was  a  good  lin> 
guisti  and  particularly  fond  of  tiie  French  iM^fy  and  litera- 
ture. He  wrote  some  pieces  of  poetry  which  attracted  atten- 
tion at  the  time.  While  a  member  of  the  Senate  he  wrote  a 
series  of  articles  in  the  Boston  Post,  entitled  "Pai  and  Wt 
Sketches,  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Senate  Chamber,"  which  were 
widely  read.   He  directed  his  attention  to  our  early  Indian 
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lufltory,  and  wrote  several  articles  on  the  Alx^rijo^nes.  His 
fondness  for  letters  early  led  him  to  journalism.  He  was  the 
first  editor  of  the  Fall  Hiver  Patriot,  a  journal  started  in  1836, 
and  oontinued  four  yean.  He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Weeldit 
New9,  began  in  18i5;  and  after  his  editorial  oonnectioii  with 
this  paper  oeaeed  be  was  an  occamoffial  contributor. 

Mr.  Ldand  entered  heartily  into  all  measures  tending  to  the 
literary  improvement  of  Fall  RiYer.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, and  for  many  years  president,  of  the  Fall  River  Athenaeum. 
He  wjis  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  library;  one  of  the 
building  coninnttee  of  the  city  hall;  and  on  the  occasion  of  its 
dedication  in  184(3,  delivered  a  public  address.  In  the  domestic 
circle  he  was  a  favorite  —  lively,  witty,  and  full  of  anecdote,  a 
land  father  and  a  devoted  husband.  His  extensive  reading 
made  his  conversation  very  interesting.  He  manied,  in  1826^ 
Pamdia  W.  Wood,  of  Mendon,  and  bad  five  children,  two  ol 
whom  survived  him.  He  died  January  22, 1870. 

He  was  elected  a  corresponding  m^nber  of  Uiis  Society  in 
1848. 
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RoMBO  Ei/TON,  an  enuneDt  thfiologiaD,  scholar,  and  author, 
was  bom  m  that  part  of  Bristoli  now  Burlington,  Conneetaeut^ 
in  the  year  1790.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  and  Anne 
(Morris)  Elton,  both  descended  from  old  Conneetieut  families. 

While  a  mere  youth  he  discovered  a  taste  for  reading  and  a 
thirst  for  information  on  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  At  school 
he  was  distinguished  for  industry,  for  thoroughness  in  his  studies, 
for  method  and  orderly  arrangement,  for  quietness  and  want  of 
interest  in  common  boyish  sports.  Having  mastered  the  cur- 
riculimi  of  the  common  school  he  pursued  his  studies  under  the 
parish  minister.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was 
appointed  master  of  the  school  which  he  had  formerly  attended, 
and  tauc^t  with  sucoess.  He  soon  went  to  Uie  WaDingford 
Academy  to  prepare  for  eollege.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  outaet,  taking  front  rank  for  scholarship.  He  was  made 
tutor  at  the  second  term  of  his  attendance.  From  this  he 
passed  to  BrovsTi  University,  entering  the  sophomore  class, 
and  graduated  in  the  year  1813  with  distinction.  He  soon  after 
married  Sarah  Ormsbee,  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Academy  at  Wallingford  for  a  short  period.  After 
this  he  passed  some  time  in  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  in  the  capadty  of  a  teacher,  devoting  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  theology. 

In  1817  he  was  ordained  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  settled 
pastor  of  the  second  Baptist  Society  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 
In  1822  he  resigned  his  connection  with  this  society  on  accoimt 
of  ill  health.  His  pastorate  had  been  a  successful  one;  and  in 
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tWs  short  period  he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  an  able  and 
effective  preacher.  He  passed  two  ye  ars  in  travel  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regaining  his  health.  lu  1824  he  was  settled  again, 
minister  of  the  Baptist  Society  of  Windsor,  Vennont,  where  he 
remained  but  a  short  time,  the  climate  proving  too  severe. 

On  quitting  Windsor,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  literature  in  Brown  University.  He 
went  immediately  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
engaged  in  studies  connected  with  his  department,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1827  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professor- 
ship. For  a  j>eriod  of  sixteen  years,  Professor  Elton  faithfully 
and  satisfactorily  perfoniHMl  tlie  duties  of  his  charge.  His 
thorough  scholarship,  his  wide  range  of  studies  in  classical  and 
in  general  literature,  and  his  occasional  publications,  made  him 
widely  known  among  the  literary  men  of  the  country.  His 
lectures  on  Classical  Literature,  and  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, were  attractive  and  well  reedved. 

In  1838  he  edited  and  published  an  edition  of  Gallendar's 
"Historical  Discouise,"  with  copious  notes  and  biographical 
sketdies.  In  1844  he  published  the  works  of  President  Maxcy, 
to  which  he  added  a  full  memoir  of  that  eminent  person.  The 
year  before  he  had  resigned  his  professorship  and  returned  to 
his  native  State,  where  he  remained  two  year?.  During  this 
interim  he  lost  his  wife  by  death.  In  1845  he  went  a  second 
time  to  England,  and  resided  many  years  in  the  ancient  city 
of  Exeter,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  writing  much  for  the 
religious  press,  and  attending  to  the  publication  of  the  Edectie 
Review,  of  which  he  was  an  editor.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
more  fully  known  to  the  English  people  our  own  country  and 
institutions,  he  oiganised  a  series  of  public  meetings  at  Exeter, 
at  which  lectures  and  addresses  on  American  affahn  were  given. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  was  active  m  presentmg  to  the  British 
public  a  fair  view  of  the  issues  between  the  contending  parties. 

While  at  Exeter  he  married  Miss  Prothesia  S.  Goss  of  tliat 
city,  a  lady  of  distinguished  talents  and  the  author  of  many 
literary  works  of  merit.  She  died  in  1867,  and  two  years  later 
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ProfesBor  Elton  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  airivai 

coincided  with  the  annual  commencement  of  his  alma  mater, 
which  he  attended.  He  was  received  by  his  old  associates  and 
former  pupils  vnth  every  mark  of  n^spect  and  esteem.  His  in- 
terest in  the  university  was  signalized  by  his  establishment  of  a 
achoiarship  for  the  benefit  of  students  of  ability  who  may  need 
pecuniary  assiatanoe.  His  liberality  in  the  cause  of  education 
was  further  mariced  by  a  bequest  of  fmmty  thousand  dollan  to 
the  university  to  establish  a  piofesBorBhip  of  Natural  Theology, 
and  the  like  sum  to  Golumlnan  GoUege  at  Washington,  to  estab- 
lish a  professorship  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  In 
1853  he  published  a  life  of  Roger  Williams. 

Professor  Elton  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Harvard  College  in  1820,  and  the  degree  of  S.T.D. 
from  Nashville  College  in  1842.  He  was  a  member  of  a  number 
of  literary  soeieties  in  England,  of  the  Northern  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries at  Copenhagen,  and  of  several  historical  societies  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Historical  Society  during  his  residence  ui  that  State.  He  was 
admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in  1852.  His 
third  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  Mai^garet  A.,  daughter  of  Hon. 
Frederick  Allen,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Maine.  Dr.  Elton 
died  suddenly  in  Boston,  February  5,  1870. 
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Peter  Thac hku  Washburn,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, died  at  his  residence  in  Woodstock,  February  7,  1870. 
He  was  bom  in  Lynn,  Mjissachusetl^,  Sopteiiiber  7,  1814.  He 
w;i.«  the  son  of  Reuben  Wa.shbum,  who  was  bom  in  Leicester, 
Massachusetts,  December  30,  1781,  and  a  descendant  of  John 
Washburn,  of  EvoBham,  Woroestohire,  England,  who  came  to 
Duxbuiy,  MaaBadnisetts,  as  early  aa  1032. 

Fteler  Thaeber  Waahbum  was  three  yean  old  when  his  father 
removed  from  Lynn  to  CSavendnh,  Vennont.  He  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College  in  1835,  studied  law  with  William  Upham, 
Esq.,  of  Montpelier,  and  in  1838  commenced  practice  in  Lud- 
low, \>rmont,  to  which  phice  his  father  had  removed.  August 
6,  1839,  he  married  Almira  E.  Ferris,  daughter  of  Jonathan 
Ferris,  of  Swanton,  Vermont.  She  died  in  1848.  July  29,  1849, 
he  married  Almira  P.  Hopkins,  daughter  of  Heman  Hopkinfl, 
of  Glen's  Falls,  New  York.  By  her  he  had  Uiree  children  who 
survived  their  father:  Almira  Elisabeth,  bom  Uay  20,  1862; 
Mary  Hannah,  bom  July  23,  1854;  Charles  Hopkins,  bom 
October  2, 1856. 

;  ■  Mr.  Washburn  Ix'Ciune  one  of  the  most  marked  characters 
that  have  figured  in  the  politics  of  Vermont.  For  eight  years, 
from  1844  to  1852,  he  held  the  office  of  Reporter  of  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  In  1853  and  1854  he  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Woodstock  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Ver- 
mont. Wh^  the  rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  one  of  the  first 
men  engaged  in  raising  troops,  and  went  into  the  field  for  three 
months  as  LieutenanlrCSolonel  of  the  First  Regiment,  Vennont 
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Volunteers.  He  was  stationed  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  at  New- 
port News.  He  was  in  the  fi^t  at  Big  Bethel,  and  was  com- 
mended in  the  official  report  of  that  battle  for  his  ''ooohiesB 
and  braveiy."  On  hie  return  to  Vennont  in  October,  1861|  he 
was  appomted  Adjutant  and  InspectorOteneral  of  the  State, 
and  held  that  office  through  ihe  war.  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Vermont  in  September,  1869,  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  Republiciin  party.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was  also  one 
of  the  trustees  on  the  part  of  the  State,  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  also  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Governor  Washburn  was  active  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  In 
1844  he  published  a  "Digest  of  Vermont  Reports/'  8vo.  pp. 
823;  in  1847i  a  volume  of  Practical  Foma,"  pp.  110;  in  1852, 
a  second  Tolume  of  the  "Digest  of  Vennont  Reports/'  pp.  630. 
As  Reporter  of  Decisions  he  prepared  and  pubUshed  oght 
volumes  of  Reports  of  Decisions,  being  vols.  16  to  23  inclusive. 
As  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General  he  published  five  Annual 
Reports. 

Governor  Washburn  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable  integrity 
in  public  as  well  as  in  private  life.  He  insisted  upon  absolute 
correctness  in  the  habits  and  statements  of  all  his  subordinates, 
and  was  so  punctiliously  honest  that  he  would  not  allow  his 
private  secretary  to  use  even  a  postage  stamp  of  the  State'a 
property,  except  for  public  purposes.  He  was  also  a  strict  dia- 
ciphnarian,  and  introduced  almost  militazy  fonnality  into  hia 
mtercoune  with  his  associates  in  office.  This  trait  in  his  char- 
acter did  not  grow  out  of  any  assmnption  of  dignity,  but  from 
his  strong  attachment  to  order,  and  to  his  desire  that  every  man 
should  know  his  place,  and  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
duties  of  his  position. 

He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1868. 
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William  Willis  was  bom  in  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  Au- 
gust 31,  1794,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary  (McKinstry)  Willis. 
His  paternal  ancestors  were  among  the  early  English  settlers  of 
Massachiisettf;;  his  maternal,  were  Scotch-Irish.  John  Mclvin- 
stry  (Edinb.  Univ.  1712),  his  great-grandfather,  a  clergjTnan, 
the  first  of  the  name  who  came  to  this  country,  arrived  August 
4,  1718,  and  settled  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  His  grand- 
father, son  of  the  preceding,  became  a  physician  in  Taunton, 
Maasachusette,  and  was  appointed  suigeon-general  of  hospitals 
in  Boston  by  General  Gage.  lir.  Willis's  family  moved  to  P6rt- 
land  in  1803. 

He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
graduated  from  Hanrard  CoHege  m  1813.   He  was  then  entered 

as  student-at-law  in  the  office  of  the  lion.  Prentiss  Mellen  (H.  C. 
1784),  in  Portland.  At  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  the  family 
removed  to  Boston,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  Judge  Peter 
Oxenbridge  Thacher  (H.  C.  1796).  In  1815  he  went  abroad 
with  a  prospect  of  a  conmicrcial  life  in  connection  with  United 
States  Consul  Jarvis  in  Lisbon,  Portugal ;  but  relinquishing  that 
project,  he  returned,  completed  his  legal  studies,  was  admitted 
to  the  Suffolk  Bar,  1817,  and  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  In 
1818  he  visited  the  West  Indies,  and  spent  a  few  months  on  the 
islands  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe. 

When  Bffr.  Mellen  was  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate 
from  Massachusetts,  he  invited  yoimg  Willis  to  become  a  partner 
in  the  extensive  business  of  his  office.  In  182(J,  when  Maine 
became  a  separate^  State  and  Mr.  Mellen  was  appointed  Chief 
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Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  connection  was  dissolved,  and 
Mr.  Willis  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  by  himself 
until  1835,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  late  Hon. 
William  Pitt  Fessenden  (B.  C.  1823),  which  lasted  twenty  years. 
In  1854  Mr.  Willis's  son  Henry  (B.  C.  1851)  was  associated  with 
him  in  the  office.  After  the  death  of  this  son  in  1868,  he  con- 
ducted the  buBmesB  of  the  office  aim. 

September  1, 1823,  Ifr.  WiUis  mairied  Julia,  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  Esddel  Whitman  (B.  U.  1795),  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Maine.  Nine  children  were  the  issue  of  tliis 
marriage.  The  parents  survived  them  all,  the  mother  dying 
April  2,  1872. 

Mr.  Willis  had  a  genuine  passion  for  historical  and  statistical 
research.  He  edited  seven  volumes  of  the  Maine  Historical 
CSoUections,  and  tax  of  these  have  one  or  moie  valuable  con- 
tributions from  his  industrious  pen.  His  "History  of  Port- 
land," published  1865,  pp.  928,  is  one  of  the  best  town  or  city 
histories  published  in  the  country.  In  1863,  appeared  his 
"History  of  the  Law,  the  Courts,  and  Lawyei"s  of  Maine,"  8 
vo.,  pp.  712. 

For  many  years  he  filled  otiices  involving  responsibility  and 
influence,  as  bank  director,  mayor  of  the  city,  director  of  the 
Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  and  president  of  the  board, 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  elector  for  President  of  the  United 
States  uk  1860,  and  president  of  the  electoral  col^se.  He  was 
elected  oonespondmg  or  honorary  member  of  the  Historical 
Societies  of  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont,  of  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  American  Anticjuai  idii  Society.  He 
was  made  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in  1845  and 
an  honorar>'  member  in  18G1,  and  was  its  vice-president  for 
Maine  frr)m  1856  to  1869.  In  1867  he  received  from  Bowdoin 
College  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  died  in 
Portland,  February  17,  1870. 

A  fuller  meuKMr  of  |lr.  WlBs  may  be  fbitud  in  the  RwnsisB,  vol.  zxvii, 

pp. 
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Gbobos  Washinqton  ME88INQSR  was  bom  in  Boston,  Feb- 
Tuaiy  5,  1813,  and  died  at  the  lYemont  House,  in  that  dty, 
April  27, 1S70,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  yean.  He  waa  admitted 
a  resident  member  of  tiiis  Society  in  1848.  ffis  father,  Hon. 
Daniel  Messinger,  of  Boflton,  had  ten  ehildren,  of  whom  George 
Washington  W£is  the  youngest.  Daniel  Messinger  was  a  man  of 
considerable  distinction.  His  memoir  may  be  found  in  Vol. 
xvi,  of  the  Register;  and  in  the  same  volume  is  the  "Genealogy 
of  the  Messinger  Family,"  elaborately  prepared  by  George  W. 
Messinger.  In  that  article,  the  genealogy  is  traced  back  to  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Messmger  was  an  iron  merchant  in  this 
dty,  being  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Mesnnger  and  Rich- 
ardson, but  in  his  hiter  years  he  was  not  in  active  business.  He 
first  appeared  in  public  life  in  1854,  as  a  member  of  the  Common 
Council  of  Boston.  Later  he  was  a  Senator  from  Suffolk  in  the 
L^ifilature,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  six  years, 
for  two  of  which  he  was  chairman  of  the  board.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  state  central  committee  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  as  president  of  the  ward  and  city  conmiittee.  He 
was  also  a  director  in  the  Merchants',  Firemen's,  and  Hancock 
Insurance  companies.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presir 
dentof  the  Real  Estate  Company  of  Hyde  Park.  Hewaspromi- 
nent  in  business  drdes,  and  was  genial  and  respected  in  aU  his 
social  relations.  He  was  never  married. 
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Eliakim  Littell,  the  son  of  Stephen  and  Susan  (Gardner) 
Litteil,  was  bom  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  January  2,  1797, 
and  died  in  Brookline,  Maasachuaetts,  May  17,  1870.  He  was 
a  desoendant  in  the  fifth  generation  from  Samuel  Littell,  of 
New  Jeraey,  bom  about  1680|  through  Joseph',  Gapt.  EUaldm*, 
by  wife  Hannah  Jewell,  and  Stephoi*,  his  father,  above  named, 
bom  January  3,  1772.  Hie  mother  was  a  direct  deeeendant 
from  Thomae  Gardner,  who  went  to  Burlington,  about  1078. 
His  paternal  grandfather.  Captain  Eliakun  Littell,  distinguishtMl 
himself  in  the  defence  of  Springfield,  New  Jersey,  when  attacked 
by  the  enemy  in  the  American  Revolution;  and,  in  the  church- 
yard of  that  place,  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  this  gallant  man. 

Tiie  eubjeet  of  this  memoir  received  his  education  at  the  gramr 
mar  school  at  Haddonfidd,  New  Jersey.  Though  he  did  not 
remain  here  long,  his  progress  in  his  studies  was  rapid.  Blessed 
with  fnends  who  were  fcmd  of  literature  and  possessed  of  choice 
libraries,  he  obtained  the  loan  of  standard  works,  which  formed 
in  him  a  sound  judgment,  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  English 
classics.  After  serving  an  apprenticeship  in  a  bookstore,  he 
began  business  as  a  publisher,  and  issued  Hume's  "History  of 
England,"  and  other  books  of  standard  reputation. 

In  January,  1819,  he  commenced,  at  Philadelphia,  a  weekly 
literary  paper,  ^titled  The  National  BecordeTf  whieh  was  en- 
larged in  1821,  and  called  The  Saturday  Magaeine,  and  the  next 
year  was  merged  in  The  Mvmm  of  Foreign  Literature  and  ArL 
lids  was  a  monthly  magasine,  in  whieh  was  reproduced  the 
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cream  of  the  English  quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  other  periodi- 
eals.  In  1844|  he  ranoved  to  Massachiiaetts,  and  b^gan  at 
Boston,  May  11,  1844^  the  publication  of  The  Limng  Age,  a 
weekly  magaaine,  of  a  similar  character  to  The  Museum  of 
Fcreign  LUerahare.  .This  enteiprise  proved  highly  successful 
and  Mr.  Littdl  devoted  to  it  the  hii^test  and  best  part  of  a 
long  life. 

Mr.  Littell  was  the  autiior  of  a  scheme  of  revenue  reform, 
known  as  the  "Compromise  Tariff,"  which  was  adopted  and 
carried  through  Conp7*oss  by  Mr.  Clay,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  General  Jackson.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommonly  genial 
disposition,  his  temperament  being  naturally  cheerful,  and  his 
friendship  unwavering.  His  turn  for  wit  and  anecdote  was 
remarkable,  yet  he  was  tender  and  considerate  of  the  feeUngB 
of  others.  Hie  was  a  polished  gentleman,  affable  and  courteous 
in  aU  the  lelatioDs  of  life.  He  lived  beyond  the  teim  usually 
allotted  to  our  race,  and  his  mental  powera  were  unimpaired  to 
the  end  of  lus  life. 

/Vmong  the  virtues  of  our  late  associate,  one  trait  of  character 
especially  deserves  notice,  for  it  ran  through  the  whole  path  of 
life,  from  the  morning  to  the  evening  of  his  days.  It  never 
palled  nor  drooped,  nor  lost  its  sweet  influence  over  his  soul.  I 
refer  to  his  taste  for  reading,  his  intense  love  of  books,  and 
thirst  for  knowledge.  If  electricity  vivifies  nature  and  adorns 
creation  with  wealth  and  beauty,  the  electric  power  of  reading 
seems  in  the  same  manner  to  vitalise  the  mind.  It  was  surely 
so  with  him.  He  had  a  bunung  thust  for  books — books  d 
the  highest  and  most  artistic  kinds.  From  them  he  derived 
the  exquisite  taste  in  esthetics  so  often  showed  itself  hi 
The  Living  Age. 

Mr.  Littell  was  a  resident  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in 
1867. 

A  fuller  ummoir  of  Mr.  Littdl  nny  be  found  in  tb»  Bmmam,  roL  zbz, 
pp.20i-6. 
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WiNTRROP  Sargent  mm  bom  in  Philadelpfaiai  Sept^ber  23, 
1825,  and  died  in  PanB,  Fhoioe,  May  18, 1870.  He  was  the  aom 
of  George  Waahington  and  Mai|^t  (Percy)  Saigent  Hb 
mother  waa  the  dai]||^ter  of  Lleutauuit  Robert  P^rcy  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  Ids  father  was  the  son  of  Winthrop  Sargent, 
a  distinguished  revolutionary-  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  line, 
adjutant-general  of  the  United  States  army  at  the  time  of  St. 
Clair's  defeat,  and  first  governor  of  Mississippi.  (Reqistek 
xviii,  379;  xxv,  210.) 

Winthrop  Sargent  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn^l- 
vaoia  in  1845,  and  leoeived  the  degree  of  fiachelor  of  Lam  at 
the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1847.  He  practiaed  law  for  a  few 
yean  in  Fhfladelphia,  and  for  a  brief  period  in  New  York,  but 
hia  health  did  not  pennit  prolonged  attention  to  the  fatigumg 
duties  of  his  profeanon.  His  taste  was  altogether  in  the  line  of 
literary  pursuits,  and  it  was  very  early  developed.  He  edited 
the  "  Journal  of  the  Ofhcers  engaged  in  Braddock's  Expedition," 
from  original  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  with  an 
"Original  Historical  Memoir";  also  a  "Journal  of  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1784,"  from  the  original  manu- 
aeripta  of  hia  grandfather.  Major  Winthrop  Saigent  Theae 
were  the  productions  of  an  age  so  youthful  that  most  men  at 
that  tune  only  g|ye  promiae  of  future  ezoellenoe,  but  they  occupy 
places  of  very  considerable  distinction  among  the  standard 
works  on  American  history. 

Washington  Irving,  in  his  "Life  of  Washington,"  says:  "In 
narrating  the  expedition  of  Braddock,  we  have  frequently  cited 
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the  JournaU  of  Captain  Orine  and  of  the  Seamen's  Detaclmicnt ; 
they  were  procured  in  Engkind  by  the  Hon.  Jc^ph  R.  Inger- 
soll,  while  Ministor  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  ably  edited 
and  illustrated  by  an  admirahte  introductory  memoir  by  Win- 
thiop  Saigent,  Esq.,  member  of  that  society."  Mr.  Geoige 
Chrate,  the  historian  of  Oreeoe,  also  speaks  of  this  work  in  terms 
of  hig^  oommendation. 

At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Sargent  published  a  oolleetion  of  the 
"Loyalist  Ballads  of  the  Revolution,"  and  the  "Loyal  Verses  of 
Joseph  Stansberry  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Odell,"  relating  to  the 
American  Revolution.  He  also  edited  "The  Letters  of  John 
Andrews,  of  Boston,  from  1772  to  1776."  His  "Life  and  Career 
of  Major  John  Andr^"  is  a  more  elaborate  work,  and,  like  all 
his  productions,  shows  his  patient  research  for  materials,  and 
his  discriminating  and  graoeful  use  of  them.  Between  1853 
and  1857  he  furnished  twelve  articles  for  the  "North  American 
Bevlew." 

Mr.  Sargent's  style  is  distinguished  for  yivacity  and  Ivilliancy. 
Had  he  confined  himself  to  the  field  of  literary  criticism,  he 
would  have  reached  eminent  distinction.  His  inclinations, 
however,  were  strongly  Ln  the  line  of  historical  investigation. 
He  reverenced  the  past  and  loved  it.  He  was  fond  of  its  actors, 
and  he  deUghted  to  reproduce  them  in  their  ovdinaiy  garb  and 
modes  of  thought  and  daily  actions. 

Mr.  Saigent  was  married  in  April,  1851,  to  Sarah,  daug^iter 
of  Ignatius  Sargent,  Esq.,  of  Boston.  She  died  in  1852,  leaving 
a  son,  Ignatius,  bom  in  April,  1862.  Mr.  Saigent's  connection 
with  this  Society,  as  a  corresponding  member,  dates  from  1855. 
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Samuel  Hazard  died  in  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  May  23, 
1870.  He  was  bom  in  Phikdeiphia,  May  26, 17S4.  During  his 
entire  life  he  was  occupied  in  publishing  periodical  works,  de- 
voted  to  the  early  histoiy  of  PeiiiiqrlYaiiia»  and  in  oompiling 
the  reoords  of  the  Ftovinoe.  He  apparently  deriyed  his  taste 
for  historieal  reeearches  from  his  father,  Ebeneaer  Hasaid,  who 
was  United  States  FOstmaster-General  from  1782  to  1789,  and 
who,  from  1792  to  1794,  published  "  Historical  Ck)llections,"  etc. 

In  1828  Samuol  Hazard  commenced  the  publication  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Rfgister,  which  wjis  issutMl  until  1836,  forming 
sixteen  large  volumes.  It  was  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
early  history  of  Pennsylvania  and  current  events,  and  had 
among  its  contributors,  John  F.  Watson,  Thomas  I.  Wharton, 
£Bq.,  and  other  promkient  writers.  It  is  now  regarded  as  a 
weak  of  great  value  and  unportanoe  to  every  student,  especiaDy 
of  Fennqrlvania  history.  He  next  published  The  UnUed 
Slates  C&mmerdal  and  StaHeHeal  Register,  forming  six  octavo 
volumes,  issued  from  1839  to  1842.  In  1850,  Mr.  Hazard  pub- 
lished "  Annals  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  Discovery  of  the  Dela- 
ware," 1609  to  1682,  a  volume  of  nearly  seven  hundred  pages. 

By  appointment  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  under  an 
act  of  assembly,  Mr.  Hazard,  in  1852,  commenced  the  collection 
and  printing  of  ''The  Pennsylvania  Archives"  from  1682  to 
1790,  from  the  origmal  leoords  m  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  oommonwealth,  formmg  twelve  volumes.  Hie  also  piepaied 
a  oofHOus  mdez  to  the  Aidiives  and  '"The  Col<mial  Records," 
forming  together  a  volume  of  more  than  nz  hundred  pages. 
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Ifr.  Hasard  waa  indefatigable  in  his  labora,  and  gave  Ydmadf 

up  to  his  work,  even  in  advanced  life,  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
man. 

He  held  many  posts  of  honor.  From  1862  to  1864,  he  was 
libraxiaa  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
OOTPBBponding  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  and 
also  of  the  Amerusan  Statiatical  Aaaociation  d  Boaton.  While 
librarian  of  the  Historical  Society,  bis  eyedf^t  failed^  and  he 
was  oompdled  to  redgn  bis  post.  For  some  yean  he  was  al- 
most  entirely  blind,  but  even  amid  each  dreumstanoes  he  main- 
tained his  usual  serenity  of  mind,  sustained  by  a  deep  religious 
faith. 

He  was  admitted  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in 
1855. 


I 
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Joseph  Gay  Eaton  Larned,  a  resident  member,  admitted  in 
1869,  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  June  3,  1870,  aged  fifty-one. 
He  was  a  son  of  George  and  Anna  Spalding  (Gay)  Lamed,  and 
WBB  bom  in  Thompson,  Connecticut,  April  29,  1819.  He  was 
a  desoeiidaat  in  the  eighth  generation  firom  William  Lamed  of 
C3iaile8town  and  Wobum,  HaasachiuettSy  1632-46,  through 
Isaac  of  Wobum  and  CShehnsfordi  laaao  of  Framingham,  Deacon 
William  of  Thompson,  Oomiecticut,  Lieutenant  Samueli  Qeneral 
Daniel,  and  George,  his  father  above  named.  i 

He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1839. 
The  first  year  after  graduating  was  spent  iis  classical  teacher  in 
the  Chatham  Academy,  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  half  of  the  next 
year  as  a  private  teacher  in  Charleston,  South  Carolma.  In  the 
spring  of  1842  he  took  charge  of  an  academy  in  Waterloo,  New 
York,  but  removed  to  New  Haven  the  following  November, 
having  been  i^pomted  tutor  in  Yale  College.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  till  August,  1947.  In  Deconber  of  that  year,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Haven.  Becoming  interested 
professionally  in  the  law  of  patents,  he  was  gradually  led  to 
devote  his  time  to  the  development  of  certain  inventions,  and 
in  1852  he  withdrew  from  the  practice  of  his  profession. 

In  1854  he  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City.  He 
engaged,  in  1855,  as  one  of  the  fimi  of  Lee  and  Lamed  m  the 
manufacture  of  steam  fire  engines,  on  plans  of  which  the  leading 
features  were  his  invention.  In  1863  he  received  from  the 
navy  department  the  appomtment  of  assistant  inspector  of  iron- 
dads,  and  had  charge  of  work  at  Braoklyn,  New  York.  About 

«'  ■  .J 
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a  year  and  a  half  before  his  death  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  contributed  occafiionaliy  to  Ths  New  Englander  and 
the  New  York  newspapers. 

Oa  May  9,  1859,  he  was  mairied  to  Miss  Helen  Lee,  sister 
of  his  busuiesB  partDer,  and  a  daughter  of  Deaocm  Jpd  and  Misl 
Amanda  (Ghny)  Lee.  He  kft  no  ehildven. 
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William  Chauncey,  of  New  York  City,  where  he  died  June 
20,  1870,  was  bom  in  iVmhorst,  Massachusetts,  January  31,  1793. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Moses  and  Sarah  (CaUdn)  Ghauncey, 
and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Chaimoey,  presiclent 
of  Harvard  GoU^g^.  He  mm  a  pramuwnt  and  mioeesBful 
ehant  of  New  York  Qty.  Tbough  devotang  untiring  leal  and 
industry  to  his  mercantile  punuitB,  be  was  a  man  of  rare  cul- 
ture and  an  actiire  and  interested  promoter  of  sdencsi  litera- 
ture, and  art.  He  was  an  honored  member  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  which  he  gave  much  time  and  assistance, 
and  for  many  years  was  its  treasurer.  He  was  one  of  the  early 
corresponding  members  of  our  Society,  dating  from  1847.  A 
devoted  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  his  piety  was  not 
demonstrative,  but  eamest  and  consistent.  He  was  an  honor 
to  the  chuieh,  and  an  ornament  to  the  community. 

He  married  Hay  3,  1818,  Julia  Ann,  daughter  of  J.  Tice,  of 
New  Jeraeyi  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  At  his  death  he 
kft  two  daughters,  Ifargaret  J>.,  wife  of  Qeorge  W.  Stanton, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  Mary  Frances,  wife  of  General  Chauncey 
McKeever,  U.  S.  A. 

For  his  genealogy,  see  the  "Chauncey  Memorials,"  by  William 
Cbauncey  Fowler,  LL.D. 
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JiRBMiAH  Pbabodt  Jewbtt,  of  Loweil,  died  in  that  city, 
June  23,  1870,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  was  h  Bon  d  Ik. 
J^emiah  and  Mis.  Temperaaoe  (Dodge)  Jewett,  of  Barnetead, 
New  Hampfihire,  and  was  bom  in  that  town,  February  24,  1806. 

His  father,  a  native  of  Rowley,  Bfassachusetts,  after  attending 
Duninier  Academy,  studied  medicine  with  Drs.  Torrey  and 
Spofforti,  of  Rowley,  and  in  1792  removed  to  Bamstead,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, he  was  the  only  physician  in  the  town.  He  died  there 
April  22,  1836,  aged  seventy-nine.  Mrs.  Temperance  Jewett 
was  a  sister  of  Mn.  Judith  (Dodge)  Peabody,  the  mother  of 
Mr.  Geoige  Peabody,  the  eminent  philanthropist.  Uxb.  Jewett 
was  bom  April  4,  1772,  and  died  m  Bamstead,  November  11> 
1872,  aged  one  hundred  yean  and  seven  months.  Hie  paternal 
descent  of  Dr.  Jewett  is  said  to  be  from  Joseph  Jewett,  an  early 
settler  of  Rowley. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  studied  medicine  with  liis  father, 
and,  for  a  year  or  two,  with  Dr.  Jeremiah  SpofTord,  of  Groveland, 
Massachusetts.  In  the  years  1831-32  he  was  a  student  in  the 
medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Drs.  Mussey  and  Oliver.  He  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  that  college  in  1835.  In  March,  1833,  he  settled  in  Lowell 
as  a  physician.  For  many  years  he  was  special  coroner  of  the 
city  of  LoweU,  and  in  1855  was  a  representative  of  that  city  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Massa- 
chusett^s  Medical  Society,  and  for  a  considerable  time  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  "  Middlesex  District." 
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Dr.  Jewett  married  Mifls  Hairiet  £.  Iioonus,  of  Windsor,  Ckm* 
nectoity  by  whom  he  had  the  following  children,  who  flurviyed 
him:  Emma  L.,  Henrietta  A.,  Thomas  P.,  Joseph  D.,  and 
Afioe  A.  He  left  at  Mb  deoeaee  a  manuseript  histOTy  of  6am- 

stead,  New  Hampshire,  which  has  since  been  revised  and  en- 
larged, and  in  1872  was  published  in  a  duo-decimo  of  264  pages, 
by  his  friend,  Robert  B.  Caverly,  Esq.,  of  the  Middlesex  Bar. 

Dr.  Jewett  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in 
1855. 
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Asa  Howu\nd  y,'i\s  tlie  son  of  John  and  Grace  (Avery)  How- 
land,  of  Conway,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  bom  October  25, 
1787|  and  where  he  died  June  24,  1870.  He  was  a  descendant 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  John  Howland  and  his  wife  Elisar 
beth,  daughter  of  John  Tilley,  ail  of  whom  came  in  the  "May- 
flower" in  1620.  The  Plymouth  Beooids,  in  recording  the  death 
of  John  Howland,  the  Pilgrim,  February  23,  1672,  state  that  he 
was  the  ''laat  man  that  was  left  of  those  that  came  ou^  in  the 
shlpp  called  the  May  Flower,  tJiat  liued  in  Plymouth." 

The  descent  of  General  Howland  from  John  *  Howland,  was 
through  his  eldest  son  John',  who  married  Mar>'  Lee,  October 
26,  1651;  John',  bom  in  Barnstable,  December  31,  1674,  and 
second  wife  Mary  Crocker  ;  Job^  bom  June  18,  1726;  John^,  bom 
March  31,  1757,  the  father  of  Asa*,  who  married,  June  1,  1786, 
Grace  Avery  (bora  in  Dedham,  August  17,  1755,  died  February 
12,  1841),  and  who  hunself  died  June  17,  1843.  His  maternal 
descent  was  from  William*  Avery,  who  was  of  Dedham,  1653, 
and  removed  to  Boston,  where  he  died  March  18,  1686  (see 
Bridgeman's  King's  CSiapd  ISpitaphs,  p.  dOl);  through  Wil- 
liam^  Captain  WiUiam",  and  Deacon  WUliam^  who  married 
Bethia  Metcalf ,  and  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  Grace',  the  mother  of  General  Howland.  He  was 
twice  married:  first,  to  Phebe  Thompson,  of  Heath,  Massachu- 
setts, October  25,  1813,  and  second,  to  Mrs.  Nancy  Tilton,  March 
1,  1861.    He  left  no  children. 

General  Howland  was  a  self-made  man ;  his  early  educational 
advantages  weie  not  of  a  high  order,  but  he  was  one  of  those 
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men,  who  find  compensation  for  such  rlefects  in  their  own  nat- 
ural and  cultivated  taste  for  reading  and  study.  He  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  and  while  he  plied  his  profeanon  with  diligence, 
his  brain  was  actively  employed.  He  early  acquired  a  thirst 
for  know]edg!e,  and  he  assiduously  cultivated  it,  through  his  long 
and  useful  life.  He  was  a  benevolent  man.  He  freely  used  the 
pecuniary  means  at  his  command  in  the  encouragement  of 
schools  and  libraries  in  his  native  town,  and  in  aiding  indigent 
yoimg  men  to  obtain  an  education,  especially  if  they  intended 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

General  Howland  had  a  decided  taste  for  niiUtary  affairs.  For 
several  years  be  was  the  colonel  of  a  regiment,  in  which  capacity 
he  responded  to  the  call  of  the  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
in  1812,  and  served  in  a  campaign  of  three  months  for  the  de- 
fence of  Boston.  Subsequent^  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier* 
general,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  major-general.  But  the 
brightest  gem  in  the  character  of  General  Howland  was  his  con- 
sistcnt  piety.  Descended  from  Pilgrim  stock,  he  inherited  much 
of  the  sound  principles  which  have  given  the  Pilgrim  a  name 
above  almost  every  other  earthly  name.  He  made  a  ]:>iiblic 
profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  July  7,  1822,  and  in  1828  was 
chosen  a  deacon  in  the  Congregational  church  in  Conway,  an 
office  which  he  held  and  honored  for  forty  years.  Though  he 
was  not  destitute  of  deep  emotion,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
his  piety  was  princifde  rather  than  impulse. 

General  Howland  had  very  considerable  taste  for  historical 
pursuits.  This  Society  elected  him  to  a  resident  membership  in 
1861. 
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Ephraim  Abbot  was  born  in  Newcastle,  Maine,  vScptember 
28,  1779,  and  died  in  Westford,  Massachusetts,  July  21,  1870. 
He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Benjamin  Abbot  (who  fought  at  Bunker 
Hiil)|  by  his  vdfe  Sarah,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Ruth  (Morrill) 
Bro^,  of  BniDswiclE,  liaime;  and  a  deaoendapt  in  the  fifth  gear 
eration  from  Geoige  *  Abbot,  of  Andover,  who  mained  Kaimah, 
daughter  of  William  and  Agnes  Chandler,  throu^  ThomaflP, 
by  wife  Hannah  Grey,  Benjamin',  by  wife  Hannah  Abbot,  and 
Benjamin^  above,  his  father.  His  parents  removed  from  New- 
castle to  Alna,  Maine,  and  thence  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
After  studyuig  under  the  Rev.  Asa  McFarland,  and  at  Exeter 
Phillips  Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  College  in  1802,  and 
graduated  in  1806.  He  was  preceptor  of  an  academy  in  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  from  1806  to  1808,  when  he  entered  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Andover,  and  graduated  with  its  first 
class  in  1810.  He  was  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Maine,  from 
June,  1811,  to  May,  1812;  preached  for  a  short  time  in  Coven- 
try, Connecticut,  and  was  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Bible 
Society  m  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire. 

On  October  27, 1813,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Gongregar 
tional  church  in  Greenland,  New  Hampshire.  In  December, 
1825,  he  became  preceptor  of  the  Brackett  Academy,  newly 
established  in  Greenland,  still  retaining  his  ministerial  relations 
to  the  church.  In  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  dissolved  his  con- 
nection with  both  parish  and  academy,  and  removed  to  West- 
ford.  In  November  he  became  principal  of  Westford  Academy, 
and  held  the  position  nearly  nine  years.  In  May,  1831,  he 
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^ommenoed  supidying  the  pulpit  of  the  Fint  OoDgr^gBtional 
church  (Umtarian)  in  Westford,  and  oontinued  to  do  so  till 
1836.  He  again  supplied  it  from  1840  to  1845.  In  the  autunm 
•of  1848,  he  removed  to  Harvard,  Maflsachusetts;  but  in  April, 

1850,  returned  to  Westford  and  cultivated  a  small  farm. 

He  married  January  5,  1814,  Mar\'  Holyoke  Pearson,  daughter 
of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson.  Her  mother  Priscilla  Holyoke,  was 
a  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  Holyoke,  president  of  Harvard 
College,  and  great  granddaughter  of  Rev.  John  Rogers,  another 
president  of  that  college,  who  was  a  grandson  of  Rev,  John 
Rogei8|  of  Dedham,  England.  His  second  marriage  was  Januaiy 
21,  1830,  with.  Abigail  Whiting  Bancroft,  dau^^ter  of  Amos 
and  Abigail  (Whiting)  Bancroft,  of  Groton,  MaaBaehusetts.  Wa 
•children  who,  survived  him  were:  Lucy  M.  B.,  bom  April  10, 
1832;  George  Edward  Henry,  bom  February  15,  1838,  gradu- 
ated Harvard  College,  1860;  Sarah  Bass,  bom  July  13, 1841.  In 
•connection  with  the  Rev,  Abiel  Abbot,  D.D.,  of  Peterborough, 
New  Hampshire,  he  commenced  a  Genealogical  Register  of  the 
Abbot  Family,  which  was  published  in  1847,  in  Boston,  in  a 
volume  of  about  two  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Abbot  was  a  Christian  gentleman  of  tlie  old  school.  He 
delighted  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  was  accustomed,  even 
in  extreme  old  age,  to  read  it  in  the  original  languages.  He  was 
earnest,  cheerful,  and  charitable.  For  some  time  he  was  a  juB> 
tice  of  the  peace,  and  served  on  the  school  committee  of  We8t> 
ford.  In  1839  he  represented  that  town  in  the  kgishtture.  He 
was  adnutted  a  oonesponding  member  d  this  Sodety  in  1847. 
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John  Clark  was  bora  in  Boston,  August  1,  1844,  and  died  in 
Cambridge,  July  22,  1870.  He  was  the  son  of  Luther  Clark, 
M.D.,  whose  ftithcr,  John  Clark,  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Hugh 
Clark,  of  Watertown,  the  immigrant  Miceytor.  His  mother  was 
Selina  Cranch  Minot,  daughter  of  John  and  Thomasine  Ehza- 
beth  (Bond)  Minot.  Mrs.  Minot  was  sister  to  the  late  Wiiiiam 
Cranch  Bond,  the  eminent  astronomer,  for  many  yean  director 
ot  the  observatory  of  Harvard  CoUege. 

Mr.  Clark  entered  Harvard  CoUsge  in  1862,  and  graduated 
with  more  than  average  rank  and  soholanibip,  in  1866.  Hie 
presentation  to  him,  by  his  aimt,  of  a  file  of  old  family  papers 
awakened  in  him  an  interest  in  genealogy,  and  led  him  to  under- 
take the  work  of  great  merit  which  he  published  in  1866,  the 
year  he  graduated,  entitled  "Records  of  the  Descendants  of 
Hugh  Clark,"  a  volume  of  260  pages,  octavo.  To  this  under- 
taking he  devoted  all  his  spare  time,  strength,  and  means  for 
many  years.  In  accuracy,  style,  and  completeness,  the  work  is 
not  aurpassed  by  >uyw  before  the  public.  It  is  not  only  a 
memorial  of  his  great  industry,  but  d  his  profound  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  in  historical  matters.  Another  interest  at- 
taches to  it,  that  is,  that  the  book  is  the  production  of  a  young 
man  before  he  reached  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  What 
might  have  been  expected  of  him  had  he  lived  the  full  measure 
of  years! 

Excepting  some  sUght  contributions  to  periodicals  this  is  the 
only  work  published  by  him.  For  some  time  before  his  decease 
he  had  been  collecting  materials  for  a  small  volume  upon  pseu- 
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donymous  Ameiicau  writers.  He  was  a  ready  and  clear  writer, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence.  His  fondness  for 
tbe  art  of  printing  and  of  book-making,  led  him,  after  gradua- 
tion, to  beoome  a  clerk  in  the  well-known  eetabltshment  of 
Hurd  and  Houghton. 

Mr.  dark  became  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1867. 
After  his  death  his  father  gave  to  the  Society  a  hundred  volumes 
from  the  son's  library. 
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Appleton  Howe  was  bom  in  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  No- 
vember 26,  1792,  and  died  in  South  We}Tiiouth,  Massachusetts, 
October  10,  1870.  His  earliest  American  ancestor,  on  his  father's 
side,  was  James  ^  Howe  (son  of  Robert,  of  Hatfield,  Broad  Oak, 
Essex,  England),  who  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in 
Ipswich,  Maoachuaetts.  He  waa  bom  about  1605,  and  died 
May  17,  1702  (see  Register,  viii.,  148).  He  had  a  son  by  the 
name  of  Abraham',  who  alao  had  a  scm,  Abraham.'  Appletoii 
Howe's  ancestor,  of  the  fourth  generatioD,  was  Deacon  Abraham* 
Howe,  who  married  Lucy  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  whose  grand- 
father was  John  Appleton,  and  who  died  January  4, 1794.  John 
Appleton  was  a  remote  descendant  of  Samuel  Appleton,  who 
was  bom  at  Little  Waklingfield,  England,  and  emigrated  to 
Ipswich,  in  1635-36.  This  Samuel  Appleton  was  also  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Appletons  of  Boston. 

Deacon  Abraham  Howe  was  the  father  of  Rev.  Nathaniel* 
Howe,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  who  was  bom  in  Ipswich, 
October  6,.  1764,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  CoUege  in  1786. 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Howe,  of  Hopkinton,  the  father  of  Dr.  Appieton* 
Howe,  was  settled  ov&e  the  Congregational  cbuioh  in  that  place^ 
November  26,  1791,  and  retained  that  positioa  tiH  1890.  Dr. 
Howe,  on  his  mother's  side,  descended  from  Cblooel  John  Jones, 
who  received  his  military  commission  from  one  of  the  Georges 
before  he  left  England.  Colonel  John  Jones  was  the  father  of 
Olive  Jones,  who  was  the  mother  of  Dr.  Howe.  She  was  a 
native  of  Ashland,  then  a  part  of  the  town  of  Hopkinton. 

Dr.  Appleton  Howe  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1815. 
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He  took  his  medical  degree  at  Harvard  in  1819,  after  pursuing 
a  course  of  study  with  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  and  Dr.  John  Ware. 
He  soon  commenced  practice  in  South  Weymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, and  for  many  years  maintained  a  distinguished  standing 
in  his  prafession.  His  mind  was  highly  vigorouBi  and  his  love 
of  medical  sdenoe  was  enthusiastic.  He  early  aoquued  great 
influence  in  the  town,  and  for  many  years  he  was  an  acknow- 
ledged leader  in  all  public  improvements  and  reforms.  Military 
and  political  honors  also  clustered  upon  him.  In  1839,  he  was 
chosen  iiiajor-general  of  the  first  division  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia.  He  was  also  chosen  captain  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artilk  i  y  Company  in  1840. 

In  1841  and  1842  he  was  elected  senator  in  the  State  Legishir 
tiue  from  Norfolk  County  by  the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  a 
lealous  advocate,  until  the  antisUvery  movement  commenced, 
when  he  as  warmly  seconded  the  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  He  was  a  decided  temperance  man,  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  principles  of  enthre  abstinence  from  mtoxicating 
liquors,  both  by  precept  and  example.  For  twenty  years  Dr. 
Howe  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  of  South  Wey- 
mouth, and  labored  indefatigably  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  and  also  of  the  roads  and  of  the  general  sanitary  and 
moral  interests  of  the  to\N'n. 

He  was  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  unswervmg  and  tenacious  m 
his  opinions  on  all  mattm  wheve  great  interests  were  mvolved. 
He  was  also  (Ustinguished  for  his  laige-hearted  benevolence. 
HMMigh  he  never  made  a  public  profession  of  rdigion,  he  was  a 
firm  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  parish  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  the  pastors  of  the  church  can  attest  that  they  have 
frequently  been  sharers  in  his  unostentatious  beneficence.  In 
his  last  days,  when  the  hand  of  death  was  e\ndently  upon  hun, 
he  expressed  his  trust  in  the  Saviour  and  his  submission  to  the 
Divine  wilL 

Dr.  Howe  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Harriet  Loud, 
daughter  of  Eliphalet  and  Hannah  (Blanchard)  Loud,  both  of 
Weymoutii.  Th^  were  married  December  12,  1822.  Harriet 
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was  bom  February  28,  1795,  and  died  childless,  November  15, 
1848.  His  second  wife  was  Eliza  Loud,  of  Weymouth,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Tluuikful  (Bates)  Loud,  and  was  bom  May  9, 
1812.  They  were  married  August  12,  1851.  By  his  last  mar- 
riage, Dr.  Howe  had  two  children  —  a  daughter,  Harriet  Apple- 
ton,  bom  December  13, 1852,  aad  a  aon,  bom  in  1854^  and  died 
,   in  1866. 

Dr.  Howe  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in 
1867. 
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EzEKiEL  Bacon,  who  was  olocted  a  corresponding  member  of 
this  Society  in  1847,  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Septem- 
ber 1,  1776,  and  died  in  Utica,  New  York,  October  18,  1870,  at 
the  age  of  ninety-four.  He  deeoended  from  an  honorable  an- 
cestry. The  line  can  be  traced  back  to  William  Bacon,  of  Strai- 
ton,  in  Rutlandshire,  Eng^d,  about  the  year  1600.  WilUam* 
Bacon  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Nathaniel'.  The  latter  emi- 
grated to  this  country  in  1640,  and  settled  in  Barnstable,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  wiis  a  councihnaii  in  tlie  Plymouth  colony.  From 
him  descended  John',  Jolm*,  and  John*,  who  was  the  father  of 
Ezekiel.  John  *  Bacon  was  bom  in  Cant<^rbury,  Connecticut, 
in  1737,  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1765,  was  settled  as  a  Presby- 
terian minister  in  Maryland,  in  1768,  was  pastor  of  the  Old  South 
church  in  Boston,  1772-75,  when  he  removed  to  StockbridgCi 
Massachusetts,  and  established  himself  there  as  an  agriculturist. 
He  was  several  times  a  member  of  both  branches  of  the  Le^pdar 
ture.  He  was  president  of  the  Senate  in  the  year  1803-04,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1801  to  1803,  and  a  judge  of  the 
County  Court  of  Berkshire  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He 
died  at  Stockbridge  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

Rev.  John  Bacon  married  Elizabeth  Goldthwaite,  daughter  of 
Ezekiel  Goldthwaite,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Boston,  and  wdow 
of  Kev.  Alexander  Cumming,  his  predecessor  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Old  South  church.  While  they  were  on  a  visit  to  Boston, 
Esekiel,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  bom;  and  he 
was  taken  home  to  Stockbridge  in  a  chaise,  which  was  the  first 
pleasure  cairiage  that  ever  crossed  the  BUmdford  mountains. 
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between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Housatonic  rivers.  Hence  it 
passed  into  a  proverb  in  the  family,  that  "Ezekiel  went  to 
Boston  to  be  bom." 

Ezekiel  Bacon  entered  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1794,  lead  law  in  Judge  Reeves' 
]aw  school  in  latchfield,  Cknmeeticat,  studied  afterwards  in  the 
office  of  the  celebrated  Nathan  Dane,  of  Beverly,  Ifaasachusetts, 
and  piaetiBed  for  several  years  in  Berkshire  Oounty.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1806  and  '07,  and 
was  the  representative  of  BerksMre  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  1807  to  1813.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chief  justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Conunon  Pleas  for  the 
western  district  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  held,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  appointment  from  Mr.  Madison,  of  comptroller  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  soon 
after  obliged  to  resign  this  office,  and  removing  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  in  the  yesr  1816,  he  settled  in  Utica,  where  he  after> 
wards  resided.  During  this  period  he  represented  the  Oounty  of 
Ondda  one  year  in  the  Legidature,  held  the  office  of  judge  of 
the  Oommon  Fleas  two  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  comstitii- 
tional  convention  of  1821. 

Mr.  Bacon,  like  his  father,  was  an  ardent  democrat  of  the 
Jeffersonian  type.  In  early  life  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Abhy  Smith,  daughter  of  Rev.  Reuben  Smith,  D.D.,  of 
Litchfield,  who  was  a  prominent  federalist.  So  high  did  politics 
run  at  that  period,  that  Dr.  Smith  had  very  decided  objections 
to  have  "le  petit  democrat,"  as  Mr.  Bacon  was  called,  for  a 
8on-4n-law.  But  at  last  his  scruplcB  were  overcome,  love  tri- 
umphed over  political  prejudice,  and  Mr.  Baoon  married  the 
dau^ter,  on  October  6, 1799.  Tbey  lived  U^gether  m  the  most 
aflfeetionate  manner  for  oxty^three  yean,  when  she  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three. 

Judge  Bacon  published,  principally  for  private  circulation,  a 
small  volume  of  poetic  effusions,  entitled  "Egri  Sonmia."  He 
also  published  a  lecture,  which  he  had  delivered  at  several 
places,  entitled,.  "liecoliectioDs  of  Fifty  Years  Ago."  He  was  a 
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man  of  great  liberality,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  many 
branches  of  humane  and  Christian  labor.  His  instincts  were 
high,  pure,  noble.  A  Puritan  by  descent  and  by  education,  he 
exhibited  many  of  the  best  traits  of  the  Puritan  character. 

Judge  Bacon  had  five  children:  John  Heru-y,  who  died  m  1834; 
William  Johnson,  who  was  for  many  years  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Oonrt  of  New  York;  EianciSy  who  was  a  banker  in  the  city  of 
New  York;  Elisabeth  (Soldthwaite,  the  wife  of  Heniy  Oolt,  Esq., 
of  Fittsfield,  Massachusetts,  and  Fanny  Smith,  the  ^e  of  The- 
odore Pomeroy,  Esq.,  of  Pittsfield.  She  died  in  1851.  Judge 
WiUiam  Johnson  Bacon,  the  third  in  the  series  of  judges  in  the 
family,  had  one  son,  Adjutant  William  Kirkland  Bacon,  a  young 
man  of  rare  promise,  who  laid  down  his  life  upon  the  altar  of 
patriotism,  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg. 

A  fdbr  niMiMir  of  Judie  Bmod  may  be  loiiiid 
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William  Whttwell,  of  Boston,  the  son  of  Wiiliiun  and  Nancy 
WTiitwell,  died  in  Boston,  November,  2,  1870,  aged  aeventy- 
eight  years  and  eleven  months. 

He  was  a  lesideat  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in  1864. 
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Samij£L  Hall,  of  East  Boston,  a  resident  member,  died  there 
November  13,  1870,  aged  seventy.  He  was  the  yoimgest  son  of 
Captain  Luke  and  Mrs.  Anna  (Tuels)  Hail  of  Maishfield,  Maaaa- 
ehiiBetts,  where  he  was  bom  April  23»  1800.  Hb  great  grand- 
father, Adam  Hall,  said  to  have  been  from  Scotland,  settled  m 
Marshfield  m  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentury,  where  he 
married,  January  6,  1725,  Sarah,  daughter  of  William  and  Mercy 
(Wliite)  Shcnnan,  and  granddaughter  of  Peregrine  White,  the 
first  white  child  bom  in  New  England.  Samuel  Hall's  gnmd- 
father,  Captain  Adam  Hall,  marrird  in  1752,  Kezia,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  (Kogers)  Ford,  and  had  seven  children,  of 
whom  Luke,  above  named  was  the  fifth. 

Samuel  Hall's  opportunities  for  education  in  his  youth  were 
very  limited,  he  having  been  able  to  attend  school  only  six 
months  in  the  year.  In  early  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  busi* 
ness  of  shipbuilding  with  his  two  elder  brothers,  Luke  and  Wil- 
liam, at  White's  Ferry  in  Marshfield.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  Duxbury,  where  he  built  ships  for  the  Westons  and 
other  leading  merchants.  Having  established  the  reputation  of 
a  first-class  shipbuilder,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  East  Bos- 
ton where  he  launched  his  first  vessel  in  the  autunm  of  1839. 
From  that  time  till  his  death  he  continued  to  build  ships,  which 
were  among  the  finest  and  best  that  were  launched  in  these 
waters. 

His  active  business  habits,  bis  great  energy,  his  exactness  in 
finsndal  matters  and  his  sound  judgment  soon  brought  him  into 
notice.  While  a  member  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Aldermen  in 
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1849  and  1850|  be  took  an  active  interest  in  the  introdueticQ  of 
Ckichituate  water  into  East  Boston,  and  suggested  tlie 
and  route  by  which  it  was  introduced.  In  1850  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maseachusette  House  of  Repiesentathnes  from  Boston, 
and  In  1866  from  Manhfield,  his  native  town.  For  neariy  fifteen 
years  he  was  president  of  the  East  Boston  Ferry  CJompany,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  decease  he  was  president  of  the  Maverick 
National  Bank,  a  position  which  he  had  held  for  about  twenty 
years. 

He  married,  first,  Christiana  Kent;  second,  BLuidah  B.  Sher- 
man, both  of  MarehfiekL  He  had  eight  children,  of  whom  four 
survived  him,  name^:  Samuel,  Walter  Scott,  Maieia  (Emeiy) 
and  Haiiiet  Q.  He  was  admitted  a  reddent  member  of  tins 
Society  in  1865. 
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Benjamin  Parker  Richardson  was  bora  in  Boston,  April  23, 
1802,  and  died  in  Boston,  November  17,  1870.  On  the  paternal 
aide*  he  deeoended  from  Jeffrey  Richftrdaon,  who  was  bom  in 
Yorkshire,  Bii^and,  in  1603,  and  emigTsted  to  this  oountiy 
and  died  in  Boston,  September  29,  1775.  On  the  maternal  side 
he  descended  from  Cbptain  Richard  Brackett,  who  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  in  1610,  and  removed  to  America  and  died  in  "  Brain- 
try"  (Braintree),  Massachusetts,  March  5,  1690-91.  For  the 
details  of  his  descent  from  those  venerated  ancestors,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  a  volume  entitled  "Genealogical  and  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Name  and  Family  of  Brackett  and  Richardson," 
by  Jeffrey  Ricliardson,  Jr.  Jeffrey  Richardson,  the  father  of 
Benjamin  P.,  was  a  witness  of  the  Boston  March  6, 

1770.  He  possessed  a  huge  real  estate  in  Boston,  and  owned 
the  ropewalks,  which  extended  from  High  street  to  Milk  street* 
and  which  were  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1794.  In  1796, 
the  towTi  deeded  to  him  "  a  tract  of  marsh  land  and  flats  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Common." 

Benjamin  Parker  Richardson  was  bred  to  business,  and  in 
1826  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  J.  Richardson  and  Brothers, 
iron  merchants. 

He  was  remarkable  for  method  and  accuracy^  and  his  private 
ledgers  and  letter  books  are  models  of  beauty  and  correctnesB. 
In  the  years  1822  and  1824,  he  made  tours  of  observation  throuj^ 
the  Northern,  Middle,  and  Southem  States,  and  with  ready  pen 
entered  his  "  Random  Sketches"  in  a  volume  of  more  than  five 
hundred  pages. 
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Mr.  Richardson  collected  a  library,  which  was  remarkably 
rich  in  workis  upon  the  early  hist  or}'  of  this  country,  in  manu- 
scripts, pamphlets,  ballads,  and  newspapers.  Genealog>'  was 
with  him  a  favorite  study,  or  rather  a  recuperating  pastime. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  Boston 
for  five  SQOOessive  jean;  a  member  of  the  Common  Ck>uncil  for 
ax  suceeBBive  yean;  and  a  member  of  the  school  oonunittee 
for  seventeen  sucoeasive  years. 

He  was  a  vestiyman  of  Trinity  Ghureh,  derk  of  the  Greene 
Fotmdation,  and  a  member  for  many  years  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Missions.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  his  life  Wiis  in- 
flexible honesty.  His  understanding  was  strong  and  accurate, 
and  he  had  littlr  toiidcncy  towards  vacillation  when  he  was  con- 
vinced that  any  given  course  was  right.  His  bodily  suffehogs 
during  his  latter  yean  consigned  him  to  a  long  and  weary  seclu- 
sion from  general  society,  but  they  set  in  stronger  relief  the 
gentleness,  the  patience,  and  the  submission  which  only  the 
grace  of  Qod  can  administer  in  seasons  of  calamity.  ITpon  lus 
demise,  appropriate  resolutions,  oflfered  by  the  Hon.  Robert  G. 
Winthrop,  were  adopted  by  the  vestrymen  and  wardens  of 
Trinity  Church,  expressive  of  the  great  loss  they  had  sustained 
by  the  departure  of  their  associate  in  office. 

November  27,  1828,  Mr.  Richardson  was  married  to  Rebecca, 
daughter  of  John  Bridge,  of  Littleton,  Massachusetts,  and  they 
had  four  children:  Rebecca  Bridge,  Sarah  Cordelia,  Benjamin 
Heber,  and  Edward  Qyrenius. 

Ifr.  Richardson  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  thia 
Sodety,  m  1847. 
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Ebenezer  Burgess  of  Dedhani,  Massachusetti?,  departed  this 
life  December  5,  1870.  He  was  bom  in  Wareham,  Massachu- 
setts, April  1,  1790.  He  graduated  at  Brown  University,  in 
1809,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Andover  in  1814.  He 
taught  in  the  hin^  school  at  Ftovidenoe,  Rhode  Ddand,  one  year; 
was  tutor  in  Brown  University  1811-13,  and  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  natursl  philosophy  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Vennont, 
1811^17.  He  accompanied  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  that  de- 
voted servant  of  Christ,  to  Africa,  as  an  agent  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  to  explore  the  wostora  coiist  of  that  conti- 
nent, and  joined  the  colony  of  Liberia.  They  sailed  from  Phila- 
delphia, November  1,  1817,  and  Mr.  Burgess  arrived  home  again 
October  22,  1818.  On  their  homeward  voyage,  Mr.  Mills  was 
taken  sick  and  died,  and  his  associate  perfonned  for  him  the 
last  offices  and  conmiitted  his  remains  to  the  ocesn. 

March  14, 1821,  Mr.  Buigess  was  ordamed  pastor  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ  in  Dedham,  and  after  a  highly  judidous  and 
successful  ministry  of  forty  years,  he  resigned  the  active  pastoral 
duties,  March  13,  1S61.  In  1840,  he  published  "The  Dedhani 
Pulpit,"  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages,  and  in  lS6o,  the  "Bur- 
gess Genealogy',"  an  octavo  of  two  hiirulrod  pages.  The  latter 
work  is  confined  to  one  branch  only  of  the  great  Biir<:oss  family, 
namely,  to  that  of  Thomas  Buigess,  of  Plymouth  colony.  He 
was  the  earliest  American  ancestor  of  Dr.  Buiigess,  and  came  to 
this  country  about  the  year  1630.  The  "Buigess  Genealogy'^ 
is  a  woik  which  shows  great  research  and  accuracy  of  detaU. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  wss  not  a  man  who  did  anything 
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at  haphazard.  His  niiiul  was  distinguished  for  comprehensive- 
ness and  order.  Whatever  he  undertook  was  sure  to  be  executed 
thoroughly  and  with  good  judgment.  He  was  a  firm  believer 
in  the  evangelical  system  of  faith,  00  called,  and  he  held  it  and 
preached  it  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive  relations. 
His  preaching  was  distinguished,  perhaps,  for  breadth  and  com- 
prehensiveness, rather  than  for  pointedness  and  doseness  of 
application.  His  labors  in  the  Christian  ministry  were  crowned 
mth  the  divine  benediction,  ami  many  at  the  hist  day  will 
"rise  up  and  call  him  blessed."  Dr.  Burgess  was  dignified  and 
graceful  in  his  niannors.  with,  perhaps,  some  apfx^araucr  of  pre- 
ciseness.  His  general  bearing  was  decidedly  of  the  "old  school  ' 
type.  He  had  a  great  deal  of  that  peculiar  and  indescribable 
quality  which  we  tenn  presence. 

May  22, 1823,  Dr.  Burgees  was  married  to  Miss  Abigail  Brom- 
field  Fhillipe,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  William  Phillips,  of  Boston. 
Besides  three  who  died  in  childhood  they  had  four  children: 
Miriam  Mason,  Ebenezer  Prince,  Amh.  Coll.,  1852,  Edward 
Phillips,  Amh.  Coll.,  1852,  and  Martha  Cruwell.  Minain  Mason 
was  married  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Augustus  C.  Thompson,  Boston 
Highlands,  in  1870.  Dr.  Burgess  became  the  possessor  of  con- 
siderable wealth;  and  both  he  and  his  estimable  wife  were  dis* 
tinguished  for  judicious  and  large-hearted  benevolence.  This 
world  has  but  few  worthier  men  to  lose  than  the  subject  of  this 
sketch. 

He  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1862. 
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James  Read,  of  fioetoiij  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, November  19,  1789,  and  died  in  Boston,  December  24^ 
1S70.  His  father  was  Joseph  Stacy  Bead,  who  was  bom  in 
Gambridge,  October  21, 1754^  and  his  mother  was  Esther  (Sood- 
win,  of  Plymouth.  They  were  married  September  5,  1783. 
He  wiis  the  fourth  in  descent  from  James  Read,  who  came 
from  the  County  of  Kent,  Enplan(i,  and  settled  in  Cambridge, 
in  1705;  through  James,  born  OctolxT  9,  1721,  married  Hannah 
Stacy;  and  Joseph  Stacy  Read,  above,  his  father,  who  was 
for  many  years  the  postmaster  of  Cambridge.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Read,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  will  be  found  in  the  Rio- 
ISTER,  Vol.  ziv,  p.  176. 

James  Read  married  Hannah  Palmer,  daughter  of  CSaptain 
Joseph  and  Jerudia  Johnson  Fkdmer,  December  6,  1815.  Their 
children  were:  Lucy  Richmond;  Helen  Maria,  wife  of  George 
Gardner,  of  Boston;  Louisa,  wife  of  Chiistopher  C.  Chad  wick, 
of  Boston,  and  Sarah  Elizalx^th. 

Mr,  Read  was  for  many  years  an  activT  and  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Boston,  in  the  firms  of  James  Rea<l  and  Company; 
Read,  Chadwick  and  Company;  and  Read,  Gardner  and  Com- 
pany. He  was  a  cotemporary  of  the  Lawrences,  the  Appletons, 
the  Paiges — names  which  are  synonyms  of  mercantile  mteg- 
rity  and  success. 

In  1837,  a  year  remarkable  for  the  faOure  of  many  of  the 
long-established  commercial  houses  of  this  city  and  country, 
as  president  of  the  Globe  Bank  he  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee representing  the  different  banks,  which  reported  in  favor 
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of  suspending  specie  payments.  In  1842,  when  Mr.  Read  him- 
self was  obliged  to  stop  pa}^ent,  he  assured  his  creditors  that^ 
though  he  could  not  meet  his  liabilities  at  their  maturity,  if 
his  life  and  health  were  spared  they  should  never  be  diahoDoredy. 
and  he  not  only  kept  fab  word|  but,  in  the  days  of  hia  subse- 
quent prosperity,  he  paid  every  dollar  of  his  indebtedness  with 
interest.  His  ereditors  expressed  their  high  sense  of  his  honor- 
able dealing  with  them  by  formal  resolutions  and  other  tokens 
of  esteem.  For  many  years  Mr.  Read  took  an  active  part 
in  the  various  enterprises  for  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  He  had  little  taste  for  office;  and  the  only 
official  position  he  ever  held  in  political  life  was  membership 
in  the  constitutional  convention  in  1853. 

His  advanced  age  was  unusually  free  from  infirmity.  His 
elastic  step,  his  cheerful  greetings,  and  his  broad  charity  and 
open-handed  benevolence,  marked  the  evening  of  his  days.  He 
contributed  liberally  toward  the  building  fund  for  the  purchase 
and  reconstruction  of  this  Society's  house.  In  his  last  will 
and  testament,  after  providing  for  certain  relatives  and  friends, 
he  made  bequests  amounting  to  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 
to  charitable  institutions  of  Boston  and  \icinity. 

Mr.  Read  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  this  Society,, 
in  1863. 
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Albert  Barnes,  a  corresponding  member,  elected  in  1860, 
tbe  eminent  Presbyterian  minister  and  religious  writer,  was 
a  native  of  Rome,  New  York.  He  was  bom  December  1,  1798, 
and  died  very  suddenly  in  Philadelphia,  December  24,  1870. 
Bib  eariy  education  was  of  a  very  limited  character,  but  he 
read  much,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  the  study 
of  law.  He  attended  the  FairfieKl,  Couiiecticut,  Academy,  and 
entered  Hamilton  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1820. 
Having  changed  his  purpose  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  he  entered 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Theological  Seminary,  in  1824.  When 
he  entered  college  he  was  decidedly  skeptical,  but  during  his 
college  course  his  leligiouB  views  underwent  a  change. 

He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Fiist  Presbyterian  CShuich 
in  Moiristown,  New  Jersey,  in  1825.  Here  he  remained  five 
years.  Jn  1830,  he  became  pastor  of  the  First  Plnesbyterian 
Ghurdi  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  installed  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  face  of  violent  opposiiiDii  from  some  members  of  the  pres- 
bytery. His  divergence  from  the  traditional  views  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church  had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the 
new  school  of  Presbyterian  Theology  (1837)  of  which  he  was 
a  leader.  Party  feeling  between  the  old  and  new  school  be- 
came veiy  bitter.  He  sustained  a  trial  for  here^  on  account 
of  certain  expressions  in  his  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  which  he  afterwards  changed.  He  was  suspended  from 
the  ministry,  but  was  restored  by  the  General  Assembly.  The 
violence  of  party  feeling  increased,  until,  in  1838,  the  Pres- 
byterian church  became  divided. 
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His  annotations  on  the  Scriptures,  originally  prepared  us 
lectures  to  his  congregation,  were  published  and  obtained  a 
wide  circulation.  As  a  pu.sior  and  preacher  he  was  eminently 
suceesc^ful,  and  during  his  pastorate  of  forty  years  his  church 
maintained  its  position  among  the  Presbyteriaa  churches  of 
Philadelphia  as  first  in  fact,  as  well  as  First  in  name.  In 
time  the  bitterness  d  oontroveroy  subsided,  and  at  his  death 
his  loss  was  as  sincerely  lamented  by  his  brethren  of  the  old 
school  division  as  by  his  own. 

He  suffered  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  from  failing  eyesight, 
and,  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  resigned  his  charge, 
much  against  the  wishes  of  his  congregation.  To  the  last  he 
preached  occasionally  in  the  churches.  His  fame  rests  chiefly 
on  his  r/ommentaries,  and  his  name  appears  without  any  honor- 
ary title,  bocause  ho  was  conscientiously  oppwsed  to  academic 
degrees.  Of  the  "Notes"  more  than  a  million  copies  were 
sold  before  the  last  revised  edition  of  1872.  He  was  a  man 
of  eminent  ability  as  a  preacher,  of  clear  mind  and  beautiful 
eharaeter.  His  writings  of  praminenoe  were  several  volumes 
of  sermons,  a  s^ies  of  question-books,  the  notes  on  the  New 
Testament,  Isaiah,  Job,  Psahns,  etc.;  "The  CShurch  and  Slavery" 
(1857);  "Life  at  Threescore  and  Ten"  (1809). 

Rer.  Daniel  March,  D.D.,  a  contemporary  pastor,  latterly 
of  Wobum,  Massachusetts,  counted  it  one  of  the  rare  privileges 
of  his  life  that  Albert  Barnes  was  his  personal  friend.  He 
says  of  him  —  "  He  kept  even  step  with  the  foremost.  ...  He 
took  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  toiling  men,  without  wealth, 
genius,  or  social  distinction  to  give  him  a  start.  .  .  .  The  vast 
results  of  his  Hfework  sprang  from  the  inspiration  of  industry.  . . . 
He  found  the  joy  of  life  in  work.  ...  He  could  never  be  made 
to  say  he  was  tired.  ...  He  never  learned  the  art  of  amuse- 
ment; recreation  for  him  must  be  another  sort  d  work.  ...  He 
never  put  himself  on  exhibition."' 

Bfr.  Barnes  was  survived  by  a  widow,  two  sons,  and  a  daughter. 

'  From  a  sketch  by  Rev.  Daniel  March,  D.D.i  and  Behalf  and  WeatooU'a 
''Histoiy  of  Philadelphia,"  vol.  ii,  p.  1295. 
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Buckingham  Smith  wa.s  born  on  Cumberluiul  Island,  Georgia, 
October  31,  1810,  and  died  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January 
5,  1871.  His  ancestors  removed  from  Taunton,  Massachusetts, 
to  Litchfield,  Coimecticut,  and  thence  to  Watertown,  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  and  Hannah  (Smith)  Smith, 
who  were  oouatns.  Jonah  Smith,  lus  father,  died  in  1825,  in 
Xalapa,  If^eo,  where  he  was  United  States  OonsuL  Theb 
only  children  were:  Thomas  Buckingham,  the  subject  ot  this 
notice,  and  Hannah,  or  Anita. 

After  his  father's  death,  Thomas  Buckingham  Smith  was 
placed  by  his  imcle,  Robert  Smith,  at  Washington,  now  Trinity 
College,  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  he  pursued  the  partial 
or  scientific  course,  from  about  November,  1827,  to  August, 
1830.  Soon  after  he  left  college  he  dropped  the  "Thomas" 
from  his  name.  He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law 
at.  the  Law  Sehod  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the 
office  of  General  Samuel  Fessenden  of  Portland,  Maine,  whose 
son,  the  late  Hon.  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  was  his  fellow  student. 
He  practised  law  in  Maine  one  year  and  then  opened  a  law 
ofiice  in  St.  Augustine,  Florida.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
Florida  Legi.siature  from  St.  John's  County,  and  was  at  one 
time  speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.  September  20,  1844, 
he  was  married  to  Julia  G.  Gardner,  only  daughter  of  Reuben 
O.  and  Elisabeth  (Stinson)  Gardner.  Mrs.  Smith  died  without 
issue,  December  26,  1861. 

Jji  Sq>tember,  1850,  Buckingham  Smith  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  to  Mexico,  and  was  recalled  in  February 
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1852.  In  1851  Mr.  George  W.  Riggs,  Jr.,  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  at  his  own  expense,  printed  the  first  literary 
work  of  Mr.  Smithy  the  "  Narrative  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeca  de 
Vaca."  Id  June  1855,  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  Sectetaiy  id 
Legation  to  Spain.  While  there  he  gained  the  fnendship  of 
the  oriental  schohir,  Paaeual  de  Gayangoe,  and  other  flcholan, 
and  made  extensive  researches  in  the  archives  at  Simancas 
and  Seville.  Of  the  matter  collected  for  his  own  "Wsbary  of 
Florida,"  he  printed  at  Madrid,  a  volume  entitled  "CJoleccion 
de  Varios  Documentos." 

A  grammar  of  the  Pima  or  Nevome  language  was  printed  in 
Spanish  under  his  editorial  care  in  Shea's  "American  Linguis- 
tics," in  1862.  He  also  printed,  in  1862,  a  very  quaint  and 
euriotis  account  of  Sonora  from  a  manuscript,  "Rudo  Ensayo 
Tentativa  de  una  Prevencional  Descripdon  Qeografica  de  la 
Provincia  de  Sonora,"  an  anonymous  work  of  some  old  Span- 
ish Jesuit.  In  June,  1866,  Mr.  &nith  was  appomted  tax  oom- 
nussioner  for  Florida,  and  m  the  same  year  he  prepared  for  the 
Bradford  Club  a  translation  of  the  "Narratives  of  the  Career  of 
Hernando  de  Soto  in  the  Conquest  of  Florida,  as  told  by  a 
iuiigiiL  of  Elvas  and  in  a  Relation  by  Luys  Hernandez  de 
Biedma." 

Mr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  of  extraordinary 
fidelity  in  his  researches  and  writings.  He  had  great  sagacity 
in  his  judgment -of  events.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  fond 
of  the  society  of  his  friends,  a  favorite  with  children,  a  con- 
noisseur of  works  of  art,  and  a  great  admirer  of  the  painters  of 
the  old  Spanish  school.  He  was  eccentric,  would  enter  the 
house  of  a  friend  abmptiy,  and  leave  as  suddenly.  Unex- 
pectedly to  his  friends  he  would  leave  for  New  York,  and  as 
suddenly  turn  up  in  Florida,  and  periiaps  in  Spain. 

He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in 
1863. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.  Smith  may  be  found  in  the  RaoimB,  roL  xxvii, 
pages  89,  90. 
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Benjamin  Drake,  of  New  York  City,  was  bom  there  Febru- 
ary 14,  1805,  and  died  there  January  11,  1871.  He  was  the  son 
of  John  Drake,  bom  June  26, 1772,  at  East  GheBter,  New  York, 
and  MaigdaleD  Onion,  of  New  KoofaeUe,  New  York,  bom  August 
19,  1774.  Mr.  John  Drake  was  a  respectable  and  sucoessful 
merchant  of  New^Ybrk  Gty  in  the  early  yean  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentury. 

In  early  life  Benjamin  Drake  manifested  very  decided  tastes 
for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  Circumstances  were  favor- 
able to  the  cultivation  of  his  tastes.  He  attended  the  best 
classicaA  schools  of  New  York,  and  graduated  with  honor  at 
Columbia  College  m  1824.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medi- 
cine.'^th  his  cousin.  Dr.  Oiarles  Drake;  attended  lectures,  and 
gr^uated  at  the  OoU^  of  Fhysieians  and  Suigeoos  in  1828. 
J^iUit  obtaining  his  degree  of  H.D.,  he  pursued  his  studies  in 
,ihe  schools  and  hospitals  in  Ehirope.  On  his  return  he  opened 
/  an  office  on  Chambers  street,  New  York,  but  soon  after  removed 
to  his  father's  house  in  the  Bowery,  and  subsequently  to  a 
house  in  East  Broadway  where  he  resided  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Drake  filled  many  responsible  and  honorable  offices  in 
his  profession.  Among  others,  that  of  president  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  the  County  of  New  York,  1848  and  1849.  He  was 
elected  permanent  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1853. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  and  oiganiaeis  of  the  New  Yoric 
Academy  of  Medicine;  and  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  the 
reenergizing  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  CJounty  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Drake's  attainments,  as  were  his  tastes,  were  varied  and 
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extensive.  He  had  a  fund  of  knowledge  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject and  every  department  of  science  and  art.  He  was  well 
versed  in  all  matters  of  professional  lore;  he  was  a  great  botan- 
ist and  naturalist.  To  natural  history  and  to  comparative 
anatomy  he  gave  much  study  and  attention. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Dr.  Drake  was  greatly  intereeted  in 
politiGS.  He  did  not  seek  office  for  himself,  but  was  an  enthur 
saastio  and  devoted  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  in  the  cause  of 
that  great  al^tesman  he  labored  with  all  the  eneigy  of  his  ar- 
dent and  persifttent  spirit.  Dr.  Drake  was  of  exceedingly  ner^ 
vous  temperament,  but  was  possessed  of  a  warm  heart,  and 
loved  to  do  good  to  those  who  came  within  the  circle  of  his 
affections.  He  was  never  married,  but  after  the  death  of  his 
parents  kept  house  liberally  as  Bachelor's  Hall. 

He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  in 
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David  Sears  was  bom  in  Boston,  October  8,  1787,  and  died 
at  his  residence  on  Beacon  street  in  that  city,  January  14,  1871. 
He  was  a  descendant,  in  the  sixth  generation,  from  Richard^ 
Sears,  "  the  Pilgrim,"  who,  driven  by  persecution  from  Mb  na» 
live  laodi  sought  refuge  among  the  PilgruDB  in  Holland,  came 
to  this  country,  landed  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1630» 
and  died  In  1$76.  His  eldest  son,  Khyvet*  Sears,  was  bom  in 
Yarmouth,  Massachusetts,  in  1635,  married  Eliiabeth  Dymoke^ 
and  died  m  1686. 

DanieP  Sears,  of  Chatham,  Massachusetts,  the  elder  son  of 
Knyvet,  was  bom  in  1682,  marrieil  Sarah  Plawes,  and  died  in 
1756.  Daniel*  Sears,  of  Chatham,  son  of  DanieP,  was  born  in 
1712,  married  Fear  Freeman,  and  died  in  1761.  Da\nd*  Sears, 
of  Boston,  son  of  Daniel,  was  bom  in  1752,  removed  to  Boston 
in  1770,  married  Ann  Winthiop,  a  lineal  desooidant  of  John 
Winthrop,  the  first  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  died  hi  1816. 
He  left  an  only  son,  David',  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

David*  Sears  inherited  from  his  father  the  largest  estate  which 
had  descended  to  any  young  man  in  Boston,  amounting  to  some 
eight  himdred  thousand  dollars,  which  his  father  had  accimiu- 
lated  in  the  China  trade.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College,  in 
the  class  of  1807.  Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
the  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  but  he  never  practised  his  profes- 
sion. In  early  life,  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs, 
and  for  a  while  was  commander  of  the  Cadets.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig  and  wrote  many  articles  for  the  papas  of  the  day 
upon  topics  of  national  interest.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
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State  Senate  in  1851,  an  overseer  for  many  years  of  Harvard 
College,  and  was  president  of  the  Massachusf  tts  Humane  So- 
ciety. At  the  Presidential  election  of  1868,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  electoral  college,  and  was  the  temporary  president  of  that 
body. 

In  busmesB  affain  Ifr.  Sean  was  enterprisiiig,  thouc^  he 
rarely  engaged  in  any  undertaking  unless  he  was  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  pecuniarily  successful.  He  was  one  of  the 
oorporatore  who  built  India  wharf  in  Boston,  and  the  State 

street  block,  and  was  one  of  the  largest  proprietors  of  the  Fifty 
Associates.  His  mansion  house  on  Beacon  street,  afterwards 
purchased  for  a  club  house  by  the  Somerset  Club,  was  erected 
by  him  about  the  year  1825,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
dwelling-house  of  hewn  granite  erected  in  Boston,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  erection  was  regarded  as  the  finest  residence  in  the 
dty. 

Mr.  Sears  was  benevolent  His  benefactions  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  and  for  public  purposes  were  numerous,  and  be- 
stowed with  much  discrimination;  but  oonridering  Us  vast 

wealth,  which  had  long  been  accumulating  by  his  judicious 
investments,  his  benevolence  has  perhaps  been  exceeded  by 
others  of  comparatively  less  pecuniary  means.  It  is  understood 
that  most  of  his  large  estate  was  bequeathed  to  his  relatives 
and  friends.  His  religious  views  were  both  outspoken  and 
peculiar.  He  built  and  supported  a  church  at  Longwood,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  his  favorite  plan  for  promoting 
Christian  unity. 

His  wife  was  a  aster  of  Jonathan  Mason,  and  another  mster 
married  Dr.  John  C.  Warren.  Four  daughters  were  married, 
respectively,  to  Mr.  William  Amory:  Cbunt  d'Hauteville,  a 
Swiss  nobleman;  Mr.  Rives,  a  sou  of  Hon.  William  C.  Rives, 
of  Viiginia,  and  Mr.  George  C.  Crowninshield.  Three  sons  sur- 
vived him,  David,  Frederick  R.,  and  Knyvet  W. 

Mr.  Sears  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society  in 
1846. 
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Jameb  WARBsif  Setbr  was  bom  in  EingBtoEii  MasBaehusettB, 
July  1,  1797,  the  son  of  James  and  Jane  (Russell)  Seaver.  He 
entered  Dmnmer  Academy  in  1811,  and  there  fitted  for  college. 

Two  years  later  he  entered  Harvard  College,  and  graduated  in 
1817,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  having 
graduated  there  before  him.  Among  his  classmates,  afterwards 
distinguished,  were,  Caleb  Gushing,  George  Bancroft,  and  Pres- 
ident Woods  of  Bowdoin  College.  While  in  college  he  gave 
much  attention  to  military  studies  and  exercise,  and  was  mem- 
ber and  commander  of  the  Harvard  Washington  Ck>mpany,  a 
militaiy  cnganisation  composed  of  students  of  the  senior  and 
junior  classes.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Fkesident  Munioe 
to  Cambridge  in  1817,  this  company  performed  escort  duty 
under  the  command  of  young  Sever. 

After  graduatmg  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Governor  Levi 
Lincoln  in  Worcester,  and  there  pursued  his  studies  two  years. 
While  yet  a  law  student  he  delivered  the  Fourth  of  July  oration 
at  Leicester,  in  1820,  his  subject  being,  ''The  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing." In  October  of  this  year  he  left  Worcester,  and  entered 
the  merchant  marine  servioSf  in  the  employ  of  the  house  of 
Hiomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston.  Tlus  he  did  at  the  suggestion 
and  urgency  of  James  Perkins  of  that  house.  His  first  voyage 
was  to  the  North  West  Co:ist  of  America.  He  continued  in  the 
service  of  this  house  till  1835,  having  been  part  of  the  time  in 
command  of  an  East  Lidiaman. 

On  quitting  the  sea  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he  was  mem- 
ber of  the  Oommon  Council  in  1850  and  1851.   In  1853,  and 
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again  in  1856,  hp  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  on  both  occasions. 
His  eaily  fondness  for  military  life  never  left  him.  He  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Independent  Corps  of  Cadets,  and  m 
1849,  having  filled  all  the  intermediate  grades  of  office,  he  was 
elected  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Corps.  He  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1866» 
and  in  1869,  wa«  chosen  vice-president  of  the  General  Society. 

In  1868  Colonel  Sever  established  a  scholarship  in  Harvard 
College,  directing  the  income  to  be  given  to  meritorioiLs  uiider- 
grtiduates,  with  preference  for  those  from  his  native  town, 
Kingston,  or  from  Plymouth,  the  birth-place  of  his  mother. 
Late  in  life  he  became  inspired  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  ancestors.  He  secured  the  services  of  a  competent 
genealogist  and  proceeded  to  investigate  and  prepare  for  pub- 
fication  the  histoiy  of  the  descendants  of  Robert  Seaver,  the 
emigrant,  his  great  ancestor,  from  whom  he  was  descended  in 
the  sixth  degree.  He  married  December  7,  1836,  Elizabeth 
Parsons,  daughter  of  James  Carter,  of  Boston,  who  survived 
him.  They  had  no  children.  He  died  in  Boston,  January  16, 
1871. 

Colonel  Sever  was  a  gentleman  of  marked  traits  of  character,  . 
moral  and  intellectuaL  In  his  religious  and  political  views  he 
was  eminently  conservative.  His  integrity,  firmness,  and  in- 
telligenoe  qualified  him  for  public  employment.  He  had  that 
true  devation  of  mind  which  commanded  respect,  and  caused 
him  to  be  esteemed  by  a  select  drde  of  acquaintances.  He 
was  a  life  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in  1869. 

For  additioiiul  iuformattoii  ruspectiug  Goloael  Sever  aad  his  ancestry 
Me  th»  Rkibtbb,  vol.  xxvi,  pp.  903-323. 
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Henry  Harrod  was  the  second  son  of  James  Ilarrod  of 
AyLsham  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  England,  by  Fraaoes,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  Gopeman,  Esq.,  banker,  of  the  same  town.  His 
father  waa  the  manager  of  MeasTB.  Gopeman's  buainesay  dear 
headed  and  ahiewd  and  with  as  little  taste  for  historic  studies  or 
interest  in  antiquarian  research  as  men  of  business  in  England 
usually  eridbit  — i.€,  none  at  all.  There  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Henry  Ilarrod  inherited  the  least  inclination  from  either 
parent  to  adopt  the  line  he  followed  so  enthusiiistically,  nor  is 
there  any  sign  or  tradition  of  his  ever  having  had  a  friend,  guide, 
or  teacher,  to  whom  he  waa  under  any  Ri>ecial  obligation  imtil 
he  had  by  his  own  genius  and  sagacity  forced  himself  unaided 
into  the  first  rank  of  English  archsologists. 

He  was  bom  at  Aylsham  on  September  30,  1817,  and  was 
eariy  sent  to  a  private  school  at  Norwich.  He  was  articled 
about  1833  to  Mr.  Edward  Steward,  a  solicitor  at  Norwich,  and 
it  was  while  learning  his  profession  m  this  gentleman's  office 
that  the  bent  of  liis  mbid  was  first  turned  to  those  studies  which 
eventually  made  him  famous.  By  the  time  he  was  out  of  his 
articles — he  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  Michaelmas  Term, 
1838  —  he  had  already  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  young  anti- 
quarian of  great  promise,  and  he  soon  found  the  records  of  one 
depositoiy  too  small  for  his  voradous  appetite  for  antiquarian 
lore.  He  lived  in  the  past.  He  soon  found  it  necessary  to 
study  heraldry,  architecture,  numismatics,  and  whatever  he 
learnt  he  learnt  without  effort  and  never  forgot. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  law  business  did  not 
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prosper  as  much  as  could  have  been  wished.  Mamnion  is  a 
very  jealous  god  and  will  by  no  means  look  with  favor  upon  a 
divided  heart.  Mr.  Harrod  had  given  his  heart  to  sometlung 
else.  His  mnawng  activity  was  driving  him  about  all  over  the 
County  of  Norfolk  — here  he  was  away  on  a  hunt  for  coins  — 
there  he  was  at  work  excavating  at  great  expense  the  foundsr 
tion  of  an  old  prioiy — now  he  was  among  a  ooUection  of  char- 
ters which  had  been  <M8covered  in  an  old  church  and  which  no 
one  else  could  read,  and  now  again  taking  elaborate  drawings  of 
some  building  whicii  was  doomed  and  coming  down  to  make 
room  for  a  pig  stye. 

Mr.  Harrod  soon  Ix  caine  acknowledged  in  East  Anglia  as  an 
accomplished  archivist.  His  opinion  on  ancient  documents 
was  regarded  as  final,  and  he  was  extensively  employed  as  an 
expert  in  calendaring  and  arranging  the  extensive  collections 
of  manuscripts,  in  which  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  are  so  rich. 

When  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archsologica]  Society  was 
established  in  1845,  Mr.  Harrod  was  just  twenty-oght  years  of 
age,  but  he  became  at  once  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of 
the  society,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  removal 
from  Norwich  in  1858.  The  first  really  importimt  contribution 
to  the  society's  Occasional  Papers  was  from  his  hand — viz: 
a  collection  of  "  Extracts  from  Early  Wills  Proved  in  the  Court  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Norwich  from  the  Beginning  of  the  15th 
Century."  These  were  accompanied  by  some  mteresting  notes 
explanatory  and  illustrative,  and  were  printed  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  ''Norfolk  Archsologia"  in  1847.  From  this  time 
till  the  end  of  his  career  not  a  volume  of  the  Occasional  Papers 
appeared  witiiout  some  important  contribatioii  from  his  pen. 
On  Maieh  10,  1854,  he  was  elected  a  Fdlow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London.  In  1857  was  published  by  subscription 
the  work  which  will  hand  dowTi  Mr.  Harrod's  name  to  posterity, 
for  it  can  never  be  superseded  and  must  continue  to  be  a  refer- 
ence book  as  long  as  the  taste  for  antiquarian  research  survives. 
—  "Gleanings  among  the  Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  Gleanings,  Mr.  Haiiod 
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married  Mary  Jane,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Charles  Franklin 
Head  and  Jane  Elizabeth  his  wife.  The  nuirriiige  took  place  at 
St.  Majy's  in  the  Castle  Hastings,  September  Id,  1867,  and  in 
the  hope  perhaps  ol  inereadng  his  htw  buoness  and  wrenching 
lumaelf  away  from  the  entioemente  to  neglect  his  duties  which 
Kofwich  offeied,  he  removed  to  Aykham.  Here  two  children 
were  bom,  a  son,  Henry  Dawes  in  1858,  and  a  dauf^ter,  Frances 
Mary,  in  1859.  The  move  to  Aylsham  was  not  a  success,  and 
finding  the  outlook  somewhat  chet^rk^ss  Mr.  Harrod  at  last  broke 
away  from  the  practice  of  the  law  altogether,  took  a  house  at 
Gapham  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis  and  started  as  a 
prof^ional  expert  in  matters  historical  and  genealogical  in 
London  in  1861.  From  this  tioie  till  his  death  he  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  taking 

part  in  the  diseunons  and  occasioDidly  contributing  pliers. 
His  communicatione  were  always  marked  1^  extreme  thoi^ 
oughnees  and  minuteness  of  detaU,  and  the  treatment  of  Ins 
subject  had  a  stamp  of  originality  about  it  which  is  the  cliar- 
acteristic  of  true  genius. 

Mr.  Harrod  died  aknost  with  his  pen  in  his  hand,  at  Clapham, 
January  25,  1871.  The  larger  portion  of  his  manuscripts  were 
presented  by  his  widow  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and  are 
now  m  the  lifaiaiy  of  the  society.  Mrs.  Harrod  and  his  two 
children  survived  hnn.  Mr.  Harrod  was  a  cormponding  mem* 
ber  of  this  Society,  elected  m  1853. 
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Charles  Henry  Woodwell  was  bom  in  Newburyport,  Mas- 
sachuaette,  March  IS,  1828.  He  was  the  son  of  David  and 
Joanna  (Cook)  Woodwell,  and  was  sixth  in  dssoent  from 
Ifattbew  Woodwell,  the  great  ancestor  of  the  family,  who  died 
in  Salem,  Bfassachusetts,  in  1091. 

Bfr.  Woodwell  learned  the  art  of  printing  in  the  office  of  the 
Newburyport  Herald,  where  he  worked  as  an  apprentice  four 
years  and  a  half.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  came  to  Boston, 
where  he  worked  in  the  capacity  of  com{X)sitor,  proof-reader, 
and  reporter  for  the  Advertiser  and  for  the  PoU,  He  served  as 
private  in  one  of  the  nine  months'  regiments  in  the  Civil  War. 
He  was  war  correspondent  of  the  Fast  for  some  time,  writing 
imder  the  dgnature  of  '^Prescott/'  In  1866  he  resumed  his 
connection  with  the  Advertuer  and  was  its  chief  reporter  till 
1869,  when  he  pmxshased  in  connection  with  a  partner  the 
Worcester  Evening  QazeUe,  which  he  assisted  in  editing  till  his 
death. 

Mr.  Woodwell  joined  the  Frankhn  Typographical  Society  of 
Boston  in  1851,  and  was  its  president  three  successive  years, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  its  treasurer.  He  was,  also, 
treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  Editors'  and  Publishers'  Asso- 
dation.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republie  and  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  deeply  at- 
tached to  his  profesrion.  Whether  as  compositor,  reporter,  or 
editor,  he  devoted  lus  whole  energy  to  his  work,  and  became 
master  of  the  art.  His  supremacy  in  these  departments  made 
him  conspicuous  among  his  associates. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking  traits  in  his  character  was 
lus  seal  for  the  public  welfare  of  the  Boston  printera.  To  him, 
it  is  said|  is  mainly  due  the  procuring  of  a  beautiful  printers' 
burial  lot  at  Mount  Hope;  the  delivery  by  the  Hon.  Edward 
Everett  of  his  great  oration  on  Benjamin  Franklin  at  the 
Music  Hall,  by  which  the  treasury  of  the  Typographical  Society 
was  enriched  stneral  hundred  dollars;  and  the  procuring  of  the 
Preble  Hall  in  Treinont  street  for  the  use  of  that  society.  He 
was  prominent  in  every  undertaking  which  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow-printeis.  By  them  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation. 

lAr.  Woodwell  mairiedi  September  15,  1853,  Louisa  Cionstant, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Haskell,  of  Newburyport.  She  died  April 
SO,  1856,  leaving  a  daughter  Anne  Eunice,  who  died  April  21, 
1857,  aged  nearly  three  years.  He  died  in  Worcester,  after  a 
brief  illness,  January  30,  1871.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of 
the  manifestation  of  a  wide-spread  grief.  His  professional 
brethren  united  in  showing  in  every  possible  way  tlieir  sense  of 
his  merits  and  their  feeling  of  bereavement. 

He  was  a  resident  member  of  this  Society,  elected  in  1867. 
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Thomas  Edward  Chickering  was  bom  in  Boston,  October 
22,  1824,  the  son  of  Jonas  Chickering  (1798-1853),  a  well- 
known  manufacturer  of  pianoa.  It  was  said  of  Jonas  that  "he 
was  like  his  pianos,  grand,  square,  and  uprin^"  Jcmaa  was 
the  acm  of  Captain  Abner  (1706-1831),  who  was  the  son  of 
John  (bom  1715).  John's  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather were  each  named  Nathaniel. 

Thomas  Edward  Chiekering  was  educated  in  Boston  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  was  adiiiitted  into  the  manufacturing 
firm  of  which  his  father  was  the  head.  On  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1853  he  t:>ecamc  the  senior  partner.  "In  1862  he  wen* 
to  New  Orleans  in  command  of  the  Forty-first  Eegiment  Massa- 
ehusetts  Volunteers.  In  April,  1863,  he  was  made  military 
commander  of  Opebusas,  Louisiana,  and  at  the  ckwe  of  the 
war  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  his  efficient  services." 
He  was  held  m  high  esteem  his  superior  officers  ui  the  army 
and  his  demeanor  towards  the  men  under  his  command  was 
kindly  and  generous.  "No  subordinate  ever  went  to  General 
Chickering  in  viiin  for  83^pathy  or  relief,  either  as  a  fellow- 
soldier  or  as  a  friend,  for  he  never  lost  his  sense  of  duty  to  his 
fellow-men  under  circumstances  however  pressing,  or  whatever 
position  of  authority  he  might  occupy  over  them." 

General  Chickering  was  a  man  of  warm  and  generous  im- 
pulses,  one  who  enjoyed  life  and  was  popular  among  all  dasses 
of  men.  ''He  was  promuient  in  aid  <rf  almost  eveiy  public 
charitable  work."  Besidutions  of  respect  to  his  memory  were 
formally  adopted  after  his  decease  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
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Society  of  which  he  had  been  president,  by  the  association  of 
the  Forty-first  Regiment  and  Third  Cavalry,  and  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Piano  and  Organ  Manufacturers  of  Boston. 

General  Chickering  became  a  life  member  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Hifltorio  Genealogical  Society  in  1870.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Februaiy  14, 187L 
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Samuel  Holden  Parsons  was  born  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, August  11,  1800,  and  died  in  that  city  Febniary  23, 
1871,  a^ed  seventy.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion from  Benjamin^  Parsons,  an  early  settler  of  Springfield, 
MaflBftchweettB,  hia  descent  being  through  Ebe&eier',  Jonathan', 
Qenend  Samuel  Holden^  and  Enochs.  (See  RaorarBB,  Vol.  L 
pp.  150|  273.)  His  father,  Enoch  Ftosons,  of  Middletown,  was 
president  of  the  Connectacut  branch  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  located  first  at  Middletown,  and  afterward  at  Hartford. 
His  mother  wais  yUnry  Wyman  Sulliviin  of  Philadelphia,  daughter 
of  John  Sullivan  of  London,  England. 

He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1819,  studied  law,  and  having 
in  April,  1822,  been  appointed  to  the  bar,  commenced  practice 
in  his  native  town.  In  1824,  having  been  appointed  attorney 
to  the  Hartford  Branch  of  the  United  States  Bank  and  United 
States  pension  agent  for  Gooneettcut,  he  removed  to  Hartford 
and  resided  there  until  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the 
parent  bank  and  the  winding  up  of  its  affairs  in  1847.  For  the 
remainder  of  his  life  his  home  was  in  Middletown.  In  1851  he 
was  made  the  first  president  of  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Savings  Bank,  imd  held  that  office  for  many  years. 

He  made  laige  collections  for  a  genealogy  of  the  Parsons 
family,  and  some  of  his  materials  were  published  in  the  His- 
torical and  Genealogical  Begister  for  July,  1847.  After  his 
retirement  from  active  life,  he  devoted  much  time  to  the  study 
of  New  England  history,  m  some  branches  of  which  he  was 
remarkably  well  informed.  He  was  unmarried,  and  the  laige 
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property  left  by  him  fell  by  inheritance  to  his  half-brother, 
Henry  E.  Parsons,  Esq.,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  his  father. 
He  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of  this  Society  m 
and  became  a  life  member  in  1866. 
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Joseph  Palmer  was  bom  in  Needham,  Mai?sachuaett8, 
Oetober  3, 1700.  fie  was  Uie  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Stephen  Palmer 
(Harv.  GolL  1789)i  who  was  settled  in  the  miiusfery  in  the  East 
Parish  of  Needham,  dying  there  Oetober  31, 1821.  His  grand- 
father was  Rev.  Joseph  Pafaner,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah 
(Grant)  Palmer,  bom  in  Cambridge,  September,  1729  (Harv. 
Coll.  1747),  minister  at  Norton  from  1753  till  his  death,  April  4, 
1791.  His  mother  wm  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jason 
Haven,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Dedham,  where  she  was 
bom  August  28,  1774.  Rev.  Mr.  Haven  (Harv.  CoU.  1754) 
married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Dexter,  of  Ded- 
ham, whom  he  succeeded  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Ded- 
ham, hi  1766,  and  eontmued  in  that  oflioe  till  his  death,  May 
17, 1803. 

At  the  age  of  dg^teen,  Joseph  Palmer  left  Needham  and 

attended  the  academy  in  Framingham,  till  August,  1818,  when 
he  entered  college  at  Cambridge.  After  leaving  college,  in  1820, 
he  kept  the  Eliot  School  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Roxbury,  one  year, 
and  then  was  assistant  in  the  private  school  of  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Greene,  for  a  few  months.  He  was  usher  in  the  Latin  School 
in  Boston  from  January,  1822,  till  October,  1824.  While  thus 
engeged  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and  in  February,  1826, 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Harvard  OoUege.  He 
immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Boston,  and  continued  in  practice,  with  but  one  or  two  inter- 
ruijtions,  till  the  close  of  the  year  1829. 

October  3,  1825,  he  married  Mary  Lucy  Loretto  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  James  and  Charlotte  (Kneeland)  Gorham,  of  Boston. 
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She  was  bom  in  Havana,  Cuba,  December  10,  1805,  where  her 
father  then  resided  as  a  merchant.  Upon  his  death  in  1814, 
she  retumed  to  Boston  with  her  mother.  Her  father  owned  a 
large  coffee  plantation,  about  forty-five  miles  from  Havana, 
which  she  mherited.  A  few  months  after  Mr.  Pahner's  mar- 
riage it  became  necessary  that  he  should  personally  look  after 
his  wife's  interest  in  this  plantation  ;  and  he  went  to  Havana  in 
March,  1826,  returning  to  Boston  in  May.  Tlie  Cuban  planta- 
tion faihng  to  yield  the  expected  income,  he  concluded  to  go 
there  and  reside.  He  was  in  (^uba  with  his  wife  and  child  from 
December,  1829,  to  May,  1830,  when,  having:  sold  the  planta- 
tion, he  retumed  to  Boston.  In  September  following,  he  went 
into  the  office  of  the  Columbian  CenUnd,  where  he  remained 
till  October,  1831,  when  he  purchased  of  Beals  and  Homer  an 
interest  in  the  Daily  Commercial  Oaeette,  and  formed  with  them 
a  partnership.  This  continued,  with  some  changes  of  partners, 
until  1839.  February  9,  1833,  his  wife  died  suddenly;  and 
March  12,  1834,  he  married  Elizabeth  Frances  Harrington,  the 
niece  and  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Renouf,  of  Boston. 
She  was  bom  in  Cambridge,  September  7,  1805.  In  about  a 
year  her  health  began  to  fail,  and  it  was  judged  that  a  warmer 
dunate  would  be  more  favorable  for  her.  In  March,  1836,  he 
sailed  with  his  family  for  Havana,  but  Mrs.  Pahner's  health 
showbg  no  improvement,  th^  retumed  home  in  lliay.  She 
jcradually  declined,  and  died  October  15, 1838. 

In  1840  Dr.  Palmer  was  for  a  few  montlis  editor  of  a  paper 
called  the  Whig  Republican.    From  September,  1840,  to  August, 

1842,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  taking  the 
place  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  editor,  who  was  ill.   December  17, 

1843,  he  married  Elizabeth  Bianchard  Gragg,  of  Boston.  D\ir- 
mg  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  of  1844  and  1845  he  reported 
the  proceedings  for  the  Boston  DaHy  AdverHm.  From  April, 

1844,  to  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Boston 
Travder.  From  1845  to  1849  he  was  commercial  editor  and 
reporter  of  local  intelligence  for  the  Boston  Atlas.  In  July, 
1849,  he  was  appointed  Inspector  in  the  Custom  House,  and 
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held  the  office  till  June,  1853.  He  then  became  connected  with 
the  BoBton  D<nly  Admtiw,  m  the  same  capacity  as  formerly 
mth.  the  AUas,  and  continued  m  this  position  sbcteen  years, 
retiring  in  1869. 

Dr.  Pahner  was  fond  of  historical  and  genealogical  leseardies. 
In  1851  he  began  to  prepare  the  necrology  of  Harvard  College 
(Register,  xiv.  375),  which  was  printed  in  the  Advertiser,  on 
Commencement  mornings,  from  that  time  till  1869.  These 
biographical  sketches  had  so  much  merit  that  in  1863  they  were 
collected  to  that  date,  and  published  in  an  octavo  volume. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Societies  of  New  York, 
Bhode  Island,  FeDnsylvania,  IK^sooosin,  Maryland,  and  Massa- 
chusetts. He  became  a  resident  member  of  the  New-England 
Historic  Genealogical  Society  in  1852,  and  was  its  first  histori- 
ographer, filling  the  office  from  1856  to  1862;  and  from  1862  till 
his  death,  he  was  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Dr.  Palmer  wiis 
marked  by  a  peculiar  gentleness  of  manner  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  hini.  He  was 
patient  under  ail  circumstances,  and  charitable  towards  all. 
His  industry  was  great,  and  he  labored  as  long  as  his  strength 
would  allow.  He  died  March  3, 1871.  His  wife  and  a  daughter 
survived  him. 

A  fuller  memoir  of  Dr.  Palmer  may  be  found  in  the  RaonrsB  vd.  zxrii, 
pp.  90-92. 
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Oliver  Bliss  Morris  who  was  elected  a  corresponding  mem- 
ber of  the  iSociety  in  1S46,  was  bom  in  South  ^^'ilbraham,  Mas- 
sachusetts, September  22,  1782,  and  died  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, April  9,  1871.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Judge  Morris 
was  the  oldeBt  inhabitant  of  Springfield,  and  the  oldest  alumnus 
of  WiUiams  College.  His  father  was  Edward  Moiris,  of  South 
Abraham,  a  soldier  in  the  Bevolutionaiy  War,  and  his  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  John  BlisB,  of  Wilbraham,  who  was  an  of- 
ficer in  the  Massachusetts  militia,  which  served  at  White  Plains, 
and  after  the  war  was  a  county  judge  and  a  representative  to 
the  general  court. 

Judge  Morris  entered  Williams  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
and  was  graduated  with  distinction  in  1801.  Upon  his  gradua- 
tion, he  commenced  the  study  of  kw  at  Springfield,  in  the 
office  of  Hon.  George  Bliss.  During  his  stiidies  he  boaided  in 
the  famUy  of  Mr.  Bliss,  and  in  1813  he  married  his  daog^ter, 
Miss  Garolme  Bliss.  In  1813,  also,  he  was  appointed  regist^ 
of  probate  for  the  County  of  Hampden.  He  held  that  office 
until  1S29,  when  he  was  appointed  the  judge  of  that  court, 
and  held  the  position  till  1858.  From  1820  to  1832,  he  was 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county.  During  the  years  1809, 
1810,  1811,  and  1813,  Judge  Morris  represented  the  town  of 
Springfield  in  the  legislature,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
State  convention  which  in  1820  revised  the  constitution  of  the 
Cknmnonwealth. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Judge  Morris  bore  a  very  prom- 
inent share  in  the  public  life  of  Springfield.  He  was  a  man  of 
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deep  and  positivp  con\action8.  In  the  great  political  gatherings 
in  Hampehiie  County,  he  was  an  influential  leader,  and  few 
speakers  were  welcomed  more  heartily  or  carried  greater  weight 
than  he.  He  was  always  in  earnest,  and  his  eamestness  was 
enforced  by  a  good  voice  and  oommanding  presence.  At  the 
bar,  and  everywhere  else  as  well,  his  addresses  were  reinforced 
by  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  cimscientious  and  Cihristian 
man,  and  that  what  he  said  he  believed  to  be  the  simple,  un- 
varnished truth. 

No  man  in  Springfield,  of  his  generation,  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  local  history  of  that  place,  as  Jutlge  Morris. 
It  wa.s  a  rich  treat  to  meet  him  in  the  street,  or  at  the  "old 
comer  bookstore"  in  Springfield,  as  the  writer  has  often  done, 
and  by  starting  some  historical  inquiry,  to  listen  to  his  immense 
outpouring  of  anecdote,  respecting  the  original  settlers  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Hie  was  a 
thesaurus  of  the  moet  valuable  information  upon  all  historical 
mattere  in  the  whole  western  section  of  the  Commonwealth. 
For  many  years  Judge  lAorris  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  in  Springfield.  He  was  not  only 
a  successful  lawyer,  an  upright,  public-spirited  citizen,  and  an 
accurate  historical  scholar,  but  he  was  an  mtelligent  and  de- 
voted Christian. 

His  wife  died  many  years  before  him.  His  two  sons,  Judge 
Henry  Morris  and  George  B.  Morris,  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Hamp- 
den County,  survived  him. 
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Eluer  Towmsbnd  was  bom  in  Reading,  Vermont^  March  3, 
1807,  and  died  in  Boston,  April  13,  1871.  His  parents  were 

William  and  Susannah  (Smith)  Townsend.  William  Townsend 
was  a  son  of  Joseph  Townsend,  who  fought  in  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  in  the  first  portion  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Daniel  Townsend,  a  brother  of  Joseph  Townsend,  was  * 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Lexington.  William  Townsend  maiiied 
again  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  Susannah,  which  occurred 
when  Ehner  was  quite  young.  He  folkfwed  the  vocation  of 
fanning,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  bdng  between  eighty  and 
ninety  when  he  died. 

Ehn^  Townsend  received  a  good  education,  having  been 
instructed  for  a  time  by  Hon.  Salmon  P.  Qiase,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  in  the  year  1827,  arrived  in  Boston,  having  in  his 
possession  moderate  means.  He  went  into  a  counting  house, 
and  afterwards  became  a  partner  in  the  house  of  J.  W.  Fair- 
banlcs  and  Company,  then  a  pioneer  house  in  the  wholesale 
manufacture  and  sale  of  boots  and  shoes.  After  this  he  carried 
on  the  same  business  alone;  and  Uter  became  a  partner  with 
T.  P.  Rich,  with  whom  he  remamed  till  he  retired  from  that 
busineBB  some  sevwi  years  before  his  death.  During  hn  busi- 
ness career  he  became  interested  in  a  number  of  letters  patent 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  it  is  owing 
to  his  indomitable  perseverance  that  manufacturers  possess  the 
numerous  labor-saving  contrivances,  which  have  proved  of  so 
much  benefit  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  countiy. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his  generosity,  and  though  very  un- 
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ostentatious,  few  men  gave  more  to  the  npcdy  poor  than  he. 
His  love  of  country  was  intense,  as  was  his  hatred  of  slavery. 
He  desired  that  every  man  should  have  his  rights,  no  matter 
what  his  birth  or  oobr.  He  waa  a  thoroughly  upright  man, 
and  tenadously  hooest  In  his  own  family  he  was  idoliied; 
he  was  one  of  tbe  kmdeat  of  fathers.  In  1834  he  married  Weltha 
Ann,  dau^ter  of  the  late  Benjamin  Beecher,  of  New  Haven, 
Cknmecticut,  by  whom  he  had  five  ehildren,  three  daughters 
and  two  sons;  one  daughter,  Helen  Cordelia,  and  two  sons, 
Henry  Elmer  and  Benjamin  Beecher,  both  graduates  of  Harvard 
University,  survived  him, 

Elmer  To\\Ti.send  attended  divine  service  at  the  Church  of 
the  Advent.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Trade, 
and  was  admitted  a  resident  member  of  this  Society  in  1868. 
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Samuel  Tymms,  son  of  Thoinius  and  Eliza  Tymms,  was  born 
at  Camberwell,  Surrey,  England,  November  27,  1808.  When  I 
made  his  acquaintance  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Bury  Post,  an 
old  eetabliahed  Suffolk  newspaper.  I  well  remember  the  day, 
juBt  before  my  matriculation  at  the  Unlveraity  (d  Gambrid^ge.  I 
had  collected  more  than  a  thousand  inscriptions  from  church 
beUs  in  England,  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  counties^  and  a  friend 
of  kmdred  spirit  told  me  to  he  sure  to  get  some  talk  with  one 
Tyniiiis,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  I  foiuid  him  in  a  state  of 
paste  and  scissors  at  the  office  of  the  Post,  but  busy  as  he  was, 
he  managed  to  screw  out  some  time  to  listen  to  what  I  had  to 
say. 

Those  were  the  days  of  great  archaeological  activity,  a  revival 
after  a  period  of  torpor.  The  Camden  Society  was  bringing 
out  such  works  as  Bishop  Bale's  **Kjog  Johtm"  as  early  as 
1838,  but  it  took  some  ten  years  to  get  the  mtersst  beyond  a 
select  few.  Irreparable  mischief  m  the  destruction  of  docu- 
ments and  monuments  and  the  decay  of  churches  had  been 
already  done,  but  the  timely  movement  had  the  effect  of  arrest- 
ing the  destroyer  and  stimulating  the  antiquary  to  a  di.ssemi- 
nation  of  the  results  of  his  researches.  Mr.  Tymms's  knowledge 
of  Court-hand,  his  extensive  local  information,  his  breadth  of 
reading,  and  his  clear  judgment  were  displayed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  ''Bury  Wills  and  Inventories,"  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  ia  1850.  The  title  would  seem  to  the  multi- 
tude unpromising,  but  the  contents  of  the  book  were  of  a  high 
value  to  those  who  desued  to  know  somethhig  of  mediseval  life 
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at  first  hand,  to  nn'oivo  the  rays  of  historic  lipht  direct,  not 
refracted  through  a  sories  of  metlia  of  later  prejudice. 

Time  passed  on,  and  Mr.  Tymms  became  established  as  a 
bookseller  and  stationer  at  Lowestoft,  a  pleasant  Suffolk  water- 
ing-plaoe  in  1867.  I  absorbed  my  amaU  quantum  of  mathe- 
matics at  Cambridge,  and  resumed  school  work  at  Sevenoaks,. 
when  I  leodved  a  eurcular  from  my  friend,  uiiging  the  f onnatUHi 
of  a  local  Notes  and  Queries,  to  be  called  The  Basi  Anglian. 
This  was  in  the  summer  of  1858,  and  the  idea  was  soon  carried 
out  successfully  under  his  careful  numagement.  The  late 
Charles  Henry  CV)op<'r,  coroner  and  town  clerk  of  Cambridge, 
his  son  Thompson  Cooper,  the  late  John  L'Estrange,  author  of 
the  "Church  Bells  of  Norfolk,"  Walter  Rye,  whose  books  are 
or  ought  to  be  "  known  and  read  of  all  men,"  Justin  Simpson  of 
Stsmford,  B.  H.  Beedham  of  Kimbolton,  not  unknown  In  New 
Enc^d,  and  many  others,  sent  contributions. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Eastern  counties  in  1859,  1  found 
myself  again  in  contact  with  Mr.  Tymms.  Time  was  dealing 
gently  with  him,  ajid  his  antiquurian  fervor  so  far  from  cool- 
ing dowTi,  was  at  summer  heat.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
our  archsDological  excursions,  held  under  the  genial  presidency 
of  Lord  Arthur  Hervey. 

In  1889  the  British  Archfieological  Institute  visited  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Tymms's  local  knowledge 
proved  of  the  hig^iest  value.  Unfortunately  his  voice  was  un- 
equal to  a  strain,  and  when  he  gave  us  one  of  his  excellent  dia- 
courses  on  the  ancient  church  of  St.  James,  it  was  almost  in- 
audible. Archaeologists  are  divided  by  the  scientific  into  four 
cla&ses  —  (1)  The  Archajologist  proper.  (2)  The  HarkjEolo- 
gist,  who  comes  to  listen.  (3)  The  Larkseologist,  who  conies 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  (4)  The  Sharkajologist,  who  comes 
for  the  luncheon.  Classes  (3)  and  (4)  were  largely  represented 
on  this  occasion,  and  their  restlessness  under  instruction  de- 
prived the  others  of  much  useful  information.  Mr.  I^jrmms's 
seal  in  his  favorite  studies  never  flagged.  When  the  Bad 
Ans^ian  stopped,  he  edited  Eastern  CcwiHea  CoBeekxnea, 
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He  died  at  Lowestoft,  highly  valued  and  deeply  regretted  by 
a  laigp  circle  of  friends,  April  29,  1871. 

He  married  July  10,  1844,  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Jqgg  of  My,  and  kft  five  childien:  Edmund  Robert,  llaiy 
Jane^  Ekiith  Aona,  Hildved  Ann,  and  Samud. 

Mr.  TymroB  waa  made  a  FeUow  of  the  Soeiety  of  Antiquariefl, 
and  a  Fdlow  of  the  Genealogical  and  lEBstorical  Sodety  (En^ 
land)  about  the  year  1840.  He  waa  elected  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  New-EngUnd  Historic  Genealogical  Society  in 
1852. 
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And  Emerson  was  born  in  Popperell,  Massachusetts,  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1803,  aod  died  in  Boaton,  May  3, 1871.  He  was  a  soil 
of  Joseph  and  Fhebe  EmerBon,  and  a  grandson  of  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  CShurch  in  PepperelL  His 
education  was  obtained  at  the  common  schools.  He  first  learned 
the  trade  of  a  cooper;  but  at  the  age  of  twenty  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile business  in  his  native  town.  He  also  held  the  office  of 
postma-ster  there  for  numy  years.  He  was  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paj^er,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was  at  his  mill  and  under 
his  superintendence  that  the  rolls  for  the  finishing  of  paper, 
now  used  in  every  manufactory,  were  mvented.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  resided  in  Boston,  where  he  was  a 
dealer  m  paper  stock  and  cotton  waste. 

Mr.  Emerson  left  considerable  property,  aceumuJated  in  his 
later  years.  His  charities  during  his  life  and  by  bequest  were 
large.  It  is  .said  that,  having  at  some  period  failed  in  business, 
he  paid  his  former  obligations  in  full  before  his  death,  startling 
liis  old  ereditors  who  supposed  their  debts  were  hopelessly  lost. 

He  was  married  May  8,  1860,  to  Miss  Kate  F.  Thayer,  a  native 
of  Boston.  He  left  no  children.  His  death  occuned  after  a 
pamful  illness  of  about  two  years,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience.  He  was  a  resident  member  of  this  Society,  elected 
m  1857. 
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Henry  Oxnard  Preble  was  bom  in  Portland,  Maine,  Jan- 
uary 4.  1S47,  and  died  suddenly,  in  Charlestown,  Massachu- 
setts, May  24,  1871,  at  the  a(se  of  twenty-four  yean.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  our  esteemed  associate,  Captain  Geoige  Henry 
Preble,  U.  S.  N.,  and  of  Susan  Zabiah  (Cox)  Preble,  daughter  of 
John  Cox,  of  Portland,  who  was,  in  his  day,  a  distinguished 
merchant  in  the  African  trade. 

Henrj^'s  early  education  was  largely  conducted  under  the 
paternal  roof,  by  his  faithful  and  intelligent  parents.  lie  also 
attended  the  best  schools  in  Portland,  Charlestown,  and  Cam- 
bridge. The  Sunday  school  also  was  an  efficient  means  of 
forming  his  intellectual,  as  well  as  his  moral  character.  At  the 
early  age  of  thirteen  years,  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newell's  society  in  Cambridge. 
In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  derk  to  his  father  while 
commending  the  United  States  man-of-war,  ''St.  Lows,"  from 
April,  1SG3  to  December,  1864.  His  journal  of  the  cruise  of 
the  "St.  Louis"  is  a  fine  specimen  of  liis  habits  of  order  and 
close  observation.  On  his  return  to  tiie  ix-aceful  pursuits  of 
life,  he  resumed  his  occupation  as  librarian  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  continued  to  fill  the  position  with  acceptance  until  his  re- 
moval from  Cambridge  in  1866. 

When  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  opened 
in  1865,  he  entered  it,  as  a  general  student;  but  the  next  year 
bis  taste  for  chemistry  became  so  decidedly  developed,  that  he 
entered  that  department.  His  attainments  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  Professor  Storer,  and  he  appointed  hiin  an  assistant 
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in  the  chemical  department  of  the  Institute.  In  1870,  he  wa» 
chosen  superintendent  of  the  Kidder  chemical  works  in  Charles- 
town.  He  was  also  elected  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
sehool  connected  with  the  ministiy  at  large  of  the  Harvard 
Church  in  Gharkstown  — an  office  which  he  filled  acceptably 
till  his  death.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Union  Navy  Aaao- 
eiation  in  1868,  and  was  elected  a  resident  member  of  the  New- 
En^and  Historic  Genealof^cal  8oci(  ty  in  1870.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  the  "  People's  Course," 
in  Charlestown,  upon  the  results  of  his  observations  in  his  visits 
to  the  Azores.  But  his  work  was  unexpectedly  approaching  its 
termination.  His  singularly  £ne  and  matured  abilities,  his  high 
promise  of  future  usefulness,  and  all  the  ffMip™^  hopes  of  a 
laige  eirde  ol  admiring  friends,  could  not  ward  off  the  abaft  of 
the  fell  destroyer. 

After  his  decease  a  pamphlet  was  printed  for  dreulation  among 
his  friends,  contaming  tributes  to  Us  memory,  both  in  prose  and 
ifcns* 
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William  Reed  Deaxe,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  a  life 
member,  admitted  to  the  Society,  April  7,  1845,  was  bom  in 
Mansfield,  Massachusetts,  August  21,  1809,  and  died  in  the  same 
town,  June  16, 1871.  The  house  in  which  he  died  was  that 
In  which  he  was  bom.  It  had  been  occuined  by  his  ancestora 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  He  was  the  oldest  child  of 
Jacob  Deane,  of  Mansfield,  by  his  wife  Mehltable,  daughter  of 
Rev.  William  Reed,  of  Easton.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  John  Deane,  who,  with  his  brother 
Walter,  settled  at  Cohannet,  now  Taunton,  about  the  year  1638. 
(See  Register,  Vol.  iii.  p.  379.)  The  line  of  descent  is  John, 
John,  Samuel,  Dea.  William,  John,  Jacob,  William  Reed. 

William  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  public 
achook  of  Mansfield.  When  he  was  about  fourteen  years  old, 
he  came  to  Boston  to  aaslst  his  unde,  the  Rev.  David  Heed, 
as  a  dark  in  the  office  of  the  Chrittian  Register,  After  remain- 
ing with  his  uncle  a  few  years,  he  felt  a  desire  to  obtain  instruc- 
tion in  higher  branches  of  learning  than  had  been  taught  him 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  therefore  entered  Lexing- 
ton Academy,  then  in  high  repute.  On  leaving  the  academy 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Gushing,  Conant  and 
White,  at  No.  51  Washington  street.  In  1833,  Mr.  Conant 
retired,  and  Mr.  Deane  became  a  member  of  the  firm,  the  style 
of  which  was  changed  to  Gushing,  White  and  Company.  The 
business  was  removed  to  No.  61  Kilby  street.  From  1841  to 
1843  he  was  the  head  of  a  new  firm,  Deane,  Bradstreet  and 
Company,  dealing  in  woolens.   Mr.  Deane  afterwards  filled  vari- 
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OILS  positions  of  trust,  for  which  his  business  experience  and 
his  ability  as  an  expert  accountant  well  qualified  him.  About 
the  year  1850,  he  removed  his  residence  to  Brooklinei  still  having 
his  business  in  Boston. 

He  nuurried,  May  22,  1834,  Miss  Abby  Dogg^tt,  daugliter  of 
Rev.  Simeon  Doggett  of  Raynbam,  Maasacbusetta,  a  woman  of 
singular  ezoellenee  of  charaeter,  "deeply  imbued  with  strict 
Christian  principles  and  with  peculiar  domestic  vhrtues,  which 
were  ever  curried  out  in  her  most  exemplary  Hfe."  She  died 
May  6,  1861.  They  had  four  children:  — William  Roscoe,  Sam- 
uel Blair,  Abby  Weston,  and  Henr>'  Ware,  H.  C.  1869. 

Mr.  Deane  possessed  "  a  quick  and  just  appreciation  of  char- 
•  acter.  This  gift  made  him  very  successful  as  a  peacemaker. 
He  saw  all  sides  of  a  question  and  was  able  to  show  opponents 
in  a  contest  the  different  phases  of  the  subject,  and  so  to  recon- 
cile their  differences.  This  quality  waSy  howeveTj  exercised  m 
such  a  private  way  and  in  matters  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that 
it  could  not  be  known  to  the  world  at  large.  He  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  but  its  fullest  indulgence  was  reserved  for  his 
own  hearthstone.  He  was  very  fond  of  flowers  and  took  great 
delight  in  cultivating  them." 

Mr.  Deane  was  one  of  the  earliest  membere  of  the  New-Eng- 
land Historic  Genealogical  Society  and  took  a  deep  interest  in 
its  concerns.  He  often  reported  its  proceedings  for  the  press. 
For  many  years  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  having 
ehaige  of  the  papers  read  at  the  monthly  meetings,  and  was 
indefatigable  in  his  orts  to  obtain  the  services  of  men  of  ability 
in  this  line.  He  was  also  a  frecjuent  contributor  to  the  Register. 
Resolutions  on  his  death  were  passed  by  the  Society,  Septeml>er 
6, 1871,  and  are  printed  in  the  Register,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  90. 

A  fuller  memoir  <rf  Mr.  De«M  maj  be  found  in  the  Bmibibb,  vol.  zlil, 
pp.  412-416. 
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William  Paver,  a  corresponding  member,  admitted  in  1857, 
was  bom  November  7,  1801,  at  the  Walmgate,  in  the  city  of 
York,  England,  and  died  at  Wakefield,  England,  July  1,  1871. 
He  was  known  as  the  Yorkshire  genealogist,  and  during  his 
lifetime  aoeompliBhed  a  most  incredible  amount  of  labor  in  the 
way  of  historic  and  genealogical  research.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Paver  (or  Favor,  as  the  name  was  sometimes  written), 
who  was  bom  November  22,  1775,  and  died  January  12,  1854. 
His  mother  was  Margaret  Penty,  who  was  bom  June  12,  1777, 
and  died  July  26,  1843.  His  wife  wius  Jiinc  Unthank,  and  there 
were  four  children  from  the  marriage,  three  of  whom  died  before 
the  father. 

"Early  in  life  Mr.  Paver  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
registiy  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  for  the  Micklegate  Ward 
of  York,  and  there  continued  for  some  thirty  yean,  until  towards 
1800.  Being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  genealogical  stores 
of  the  CSathedral  town,  he  compiled  some  hundred  volumes  of 
data  from  these  and  other  sources  relating  to  Yorkshire  families, 
and  carried  on  for  iiiiiny  years  a  correspondence  with  different 
people  in  England  and  America  who  sought  his  aid  in  Yorkshire 
research.  After  hi^  retirement  from  the  government  office  he 
continued  this  correspondence  and  private  inquiry  work  at  his 
home,  No.  4  Rougier  street,  York,  until  some  four  or  five  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  the  home  of  his  son  in 
Wakefidd."  His  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts  was  pur- 
chased by  the  British  Museum  in  1874,  of  Mr.  Paver's  son, 
Percy  Woodroffe  Paver.  Mr.  Paver  was  a  corresponding  member 
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of  the  Litchfield  Ck>uxity  Historical  Society,  Connecticut,  and 
also  an  honorary  and  eomspondiiig  member  of  the  Maasachu- 
aetta  Hiatorical  Society. 

A  fuller  tketeh  of  Mr,  Vvm  may  be  fiiand  In  the  BaflBaraBy  iraLxiz^, 
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Hbnbt  Lonquevillb  Mamsbl,  was  bom  October  6,  1820, 
at  Cosgrove,  Northamptonslure,  England,  where  his  father  was 

rector  in  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  and  at  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  a  fellowship  in  1842,  gratiuated  in  1843,  and  became 
tutor  of  his  college.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  1845.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  reader  in  moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy 
at  Magdaten  College  and  became  Waynflete  professor  in  1859. 
In  1867  he  succeeded  Dean  Stanley  as  tegaiB  professor  of  eccle- 
siastical historyi  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  He  died  in  London,  July  31,  1871. 

His  principal  publications  were :  —  "  Demons  of  the  Wind  and 
other  Poems, "  (1838) ;  "  Prolegomena  Logica,  '  (1851) ;  ''  Limits 
of  Religious  Thought,"  (1858);  "Metaphysics,"  (1860),  being  a 
reprint  of  an  article  in  the  Encyclopedia  Brittanica;  "Philos- 
ophy of  the  Conditioned,"  (1866);  "Letters,  Lectures  and  Re- 
views/' (1873);  "The  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  First  and  Second 
Centuries/'  (1875). 


EDWIN  FORSTER  ADAMS 


EDwm  FoBSTBB  Adamb,  the  boh  of  Heniy  Adams  (1779-1862), 
and  hia  wife  Susan  (Forster)  Adams,  was  bom  in  Chariestown, 

Massachusetts,  October  7,  1809.  He  was  a  descendtmt  in  the 
seventh  generation  from  Henry'  Adams  of  Braintree,  who  "is 
beheved  to  have  arrived  in  Boston  with  his  wife,  eight  sons 
and  a  daughter,  in  1632  or  1633."  He  probably  came  from 
Braintree  in  Essex  County,  England.  He  died  at  Braintiee, 
liaasaehusetts,  Oetober  6,  1646.  The  line  of  descent  is  as 
foOows:  —  JosephP,  bom  in  England,  1626,  Joseph',  bom  1654^ 
Captain  Ebeneiez^  (1704-1769),  Rev.  ZabdieP  (1739-1800), 
Henry  (1779-1862),  Edwin  ForBter^ 

Edwin  Forster  Adams  married  August  18,  1835,  Caroline 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Nathan  and  Sarah  (Leach)  Webb,  of 
Boston.  Their  children  were  Caroline  Matilda,  1836-53,  Henry 
Clarence,  1847-87,  and  Alice  Forst«r,  1851-52.  Mrs.  Adams 
died  in  Charlestown,  Jiily  17,  1886.  In  his  earher  business 
life  Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Forster  and 
Gompany  of  Pemambueo,  Brasil,  where  he  resided  many  years. 
Later  he  was  a  merchant  in  Boston,  having  his  residenoe  in 
Charlestown  where  he  was  very  highly  esteemed.  The  author 
of  the  volume  "Old  (Charlestown"  says:  — 

*'The  noble  qualities  and  genuine  excellence  of  the  character 
of  Edwin  F.  Adams  are  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  of  his 
friends,  and  the  usefulness  of  his  life  in  Charlestown  should  be 
stamped  into  the  pages  of  its  history.  It  was  his  birthplace 
and  his  pride,  nnd  he  was  always  forward  to  assist  in  its  im- 
provements. He  was  a  strong  man  who  could  say  yes,  or  no. 
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whenever  it  was  necessary  in  the  management  of  any  trust 
committed  to  him;  and  as  alderman,  member  of  the  school 
committee,  director  in  the  Bunker  Hill  Bank,  trustee  of  the 
Warren  Institution  for  SavingSi  and  of  the  Pubhc  Library,  his 
mfliKmiw  waa  alwaya  important  and  bia  work  well  done.  While 
he  lived  he  was  among  the  laii^t  oontributora  to  the  funds 
of  the  library  and  of  the  ^^nehester  Homey  of  which  also  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  in  his  will  were  bequests  of  a  thousand  dollarB 
to  the  hbrary  and  six  thousand  dollars  to  the  Home." 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  resident  member  of  the  Society,  elected 
in  1865.   He  died  in  Charleiitowni  August  16, 1871. 
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John  Alfred  PdOB,  a  residat  member,  elected  m  1870,  died 
in  Portland,  Maine,  Septemlxr  5,  1871.  He  \v;i>  boi  ii  m  .Viulover, 
Maine,  January  8,  1808,  .son  of  Dr.  vSilvanus  I'oor.  His  mother 
was  Mary  Merrill,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Merrill,  a  pioneer  settler 
of  Audover.  He  attended  fiangor  Academy,  but  did  not  enter 
college.  After  staying  five  years  at  Andover,  he  studied  law 
at  Bangor,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  established  him- 
self first  at  Oldtown,  Maine,  but  shortly  returned  to  Bangor, 
where  he  continued  in  business  with  his  tmcle  Jacob  MoGaw, 
till  1838,  when  his  uncle  retired.  He  next  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  his  brother  Henry  Vamum  Poor,  w^hich  lasted  till 
1846,  when  he  removed  to  Portland.  Here  for  a  time  he  was 
in  a  law  partnership  with  John  M.  Adams,  until  he  In'oaine 
interested  in  the  steam  railway  business,  which  occupied  the 
principal  part  of  his  time  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

The  promotion  of  railways  in  Maine  became  an  object  upper- 
most in  his  thoughts.  He  entered  upon  the  execution  of  a  plan 
to  connect  Portland  and  Montreal  by  an  international  railway, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Grand  Trunk.  He  explored  the  terri- 
tory personally,  part  of  the  way  on  foot.  He  did  what  he  could 
to  excite  an  interest  by  public  meeting.s  along  the  route  and  by 
lenp^hy  communications  to  the  press.  He  set  out  from  Port- 
land, at  midnight  on  February  5,  1845,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
terrific  snowstorm  of  the  winter,  and  drove  through  deep  snows- 
to  Montreal,  reaching  that  place  on  the  fifth  day  of  his  journey, 
the  temperature  at  Montreal  being  twenty-nine  degrees  below 
seio.  In  return  for  this  experience  with  the  terrors  of  a  Oana- 
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dian  winter,  he  suffered  from  fever  and  sciatica  for  years,  (En- 
tailed upon  an  otlierwisc  strong  ooDStitution.  But  for  these  well- 
•    directed  efforts  in  Montreal,  the  road  would  have  been  built  to 
fioeton  instead  oi  Portland.  The  road  was  oompleted  in  1863. 

No  sooner  had  he  secured  this  road  than  he  began  to  labor 
lor  another  railway  connecting  Portlandi  Bangor,  St.  John,  and 
Halifay.  He  worked  hard  to  gain  this  object,  and  kbored  ten 
years  to  get  funds.  Tlus  enterprise  was  incorporated  under 
the  nuiue  of  the  Euroi^ean  and  Nortli  American  llailway  Com- 
pany. He  lent  his  aid  in  the  building  of  other  railroads  in  Maine, 
—  the  York  and  CumlxTland,  the  Maine  Central,  and  others. 
He  aimed  at  arresting  emigration  as  well  as  inviting  immigration 
to  rear  villages  at  the  waterfalls,  to  cultivate  the  rich  soils  of 
the  river  valleys,  and  to  have  the  state  own  as  well  as  build 
and  sail  its  own  commercial  marine.  He  pUumed  in  view  of 
this  undertakmg  to  connect  Chicago  and  other  great  western 
centres  by  railway  with  the  capacious  harbor  of  Portland,  and 
he  began  by  urging  a  railroad  direct  from  Portland  to  Rutland, 
Vermont.  This  was  in  1868  and  1869,  and  in  1870  the  road 
took  the  name  of  the  I'ortland,  Rutland,  O.swego,  and  Chiciigo 
Railway  Company.  He  was  engaged  in  this  enterprise  when 
he  died. 

He  had  a  talent  for  public  speaking,  and  declined  several 
high  positions  offered  him  by  the  general  government.  His 
interest  in  historical  investigation  was  acute,  and  his  love  for  his 
native  state  was  a  marked  quality.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  and  proved  to  be  a 
most  useful  member.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  claims 
of  the  Gorges  and  Popham  settlement  in  Maine.  The  first  result 
of  his  historical  investigation  upon  that  subject  was  a  paper 
entitled,  ''English  Colonization  in  America."  He  was  active 
in  securing  for  Gorges  and  Popham  all  the  recognition  he  could, 
such  as  the  naming  of  forts  and  the  like. 

He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Ameriean  Railway  JowrruUf 
and  established  a  newspaper  m  PorUand,  called  the  State  of 
Makie,  of  which  he  was  editor  for  sevml  years.  In  the  arena 
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of  politics  he  was  bold  in  his  opmions,  particularly  as  he  would 
not  accept  public  office.  In  this  attitude  he  ma  much  the  same 
as  he  was  m  other  things.  But  he  had  his  lewaid  in  seeing 
PorUandi  lus  favorite  dty,  advance  in  wealth  and  population 
beyond  his  utmost  expectations.  Among  other  things  he  organ- 
ised the  Portland  locomotive  works,  was  interested  in  a  new 
and  larger  city  hall,  and  in  a  large  number  of  other  city  im- 
provements. He  was  the  author  of  more  than  fifty  pamphlets 
on  various  gubjects,  besides  contributions  without  number  to 
the  public  press. 

He  was  married,  first,  to  Elizabeth  Adams  Hill,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Adams  Hill,  of  Bangor.  She  died  in  1837.  Seoondi  to 
Elizabeth  Orr,  dau^ter  of  Benjamin  Orr,  of  Bnmswiek.  She 
died  in  1844:  Thirdi  to  Mis.  Maigaiet  Robinson  Qwynne,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Barr,  of  Cincinnati.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow 
and  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage. 

The  following  are  the  titles  of  a  few  of  his  most  important 
publications:  "Remarks  at  Belfast,  Me.,  July  4,  1867";  "Bangor 
Centennial  Celebration,"  1869;  "Remarks  at  Rutland,  Vt.," 
1869; "  Argument  before  Committee  of  Legislature, "  1865; "  Peti- 
tion to  the  Legislature  of  Maine  lor  a  Survey  of  the  European 
and  North  American  Railway";  "Memorial  of  European  and 
North  American^Railway  Company/'  and  "En^^  Cdoniaation 
in  America." 

A  much  fuller  memoir  of  Mr.^Poor  may  be  found  in  the  Rsoisibb,  vol. 
zzvi,  pp.  357-375. 
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